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THE GIRL AND THE BEETLE. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of In a Canadian Canoe, by Barry Pain 
A Story of Here and Hereafter. 


On the brushwood and groups of trees that here and there broke the 
monotony of the flat and sandy common were the marks of autumn. The 
wind was soft and mild, and the leaves fell gently, and the white 

clouds sailed away into the distance steadily and unquestioningly. Far 

off the glint of sunlight fell on the narrow, sluggish river. Winds and 
leaves, clouds and river--all were going home, with a calm meekness 

that aggravated the dying beetle. It was a good day to die on, and the 
beetle knew it; but yet he was dissatisfied. 


Above him there hovered two unkempt birds, tormented by a sense of 
what in all the circumstances was the correct thing to do. Each bird 

had sighted the beetle, and neither would come and take it; for each 
thought that the other would suppose him to be greedy. Of these two 
birds the one was magnanimous and the other was nervous, and both were 


hungry. 


“There’s a large beetle down there,” the first remarked, “but I don’t 


know that I care about it particularly. Won’t you take it?” 


There was nothing that his companion would have liked better, but his 
unfortunate nervousness prevented him from availing himself of the 


generous offer. “No, thanks,” he stammered, “I couldn’t deprive you.” 
“But I really don’t want it,” said Magnanimity. 

“Nor do I,” replied Nervousness. “Let’s go for a little fly.” 

So they flew slowly away, feeling empty and mistaken, with a sense that 
the world must be out of joint where there were nearly always two birds 
to one beetle, and both the birds understood etiquette. And the beetle 


went on dying. 


He had not during his previous life been a good beetle. He was strongly 


built, and his constitution, which had now given way, had always been 


considered robust. Female beetles had thought him uncommonly handsome; 
yet with all these gifts he had not been a good beetle; on the contrary 
he had been extremely immoral. He lay stretched on the sand by the edge 


of the pathway, enjoying the warmth of the afternoon sunlight. 


“Mary,” he called, a little querulously, “come out.” 


It is difficult to understand how the beetle could call without making 

any noise. It should be remembered, however, that sound is to beetles 

very much what silence is to us. A certain kind of silence, on the 

other hand, answers to what we call conversation, and can be varied so 

as to express all that we can do by changing the tone of the voice. 

The small female of depressed appearance, who hurried from the shelter 
of a stone in answer to this summons, quite understood that she had 

been called querulously. The two unkempt birds should undoubtedly have 


waited. 


“Thomas,” said the beetle who had been addressed as Mary, “I think you 


called me?” 


“Have you stopped crying?” 


“Yes, dear; I won’t cry any more, if you don’t like it.” 


“You know I don’t like it. Have you got any new ideas?” 


“Well, Thomas, nothing that could be absolutely called new, perhaps; 
but I remember a little story that my poor dear mother used to----” 
“Stop!” said Thomas, “you’re a stale, heavy-minded female, and you can 
get back under the stone. I was going to let you see me die. I shan’t 


1” 


now. 
1? 


“Do let me stop!” pleaded Mary. 


“No, I won’t!--stay, what’s that pestilential insect creeping towards 


us?” 


“It’s the Dear Friend. He looks small and meagre, but we must not judge 


from looks, Thomas. Beauty fades.” 
Thomas surveyed Mary slowly. “It does,” he said. 


The Dear Friend was so named from his habit of calling indiscriminately 
on other beetles, and excusing himself on the ground that he wanted to 
be their dear friend. He lived a very good life, and he wanted other 
beetles to be good. The want was noble, but he had not sufficient tact 
to conceal it. Some beetles thought him a bore, and did not care to 
hear him discuss their sins in his plain way. Others, seeing that he 

knew so little about this life, thought that he might have unusual 
knowledge of the next. Beetles, as a class, have a tendency towards 
mysticism. Mary had a firm belief in the goodness and spirituality of 
the Dear Friend, although she was dimly conscious that he was not 
clever. She was very anxious that he should have a few words with the 


dying Thomas. 


“You will see him, dear, won’t you?” she said. “You’re drawing near to 
your end, you know, and it would do you good to experience a word in 


season. You have been such a bad beetle.” 


“T have,” said Thomas, with a chuckle of intense self-satisfaction, 


“T’ve been a devilish bad beetle.” 


The thought of his own exceeding immorality seemed quite to have 
restored his good temper. “Heavy-minded female, you are become 
brilliant. Never before have I experienced a word in season. You may 


stop, and we'll interview the Dear Friend.” 


Mary, like some females of higher organisations, was rarely able to 
understand the precise value of a satirical silence. Everything was 
cloudy in her brain, and nothing precise. She had vague ideas that she 
ought to be good, and that served her for aspirations. She had at least 
three decided opinions--that her mother had been very good and very 
kind to her, that Thomas was horribly bad and very unkind to her, and 
that of the two she infinitely preferred Thomas. She was emotional and 
rather self-seeking. At present she was very pleased at being praised, 
and welcomed the little visitor kindly as he crept across towards them. 


They formed an extraordinary trio even for beetles. It is not generally 


known that the lower the physical organisation the more complicated is 
the character. A beetle is as a rule much more contrary and difficult 
than a man. The character of a tubercular bacillus is so complex as to 


absolutely defy analysis. 


“Mr. Thomas,” the Dear Friend began solemnly, “I am pleased to see 
you--in fact, I have come a long way with that intention. I had heard 
that you were very ill and like to die, and I had also heard--you will 


excuse me--of your past life.” 


“Quite right,” said Thomas encouragingly, “I am guilty of having had 
a past life. Oh, sir, you can’t think how many beetles of my age have 
had a past of some kind or other. It is true that it was my own life--I 
have not taken any one else’s, not yet--but still P’'ve had it. I feel 


that deeply.” 


At this the Dear Friend warmed to his work, but made a fatal 
mistake--he grew slightly enthusiastic. Now Thomas could stand no 
manner of enthusiasm, because it always seemed to him to show an 


exaggerated conception of the value of things. 


“Oh, Mr. Thomas, I am so very glad to hear you talk like that. This is 
indeed no time for idle compliments, and you recognise the fact. You 
have the sense of guilt. You see how disgusting, and loathsome, and 


abominable the whole of your life has----” 


Here he was interrupted by a curious stridulating noise which Thomas 
made, thereby rendering it impossible to catch the remainder of the 
Dear Friend’s silence. The poor little insect cooled down again at 

once. He saw that enthusiasm would not do; that he had been taking 
matters too fast, and that Thomas was a beetle who required to be 
treated with a good deal of tact. The Dear Friend himself was unable 
to stridulate, and had sometimes felt the want of it; but it is not a 

gift which belongs to every kind of beetle. Perhaps it would be as well 
to show some interest in the process, and then gradually to lead up to 
more serious subjects. He waited till the last whir had died away, and 


then he said: 


“May I inquire how you make that noise? It is most interesting.” 


Thomas knew all about it. 


“It is caused,” he answered drily, “by the friction of a transversely 
striated elevation on the posterior border of the hinder coxa against 


the hinder margin of the acetabulum, into which it fits.” 


“Ah!” gasped the Dear Friend; but he speedily recovered himself. “That 
is indeed interesting--really, extremely interesting.” He was trying 

to think in what way it would be possible to connect this with more 
important matters. “Talking about fits,” he said, “I have just come 


away from such a sad case, quite a young----” 
y oq young 


“I was not talking about fits, sir,” interrupted Thomas, a little 


irritably. The Dear Friend hastened to agree with him. 


“No, Mr. Thomas, you were not. I see what you mean, and it’s very good 
of you to correct me. I was wrong. I was quite wrong. But you happened 


to use the word fits, and that suggests----” 


“And talking about jests,” retorted Thomas severely, “I don’t think 

this is the time for them. When you’re calmer, my friend, and have got 
over your inclination to make sport of serious subjects, you will see 
this. Please don’t get excited; ’'m not equal to it. You come to see 

me on my death-bed, and when I try to talk about my past life, you wax 
ribald, and begin to make puns that a school-girl would be ashamed of. 
I’m sorry for you, sir,--very sorry. Mary, show that bug out. I want 


to think of my latter end, and he interrupts me.” 


“Oh, dear, dear!” said the poor, well-meaning little insect, almost 
whimpering, “I’m afraid I’ve made a very bad beginning. I didn’t intend 
to offend you, and I do hope you'll make allowances. I know ’'m not 
very clever, and I’m very young, and I’ve never had any education to 
speak of, because I’ve always been going about in my humble way trying 
to teach others. But I do want to be your really dear friend, and my 


heart does yearn to----” 


“Mary,” said the exasperated Thomas, “I asked you to show that bug 


out. Will you kindly go away, sir, and drown yourself? I insist upon 


>) 


thinking of my latter end, and I simply cannot do it when you are here.’ 


“I will go away, if you wish it, Mr. Thomas, but you will let me come 


back this evening?” 

“You won’t be able to come back, if you drown yourself.” 
“But I’m not going to drown myself.” 

“Well, you said you were, and you ought to, any way.” 
“Oh, Mr. Thomas, I never, never----” 


“Don’t contradict. It’s excessively rude, especially in a young bug 

like yourself. You promised to drown yourself, if I'd bequeath Mary to 
you in my will. You can take her now, if you like, and you may both go 
away and drown yourselves. I shall be dead before this evening; and if 


Iam quite dead, you may come back. Now go.” 
The Dear Friend turned slowly and sadly away. 


“Are you going to take Mary?” Thomas called after him. “You can if 
you like. She’s nearly as fat-headed as yourself, and you'd get on 
splendidly together. Pray take her. ’m nearly dead, and I don’t want 


her.” 


The Dear Friend made no reply. The wretched Mary was crying again. 
Thomas had worked himself up to the climax of fury, and was now lapsing 
from it into a series of chuckles. “Moist one,” he said, turning to 


Mary, “you don’t love me.” 


“Indeed I do,” sobbed Mary. “I love you ever so much too well--but 
you're so cruel--and you make fun of a good cause--and you're going to 


die.” 


“Let us,” said Thomas, drily, “be categorical. You, like most other 
females, say too much at once. Your remarks must be sifted and answered 
categorically. Firstly, you state that you love me. Yet you display a 


lot of wet, horrible emotion, in order to hasten my end. Don’t speak; 


you know you did;--and you asked the Dear Friend to come and bore me in 
my last moments; and you refused to sit on his head, or show him out, 

or stop him in any way. Consequently I had to stop him myself. I had to 

be almost rude to him. Perhaps you'd better go after him if you’re so 

fond of him. He’s only half-way across the path, and you'll be able to 


catch him up.” 
“Oh, Thomas! I’m sure I never----” 


“ Will you keep quiet? Can’t you see that I’m being categorical? 
Secondly, you say that I’m cruel. I am, and it’s not my fault. If you 

and other people were not so abominably heavy-minded, I should not be 
cruel. You provoke me. You needn’t tell me that you can’t help being 
heavy-minded. I know that, and I never said that it was your fault; 

but it certainly isn’t mine. Nothing that I know of ever is anybody’s 
fault. Thirdly, you said that I made fun of a good cause. You muddler! 

I love most causes, and hate most of their promoters. Most causes are 
noble, and most promoters are presumptuous. So far from making fun of 
the good cause, I did it the greatest service by asking the Dear Friend 

to seek an early death. That reminds me--you said that I was going to 

die. So I am, if you don’t mind waiting ten minutes. Why this unseemly 


haste?” 


At this point Mary became all tears and disclaimers. “If you do that,” 
said Thomas, “you really will have to go. Iam about to die, and I 
intend to die my own way, without any weeping females or dear friends. 
It’s much the same with you that it is with man and the other lower 
organisms. The good heart generally goes with a bad head; and if you 
have a good head, you probably--there, I thought so. Do you see? The 
Dear Friend on the further side of the path has just been trodden on 
by a passing labourer. If he’d had a little more head, he would have 
kept out of the way, and then he would not have died. Intellect is 
practical: spirituality is not. Now that is very curious, for although 

I have always been a most practical beetle, I have frequently had 
strong spiritual desires. For instance, I often after supper yearn 

to leave this gross and uncomely world, and bask in an impossible 


hereafter.” 


“Ah!” cried Mary. (She liked the ring of his last sentence.) “Those are 


beautiful words. If only you would always talk like that, instead of 
insulting those who only come to do you good. I know the Dear Friend 
made you angry; but then it’s not so much what he said as what he 


wanted to say that we must think of.” 


“Ah, yes, my dear Mary, most moist and muddle-headed, and it is not so 
much what I am as what I want to be that the deceased bug should have 
considered. You were born with a wrong head, and so you form wrong 
judgments. It’s not your fault; nothing’s anybody’s fault. The Dear 
Friend was good, but it doesn’t matter. Iam bad, and that doesn’t 
matter either. Nothing matters, and I can’t understand anything, and I 


want to die.” 


Thomas threw himself on his back and kicked petulantly. Mary entreated 
him not to give way to temper; however, he declared that he was 

doing no such thing: that he was trying to think very fast, and that 

the action of kicking made it possible to think faster. Suddenly he 
stopped, and recovered his normal position. “Mary,” he said, “it is 

clear to me, and I will make it clear to you, that nothing matters. 


Suppose something had an optical delusion, and the optical delusion 


died, and had a ghost----” 


“But it couldn’t, Thomas.” 


“I know that. Iam only asking you to suppose it--and the ghost went to 


sleep, and dreamed that he was dreaming, that he was dreaming----” 


“Oh, don’t go on! you’ll only make your poor head ache!” 


“Do you think the something would care very much what happened in its 
optical delusion’s ghost’s dream’s dream’s dream? Yet the innermost 

of the three dreams would seem to be perfectly real, and the apparent 
reality would be due to part of the previous experience of the 

something, which would be filtered--or, rather, reflected--through the 


whole series.” 


“That will do. Please don’t go on. I don’t understand a word of it, and 


it’s no use. Oh, _do_ let us talk good.” 


“You are going to understand it, fat-headed one. You think that you 
exist; that everything is real. How do you know that it is so? When 
you dream, you imagine that the dream is quite real; but you wake up 
and find that you are wrong. Now suppose the something one day had 
a thought, that went through a million optical delusions, a billion 


ghosts, and a trillion dreams----” 


“It’s not a bit of good,” interpolated Mary. “I can’t imagine numbers 


like that.” 


“That thought might ultimately take the form of this world, of which I, 
Thomas, the beetle, am a considerable part. There is nothing impossible 
about that. It may be so, and I am inclined to think that it is so, 

because something inside me seems to be struggling to get back to its 
origin. But if it is so it must be perfectly clear to you that nothing 
matters, because nothing is real, and nothing will be real till it gets 


back again to the--the something!” 


“I don’t understand it,” said Mary; “are you quite sure that it doesn’t 


confuse you at all to think that way?” 


“Absolutely sure,” said Thomas, which was untrue. 


“And how do you get back again to the something?” 


“That,” said Thomas drily, “I will show you in a few minutes if, as I 


said before, you do not mind waiting.” 


For a short time neither of them spoke. The sun, like the spoiled child 
who promises to be so good if you will only let him stop, was growing 
more beautiful than ever as the time drew near for his departure. 

He had nothing but vapour and light with which to work, and yet he 
produced some very pretty effects. The gravel path, near which Thomas 
and Mary were lying, led into the road which skirted the edge of the 
common; along this road was a line of detached villas. The sun did 

the best that he could with them, but felt that he could not do much. 
The last house in the line was much larger than the rest, and stood 

in much larger grounds. The advertisement had described them as being 


park-like, and they certainly contained quite enough trees almost to 


hide the house from the views of those who passed on the road. The sun 
had found out one of the windows through the foliage and was making 
it blaze. He liked doing that. He could see a good deal of the house 

and grounds; in point of height he had the advantage of passers-by. He 
could see two tennis-courts, the players, groups who had gathered to 
look on, others who strayed aimlessly about and tried to prove they 
were not suburban. It was all cup and conversation, and it rather 

bored the sun, who has a masculine mind. None of the people in that 
garden were aware that rather less than half a mile from the house a 
remarkably fine beetle was dying in his sins; if they had known it, 

they might possibly not have cared. 


When Thomas began to talk again, he appeared to be continuing a line 
of thought of which he had not considered it worth while to give the 


beginning. 


“So the truth of the matter is that a beetle did once get there--right 
up beyond the stars, but he never carried a man there. Aristophanes 
said he did, but that was an etiological myth. He made up the story to 


account for a prevalent belief that man could rise to higher things.” 


“That was what the Dear Friend always said,” murmured Mary 
reflectively. “Cows, and pigs, and men, and fowls can never get up 


there--only beetles. It’s all kept for them.” 


“And it’s not what I say,” retorted Thomas sharply. “I’ve got better 
things to do in my last moments than to waste them in agreeing with 
anybody. The mistake the man made was not in supposing that he could 
rise. All beasts can rise, as much as we can. His mistake was in 

rejecting the supernatural, and thinking that he could be raised only 

by a beetle. We may have more spirituality than men. That is quite 
possible: they are a lower organism. We may perhaps find it easier to 

soar than they do. But I am sure that all are going there, just as we 


are, beyond the stars.” 


“That may be true,” said Mary, plucking up a little spirit; “but it 
certainly was not the opinion of the Dear Friend. Only beetles can 


rise.” 


“Do you prefer the opinions of the Dear Friend to absolute truth?” 


“I do,” said Mary proudly. 


“Oh, blind and fat of temperament!” [This does not read quite right, 
but it is a fairly literal translation. There are no polite English 

words that exactly express the silence which Thomas used on this 
occasion.] “A few days ago I was down in the grass by the river. It 

looks sweet and green from here. It grows long, and it makes a pleasant 
shade above one; but at the roots it’s all mud and muck. That is the 
way of the world; instead of grumbling at the mud we might just as 
well be thankful for the grass; however, that’s not my point. The cows 
came down to drink while I was there. They are nasty, lumpy animals; 
you can see their slobbering mouths and great yellow teeth as they 
bend over one to crop the grass. Some beetles get nervous, but I 

don’t fancy there’s any danger. As one of those brutes stooped down, 

I looked up and saw right into its eyes. It was like looking into 
immeasurable distance. They were sad, humble, trustful eyes; but there 
was something in them which signified the consciousness of a purpose in 
being. That is my point. A poor devil of a cow! it couldn’t have told 
any one why it existed, it could not even have put the reason clearly 

in its own mind; but it _knew_. Iam much like the beast. I know, but I 
cannot say, not even to myself, the reason for my existence. Sometimes 
I think that if all sounds were in my power, I could get the whole 

thing out in music. It is a thing which defies ordinary processes and 

all logical connexion. I see the fading sunlight writing something on 
the under edge of a cloud; the intellectual part of me cannot read that 
language, but something else in me reads it, and understands it, and 
answers it almost piteously. ‘Oh that I might fly away and be at rest!’ 
And suddenly the conviction is strong in me that I know why I am here, 
and what I shall be hereafter. In the awful silence of the night that 
conviction comes dropping down my dark mind like a falling star. In 


moments of acute dyspepsia I always feel it.” 


He grinned pleasantly. He had spoiled his own poetry, and that pleased 
him. In his former life he had always been trying to make pretty 
things, and had always broken them up again. The grin passed from him, 


and he continued: 


“Cows, therefore, have souls. You needn’t contradict me, and thrust 
that omniscient Dear Friend down my throat, because I won’t stand it. 
I tell you that I saw into their eyes, and I know. If you want to 

get at the bottom of things, you must leave all ordinary processes, 

all logical processes. You can’t crawl down that way: you must jump. 
The people who dare not jump see that you have got to the bottom of 
things, and comfort themselves with saying that you must have hurt your 
poor head terribly. Have I hurt my head, Mary? For my intellect is all 
gone, and the light is fading very quickly. You hate men, I think. 

Never despise them any more; for they have souls. They cut down the 
grass, and it dies. They pull the flowers, and they die. They tread on 
the beetles, and they die. They kill the animals, cut down the trees, 
and poison the rivers. Where a man comes, death always follows. They 
are murderers; they are hideously ugly; they make unpleasant noises, 
and do not understand silences; they are the very lowest of all 
creatures, but they are on their way to a hereafter. Nothing’s wasted: 


the very strictest economy is practised.” 


“I can’t understand you, Thomas; and I am afraid that you are getting 
worse. It tries you to talk. Why did you say the light was fading? The 
sun is still shining all over us. Oh, Thomas, you'll be gone soon--may 


Icry now? I must.” 

Thomas did not seem to have heard her. “I have been wicked, and yet not 
I,” he said. “It was something bad in me that will pass. And the world 

did provoke me terribly; it would be so emotional and stupid.” 

Mary was crying unreservedly, but Thomas did not notice it. 
“Something,” he said, “has come into my head which wants thinking out, 
but I will not bother myself. I have the easier way. Good-bye--for the 

sake of old times--Mary, darling. I am going to know everything.” 


Then he curled up his legs quietly, and died. 


Mary stopped crying, and examined the body. Yes, he was quite dead. 


Then she started away on a journey. 


Thomas had been a wicked beetle, and he had talked wrongly in his last 


moments, and she was afraid to be near his body. Besides, she had heard 


of a vacancy. 


The sun had quite finished with the window of that villa now, and 

the park-like grounds were nearly empty. On one of the courts a few 
enthusiasts were still playing, and would continue to play until they 
went in to dress. Out through the gate a young man sauntered into 

the road. The look of an escaped animal was on his face. He had been 
talking to a number of people whom he neither knew nor wanted to know. 
He had seen nothing of Marjorie, his host’s daughter, a child who 

always pleased and generally amused him. He felt that he had done much 
for his hostess; he had suffered privations. And now he was glad that 

the bulk of the visitors--all who were not staying in the house--had 

gone. He took the path across the common, pausing to light a pipe with 
a wax match and an air of relief. He walked in the direction of the 


spot where the dead body of Thomas was lying. 


One of the two unkempt birds came slowly flying back again. It was he 

to whom the surname of Magnanimity has been given. He had got rid of 
his companion by some pretext of an appointment, and he had come back 
again to look for that beetle. He swooped down close beside the dead 


body of the insect, and turned it over with his beak. 


“That’s just my luck,” he murmured softly. “I never could stand cold 


meat.” But that was affectation. 


At this moment a small stone struck the ground within a foot of where 


the unkempt bird was standing. He hopped away in an aggrieved fashion. 


“I won’t fly away yet,” he said sulkily, “it would only make the man 
conceited. They’re always chucking stones, these fools of men, and they 
hardly ever hit anything. They like to think that we’re afraid of them, 


and I’m not the least bit afraid.” 


Another stone missed by a sixteenth of an inch the bird’s 

tail-feathers, and Magnanimity with one scream of bad language flew 
upwards. When he got there, he found that his nervous and unkempt 
companion had come back again, and had been watching him all the time. 


Then the magnanimous fowl swore worse than ever. There was no doubt 


that the nervous one would have a pretty story to tell about that 


pretended appointment. 


The young man, who had thrown the stones, sauntered slowly up and 
surveyed the dead beetle, taking it in his hand to examine it more 
closely. He knew something about beetles--he had collected them in his 
school-days--and he saw that this was a large one of its kind, a fine 
specimen. He slipped it into one of his coat pockets, and strolled 
slowly back again to the house. He had originally meant to go further, 
but he had changed his intention. He was comparing in his own mind 
his favourite Marjorie, a child not quite fifteen, with the finished 

and ordinary girl as turned out in large numbers for the purposes of 
suburban tennis. He was also wondering casually why there were any 


beetles in the world, and why he had once been so interested in them. 


When he got back to the house he paused in the hall for a second, and 
then went slowly upstairs to a room at the top of the house, used as a 


schoolroom by Marjorie and her governess, Miss Dean. 


Marjorie was seated at the table writing. She had a large French 
dictionary by her side. She was dressed in dark blue serge. Her long 
hair had become a little untidy in her struggle to be idiomatic. She 


had a pale, intelligent face. She looked up as the young man entered. 


“Tm awfully glad you’ve come,” she said, smiling. “It was getting 


rather dull, being all alone. Did you have some good setts?” 


“No, not particularly--didn’t play much. I talked, and made myself 
useful, and ate ices, and drank things most of the time. You can’t see 
like that.” He struck a match, and lit the gas, and then he seated 


himself at the piano. “Where’s Miss Dean?” 

“Oh, she went away as usual at half-past five, and left me this stuff 

to do for to-morrow. I’m doing it now, because I am going to be down in 
the drawing-room to-night. Only three more days to the holidays!” 


“Have you got any tea?” 


Marjorie nodded her head towards a table at the side of the room. “They 


brought it up about an hour ago,” she said. “It’s quite cold--will you 


ring for some more?” 


“No, thanks,” he answered, as he got up and helped himself. “This will 
do very well. Iam not really thirsty, because, as I said, I have been 
drinking during the whole of the afternoon--more or less. But I never 
feel absolutely sociable unless I am either smoking or drinking. Have 


you got much more to do for the estimable one?” 


“Oh, no, only a few words. It was a shorter bit than usual, and I 
expected to have got it finished ever so long ago. But when it came to 
doing it, there were a lot of words that I'd never seen before. I know 

the French for a plate, or a glass, or a horse, or a hat, or anything 

like that. But I always have to look up words like buttercup or 

gridiron. Now here’s a word of that kind. What’s the French for beetle?” 


“Escarbot, I believe, but I wouldn’t swear to it.” 


“Look here, Maurice,” Marjorie said very earnestly, leaning her pretty 
little chin on one hand, “T’ll tell you what I’ve noticed. When a 
thing’s different in one way, it’s always different in another. Ifa 

piece for translation is extra short, there are always more words to 
look up. If I have an awfully bad morning, and Miss Dean is savage, 
and Aunt Julia patronises me, and Miss Matthieson makes me kiss 
her--bah!--I’m always glad at the end of it, because I know I am going 


to have a specially good afternoon or evening.” 


“Marjorie, I believe you’re right. You'll have a bad morning to-morrow 
if that wretched piece about the gridirons and beetles isn’t done for 


the inestimable Dean.” 


“Well, Pll finish in less than two minutes. Play something while I’m 


doing it.” 


He opened the piano and took down the first piece that came. It was a 
drawing-room piece, and had the entire absence of soul which always 
appealed to the corresponding vacuum in the chilly Miss Dean. It was 
moderately difficult, and sounded _very_ difficult. Miss Dean well 
knew that when a girl like Marjorie, not yet fifteen, played that 


piece properly, it would be acknowledged to reflect great credit on 
her teacher. Maurice Grey opened the piece, looked at it suspiciously, 
skipped the introduction, played a few bars from the first page, 
glanced at the fifth page, then shut it up, and put it back again on 

the top of the piano with a sigh. 


“T hate that too,” said Marjorie. “Play the thing you played to them 


last night in the drawing-room.” 
“You weren’t in the drawing-room last night.” 


“No, but my bedroom’s just above, and I could hear it. It went like 


this.” She hummed a few bars. 


Maurice began to play once more. It was a mischievous, tender, 

eccentric little dance that went laughing about the piano as if it were 
mad. Marjorie had finished her work, and rose from the table and stood 
beside him, watching him with dark, attentive eyes as he played. She 

was thinking that she liked Maurice. He knew the right way to treat 

her. Aunt Julia treated her like a baby, and other visitors often 

appeared to be under the impression that children like inanity. Her 

father was rather an apathetic man, yet he had the sincerest affection 

for his wife, his only daughter, and young Maurice Grey. He had many 
acquaintances, but no other friends. He had been “Meyner and Sons,” who 
did great things in iron, but he disposed of his business to a company 
soon after his marriage. He was absorbed in the study of psychology, 

and made many curious experiments upon himself. In one or two of these 
young Maurice had been of some service to him. But in his family 
affections, his studies, or his experiments, he showed very little 
enthusiasm. He never expected to get great results. “The evidence is so 
bad,” he said to Maurice once, speaking of his favourite pursuit. “On 

my subject men lie often intentionally; and often deceive themselves 

and lie unintentionally, and rarely speak the truth. Also I find out 

more and more that I cannot even trust my own senses. The human brain 
is a shockingly defective instrument.” He was a little sensitive, and 

to visitors in his house--with the exception of Maurice--he would 

talk of anything but psychology. Psychology, he found, was a thing 

they never understood at all, and at which they generally laughed. 


Marjorie’s mother, Mrs. Meyner, was not so apathetic Or SO pessimistic, 


but then her horizon was not extended. The circle of her friends and 
relations gave her enough to think about and to make life worth living. 
She was a very gentle, unselfish woman, and had a provoking knack of 
sincerely liking nearly everybody. Her half-sister, Julia, had the 

opposite knack of hating nearly everybody. Julia was old and unmarried, 
and had a wonderful tongue; she dressed perfectly, had snowy hair, 

a kind face, a sweet smile, gentle ways, and a perfectly venomous 
disposition. Marjorie did not like her Aunt Julia. She did not like 

Miss Matthieson much better--a sentimental woman. Miss Dean was too 
chilly a person to like exactly; Marjorie respected her sometimes. But 


she did like Maurice, and she liked the music that he was playing now. 


“That is awfully nice,” she said, when the piece was finished. “What is 


it?” 


Marjorie’s aunt Julia had asked the same question of him the night 
before in the drawing-room, and he had told her that the piece was by 
Grieg, which was untrue, and which he knew to be untrue. He was not 
aware that that cheerful, spiteful, and horribly intellectual old lady 

also knew that he was lying. He had felt it better to blaspheme the 

name of Grieg than to give her a chance by owning that he had composed 
the thing himself. He was a young man of dangerously diverse talents. 
He was just at the end of his first year at Cambridge, and was reading 
for the Classical Tripos. Now the Classical Tripos is a jealous 

mistress, and admits of no rivals. Nevertheless, he had become a very 
fair oar, was socially popular, and had devoted much time to psychology 
and more to music. The end of such a course is generally failure. He 


did not mind telling Marjorie about the little dance he had just been 


playing. 


“Well,” he said, “I have a general impression that it is mine; but 
there’s a touch of Grieg about it. In fact, I risked telling your aunt 


Julia last night that it was Grieg’s. I daren’t tell her it was mine.” 


“Yes,” said Marjorie sadly, “she is awful. She pats me gently on the 
head, and tells me I’m a good little child, and that I may run away to 
the nursery and play. It’s perfectly maddening. She knows as well as 
Ido that I’m nearly fifteen, and that it’s absolute nonsense to talk 


like that. She does it on purpose to make me angry, and I hate being 


angry.” 
Maurice took a long sip at his cold tea. 


“Yes,” he said, “the people in this world want sorting. Have you 


finished your piece about the beetle and the gridirons?” 


“Oh, yes! There’s nothing in it really about gridirons, but a beetle 


comes into it--a dead beetle----” 


“By Jove!” said Maurice suddenly, thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
“that reminds me!” He pulled out the dead body of Thomas, and laid it 


carefully on the table. 


“There,” he said, “what do you think of that?” 


“It’s perfectly horrible,” said Marjorie. “Where did you get it? What 
did you do it for?” 


“I strolled on to the common after tennis for a smoke, and I happened 
to find it. I used to collect these things when I was at school. I 

suppose I picked it up from force of habit, but I’m sure I don’t 

know. You ought not to call it horrible, you know. It’s really a fine 


specimen of its kind.” 


Marjorie looked at it more closely, turning it over with the end of a 


penholder. 


“Do you remember saying just now,” said Maurice, “that things which 
were different in one way were generally different in another? Beetles 
are different from us; they can’t do the same things; we despise them; 
they haven’t as good a time. Perhaps they can do things we don’t know 
anything about; perhaps they despise us; perhaps they are going to have 


a better time in some other world. What are all the stars for?” 


Marjorie wrinkled her brows, and kicked one tiny slipper half off. 


“T almost think I see what you mean----” 


“Tam not at all sure I meant anything,” said Maurice. “It was just a 


¢ » 
suggestion. 


Marjorie had thrown down the penholder, and taken the body of Thomas in 
her hand. 


“Beetles might have some secrets that we know nothing about. But Miss 
Dean says that all insects were sent into the world for the birds to 
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eat. 


Maurice was silent for a moment. He was remembering that Miss Dean had 
remarked to him the day before that she considered that the birds had 
been created to kill the insects. “I should like to talk the question 


over with a beetle. Now I must be off and dress.” 


When he had gone an old trick of Marjorie’s younger days came back to 
her. She had often, in her babyhood, held conversations with voiceless 
or inarticulate things, such as dolls or cats, and on one occasion, 

after a stormy music lesson, she had made the piano promise to_make_ 
the music come out right next time. She had always to do the speaking 
for them, so it was not quite convincing; but it was helpful and 
consolatory in its way. And now she began to talk to the beetle aloud, 


holding it on the palm of one little white hand-- 


“Beetle, tell me your secrets. Tell me all your secrets.” 


There was silence. 


“I want to know if beetles are as good as men. Are they? Are they 

better than men? Are there better things than we ever think of doing, 
which we might do if it was only possible to think of them? _Do_ tell 
me. I won’t tell anybody, except Maurice and mamma, if she asks me, but 


she won’t. You _might_ tell me--it’s quite safe.” 


There was only silence; but then it has been proved already that 
silence is a beetle’s method of speech. Perhaps the spirit of Thomas 
was there and answered her; perhaps it was elsewhere; perhaps Thomas 


never had a spirit. 


Marjorie put the beetle down again on the table, with a laugh at 


herself for her silliness. 


In the drawing-room that night, she saw very little of Maurice. Aunt 
Julia looked as perfect and sweet and gentle an old lady as ever; and 

her conversation was just as poisonous as usual. Her temper must even 
have been a little worse than normal. She commenced to talk about 
psychology with Mr. Meyner, because she knew that he hated discussing 
it with the uninitiated. She insisted that he was joking--the poor man 
never joked; he was half earnestness and half apathy--and she told him 
untrue stories. When he escaped, she fastened on to Miss Matthieson, 
who was a sentimental and ignorant woman, with a desire to love art. 
She invented an entirely fictitious picture of Turner, described it, 

and gave its precise position in the National Gallery; she finally made 
Miss Matthieson talk about it, become enraptured about it, and confess 
what her sensations were when she first saw it. She did not enlighten 
her; that would have been too crude an enjoyment for Aunt Julia. Her 
smile became just a little sweeter, and she assured Miss Matthieson 

that she had learned much from her. Maurice Grey had, for reasons of 
his own, been playing Chopin’s Funeral March. “And is that also by 
Grieg?” she asked him, looking interested. 


“No, it is not,” he said shortly. He knew very well that Aunt Julia 
knew very well what he had been playing; and he saw what she meant by 


her question. 


“Oh, please don’t be angry with me,” she said. “’m no musician, you 
know, Mr. Grey,”--her knowledge of music was, as Maurice was aware, 
considerably above the average--“and I make stupid mistakes. Last night 
you played a little dance which you told me was by Grieg. Now, I never 
should have known it; I thought it was pretty enough, but just a little 
weak and--well, almost amateurish, you know. You played it again in the 
schoolroom this afternoon, and you altered the last part of it. What 


_is_ that thing you played just now?” 


“Chopin’s Funeral March.” 


“Are you going to make any--any improvements in it, as you did in the 


Grieg? And why did you play a funeral march? I suppose the sight of 


an old woman like myself, among so many young people, suggested the 


thought of death. Ah, yes--very natural.” 


This was absolutely intolerable, but Maurice was not allowed to protest 


or escape. 


“It is a great mistake,” said Aunt Julia, earnestly, “to give one’s 

self up to trivialities. We must all die. It is always better to think 
about death, even in the drawing-room after dinner. I mean that it’s 
better for the aged, like myself. To the young it might perhaps seem a 
little gloomy and morbid, but I like it--I enjoy it. I shall be going 

to bed directly. Won’t you play a few hymn tunes, Mr. Grey, before I 
go? You might play the Dies Ire.” 


She did not go to bed until she had maddened about half the people in 
the room. Even Mrs. Meyner found it difficult at times to make excuses 
for Aunt Julia. Maurice Grey managed to be moderately polite to her 

as a rule; he generally shammed stupidity, and refused to see the 

point of any of her sarcasms. He found afterwards that this style of 
treatment had impressed Miss Julia Stone. When Marjorie came round to 


say good-night to Maurice, she spoke to him about the beetle. 

“Do you want that dead beetle?” she asked. “Shall I keep it for you?” 
“Yes, keep it.” 

“Are you going on collecting again then?” 


“No, I don’t think so--but it is too good a specimen to throw away just 


anywhere. How would you like to be thrown away?” 


“It’s not quite the same thing, you know, Maurice. ’m more important. 
But we'll treat this beetle very well--you’ve just played a funeral 

march for it--and then, perhaps, its ghost will come and tell us all 

about beetles, and what beetles think about men, and if they know 


anything that we don’t.” 


“Yes, treat it kindly,” said Maurice, smiling. “Much can always be done 


by kindness.” 


Marjorie went out of the room laughing; but on the following morning, 
when she appeared at breakfast, she was very quiet and subdued. 

A note came from Miss Dean, regretting that--“owing to a slight 
indisposition”--she was unable to come to teach Marjorie that morning. 
Even the prospect of a day’s holiday did not seem to cheer her up. 


Maurice found her alone in the garden about an hour afterwards. 
“What’s up, Marjorie?” he said. “Aren’t you well?” 


“Oh, yes, Pm always well--I’ve got something to tell you though. I saw 
it last night.” 


“Saw what?” 
“The beetle.” 


Maurice was a little startled. He too had had a curious dream in which 
the beetle had figured. “Look here, Marjorie,” he said; “I’ve nothing 
particular to do this morning, and I believe you'd be the better for a 
walk. We'll go over to Weyford, and then go up to St. Margaret’s, if 
you don’t mind climbing the hill.” 


“Oh, that would be lovely! That’s just the thing. We shan’t get back to 


lunch, you know.” 


“That’s all right. We'll lunch in Weyford. I'll go in and talk to Mrs. 
Meyner about it, and you go and get ready.” 


The morning sunlight and the cool wind made walking pleasant. That 
unkempt bird, whom we have called Magnanimity, was taking out quite a 
young bird for a little exercise. They saw Maurice and Marjorie walking 


together. 


“Those are men,” said the young bird. “Bless your heart--I’ve seen lots 


of em.” 


“Just drop that,” said Magnanimity, sternly. “There’s nothing more 


sickening than to hear a mere chick like yourself setting up to bea 


complete bird of the world. Fancy taking any notice of contemptible, 


ugly men!” 


“That young she-man,” said the mere chick, “isn’t at all ugly. I often 


wish I were a man.” 


“You'd soon wish you were a bird again,” retorted Magnanimity. “Are 
you aware that men can’t fly, or lay eggs, or talk our language, or do 
anything really worth doing? Are you aware that we old birds lead them 
the very devil of a life?” 


“How do you do it?” asked the mere chick, quite unable to keep the 


wonder and admiration out of the tone of its voice. 
“Why, we mock at ’em--sneer at ’em till they can’t bear themselves.” 


Marjorie and Maurice walked on, talking of indifferent things. They 
climbed the hill, resting occasionally in the shade of the plantations 
that grew on its sides. They reached the summit at last, a solitary 

place where the ruined chapel of St. Margaret stood in a little 

deserted grave-yard. The wind was fresh and cool. They could see far 
away into the distance; they could see the river winding along down the 
valley, until it was a mere thread of silver; they could see the smoke 
curling up from low, red-roofed cottages and farm-buildings, scattered 
here and there. Maurice stretched himself at full length on the grass, 
and endeavoured to light a cigarette. There was just enough wind to 


blow a match out. There always is. 

“Now then, Marjorie, you had a dream last night.” 

“Yes!” 

“And it frightened you.” 

“No--no--well, it didn’t exactly frighten me--it made me think. It was 
all nonsense, you know, and yet it was the realest dream I ever had in 


my life.” 


“Stop a minute. You had some coffee in the drawing-room, and that kept 


you awake for a long time, you turned about from side to side, and 


thought about the beetle. Your bedroom seemed hot and stifling.” 


“Yes, that’s all true--how did you know, Maurice?--but it has not got 


anything to do with it.” 


“Marjorie, if you'd never had that coffee, you'd have never had that 
dream. Now, then, let’s hear it. Pll try to keep awake, but walking 


always makes me sleepy.” 


“After I had said good-night to everybody, I went up into the 
schoolroom and got the beetle, because I was afraid the servants might 
throw it away in the morning, and you said you wanted it. I took it 
into my own room, and put it down on a table. All the while I was 
undressing, I kept thinking about it and wondering if beetles and other 
things could really understand, or if it were only men and women who 
knew about things, and if all the world were just made for us alone. 
Before I got into bed I picked the beetle up, and said to it, “Beetle, 
you ve got to come into my dream to-night, and tell me all about it. 
Don’t forget.’ Of course that was just a fancy. I didn’t really think 

it could understand what I said, or that it would come. I’m not a 

baby, though Aunt Julia treats me like one sometimes. Well, for a long 


time I couldn’t get to sleep, but at last I did.” 


“And then the beetle came and suffocated you, or threw you over a 


precipice,” remarked Maurice, drowsily. 


“No, that’s not a bit like it. 1 don’t know how long I had been asleep, 
but I dreamed that I woke up suddenly, and that the moonlight was 
streaming in at the window. Right in the middle of the moonlight was 
the beetle, standing up on his hind legs. He had grown ever so much 
bigger, and was as tall as ]am. “Come on, now,’ he said. ‘How much 


longer are you going to keep me waiting? I’m late, as it is.’ 


“I didn’t feel the least bit afraid of him. I just asked him where we 

were going. He opened the window, and pointed upwards. ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘you must wait till I’m dressed, else I shall catch cold.’ However, he 
wouldn’t wait, and so I got out of bed. We climbed up on to the table 


in front of the window. ‘Now then,’ he said, ‘you must keep hold of my 


fore-leg, or you'll fall” We didn’t fly or walk; we floated out of the 
window, and then upwards, going very quickly and steadily, as if a wind 
were blowing us. As we were floating up, the beetle’s head changed till 
it became just like Aunt Julia’s. “Marjorie’s an unnatural child,’ it 

said in Aunt Julia’s voice. ‘She doesn’t care for dolls--doesn’t care 
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for anything except music and Maurice.” 


Maurice had an unworthy and needless impression that the girl was 
making some of this up. He looked at her curiously, as though he were 


going to say something; but he refrained, and she continued her dream-- 


“I didn’t quite know what to say, but I told the beetle that he was 
entirely wrong--that I liked papa and mamma very much indeed, and 
rather liked almost everybody. Then I asked him how he managed to 
speak, being a beetle, and how he could hear me speak. He told me that 
neither of us had spoken a word: when I contradicted him, he said that 
if I had gone back to my own room I should have found that my real 
body was still lying asleep in bed. ‘Now,’ he pointed out, ‘you can’t 
speak without your body--so that is proved.’ Then he said that beetles 
never spoke, and that as a matter of fact we were not speaking, but 

just understanding each other’s silence. Still, it seemed just like 
speaking. We must have moved very quickly, because by this time we had 
got quite beyond the moon. I could see it ever so far beneath my feet, 
and the stars all scattered about the darkness; yet I didn’t remember 
passing them on our way up. I didn’t feel at all cold. As the beetle 

went on talking--it was just like real talking, so it doesn’t matter 
whether it was real or not--he stopped being like Aunt Julia. He got 

his own head back again, and his own voice--except that sometimes it 


began to be rather like yours. You haven’t gone to sleep, have you?” 


Maurice had not gone to sleep, and said so. 


“The strangest thing was that although his body had not really 
changed--except that it was so much bigger--it didn’t seem at all ugly 
now. In fact, I liked to look at it, and didn’t at all mind keeping 

hold of its fore-leg. I think the beetle must have known what I was 
thinking about, for all of a sudden he said, as if he were sorry for 

me: ‘Poor Marjorie! Poor little Marjorie! They’ve taught you all wrong, 


and they taught me all wrong. But I had a glimpse of the right thing: 


I always knew that human beings were not half as ugly as they seemed to 
be. I said as much, but it was of no use to talk to the Dear Friend. 

As for Mary--that fat-headed female had believed so many other things 
that she had no capacity left for believing any more. I, however, had 

got plenty of room left--oh, yes, plenty of room.’ When he said that 

he chuckled in the most horrible way you ever heard. “Now I come to 
think of it,’ he went on, ‘I believe I did _say_ that the human breed 
were ugly. It was such a tame thing to believe anything that one said; 

it was a thing that Mary always did, and so I didn’t. Marjorie, if the 
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good people hadn’t been good, I should have liked goodness.” 
“But who were Mary and the Dear Friend?” asked Maurice. 


“I don’t know any more than you do. I don’t think he liked the Dear 
Friend very much; sometimes he seemed to hate Mary, and sometimes he 
seemed to love her and pity her. Now do you know what he told me? He 
said positively that all beetles believed that they had souls which 

never died, and that the sun, and stars, and everything were made for 
them alone. They believed that men, and other animals, had no souls at 
all. I told him how very absurd that was, and tried to explain to him 
what was really the case; but he only chuckled horribly again. But as 

we went up higher and higher he got more grave, and he didn’t laugh 
any more; and once or twice he said to me quite sadly, ‘Poor little 
Marjorie, you are very young to bother yourself about these things. You 
only know part--only part--and I cannot tell you the rest--I may not!’ 

I began to get quite sorry for him, because it seemed to trouble him; 

I think he really wanted to tell me some more things. Just then I saw 

up above us a River of Light. It was flowing very swiftly and smoothly, 
and looked like melted gold. I don’t know why, but I wanted to plunge 
into the River. It seemed to be the only thing worth doing, or that 

ever had been worth doing. I never wanted anything so much before in 
my life, but the beetle would not let me go. Last of all I began to 

cry; I really did, and you know, Maurice, that I hardly ever cry. But 

it was of no use; he still kept tight hold of my hand. The darkness 

was all grey darkness, except one black piece which stuck up like a 
mountain. We stopped on the top of it, and looked down at the River. I 
kept on crying--I do not know why, but I think it was because it all 
seemed strange and awful. I may have been frightened a little, but it 


was not quite like being frightened. There was a long pause, and then 


the beetle said, ‘Ah, if you only knew now, Marjorie! And if I had only 


known then!’ 


“Just then out of the grey darkness came a thread of light, like a 

little snake, moving very quickly and curling about as if it were glad; 

it hurried towards the great River of Light, and melted into it and 

was gone. I was eager about it, and asked the beetle what it was. ‘I 

may tell you that,’ he replied. ‘It was a soul going home!’ I stopped 
crying then; I felt something the way I feel at an evening service in 

a church in summer time, when they are singing one of the hymns I like 
best. It was a sort of quiet happiness; I can’t explain it properly, 

but I never felt so happy as I did then. ‘Beetle,’ I said, ‘you must 


tell me the rest now.’ 
“T will tell you one thing,” he said. 
“What was it?” asked Maurice quickly. 


For a few seconds Marjorie did not answer. There was a queer dreamy 


look in her eyes. At last she said,-- 


“Maurice, I’m afraid you'll think now that I have been making all this 
up, but I haven’t. I can’t tell you what the beetle said, because I 
_don’t know_. It was about you, and it was very important. I don’t 
even know whether it was good or bad. It has gone straight out of my 
memory, and I _can’t_ get it back again. I'd give anything to be able 


to remember it. I’ve been thinking about it all the morning.” 


“I believe you entirely,” said Maurice thoughtfully. “I have had much 


the same kind of thing happen to me in a dream.” 


He did not add that much the same thing had happened to him on the same 


night. “How did the dream end?” he went on. 
“I awoke directly after the beetle told me that thing that I have 
forgotten. It was broad daylight. But when I got up, the beetle was not 


on the table where I had put it. I could not find it anywhere.” 


“You probably moved it in your sleep. Did you ever walk in your sleep?” 


“Once, when I was quite little--almost a baby. I had got out into the 


garden, and my nurse found me there.” 


Maurice rose, and the two went down the hill together. “I wouldn’t 
trouble about all that if I were you,” said Maurice. “These things can 
generally be explained in the simplest way when one goes through them 
carefully. Coffee, the action of the heart, the position of the body in 
bed, the sounds that one hears while asleep, all help to explain a good 


deal, you know.” 


He did not tell her his own dream. He thought, perhaps rightly, that a 
young girl, unacquainted with the study of mathematics, might be unduly 
impressed by coincidences which were unusual but did not require a 
supernatural explanation. He did not want to frighten her, or let her 

grow superstitious. Yet during the day he thought a good deal about the 


two dreams. 


He had dreamed that he was seated on the one side of the fireplace in 

his rooms at Cambridge, and that the beetle, with the same exaggerated 
dimensions with which Marjorie had seen him, was seated in a lounge 
chair on the other side. They were discussing Maurice’s psychological 
studies, and Maurice was describing to him some of the curious 
experiments which he had made in conjunction with Mr. Meyner. Every 
difficulty that Maurice propounded the beetle made clear at once. He 
even suggested fresh problems which had not occurred to Maurice before, 
and was equally ready with their solution. His last words before 

Maurice awoke were: “There are many things besides which you ought to 
know, and of which you have not realised your own ignorance. You will 


know them all one day.” 


This was all that Maurice could remember of his dream. The difficulties 
propounded and the explanations given had passed completely out of his 
recollection. He was only conscious that during his dream he had felt 

an exhilarating sensation of having known for certain things which he 
had thought it impossible that any one, at least in this life, could 

know at all. 


Shortly afterwards he returned to Cambridge. By this time Marjorie 


seemed to have recovered her normal spirits. She made no further 
allusion to her dream. She was unaffectedly sorry at the departure of 


Maurice. 


Maurice had not been long at Cambridge before he received news of the 
sudden death of Mr. Meyner. Apart from the friendship he had always 
felt for Mr. Meyner, the death seemed to him peculiarly distressing and 
pathetic. The man had worked hard at a study which fascinated him, not 
from any desire for gain, or fame to be derived from it, but with the 
most genuine devotion to the study itself; and he had died before his 
work was done, before he had arrived at any large and definite result. 

Yet Maurice felt assured that Meyner’s patience, and judgment, and 
freedom from prejudice, would, if he had but lived longer, have brought 
him some reward, some light. He had always distrusted and undervalued 
himself; his humility was genuine, but almost irritating. He had been 

at school, and subsequently at college, with Maurice’s guardian, and 

had first met Maurice when he was a boy of fifteen; the friendship 
between the boy and the middle-aged man had formed slowly, but surely, 
since then; yet, although he gave every sign of his liking for Maurice, 

he never seemed to expect Maurice to like him in return; he certainly 
never realised the admiration which Maurice had for his knowledge and 
attainments. So too he loved his wife and only child dearly, and he 

knew that they loved him; but he had never realised how much they loved 
him, and would very possibly have thought such love almost irrational. 
To some extent, perhaps, his studies had spoiled him; he had been 
groping in the darkness after great things, and the one result that he 
seemed to have found there was a sense of his own insignificance. Yet, 
illogically enough, he had never thought others insignificant; he had 
never reached the cynical conclusion that nobody matters very much. 

If his friends and his sympathies were so few, it was not because the 
outside world did not matter to him, but because he could not believe 
that he mattered to the outside world. He had died without ever having 


learned his own value. 


A parcel which was forwarded to Maurice from Mrs. Meyner shortly 
afterwards contained the many note-books which her husband had filled 
with the evidence he had collected, and the work he had done, until 
death interrupted him. With them was a simple and pathetic letter that 
he had written to Maurice on the day before he died. “Look through 


them,” the letter said, in reference to the note-books. “You will see 

and understand what I was aiming at. If you think it worth while, carry 
on the investigation which I began; I own that it is some pleasure to 

me to think that it is possible that you may do so; that one who was 
intimate with my views, and who shared some of my opinions, which are 
not generally held, may be able to give those views and opinions their 
justification. But I do not want you to pledge yourself in any way, nor 

do I ask you to give up your tripos or your career at college for the 


purpose.” 


Maurice paused as he read this last sentence. How often he had 

thought, as he turned English verse into indifferent alcaics, that 

this classical work could only lead, was only educative, could never 

be considered as an end. But he came to no final decision until he 

had spent nearly a month in a rapid survey of those note-books. They 
startled him; the minute accuracy and patience shown in the collection 
of evidence were only what he expected from such a man as Meyner, but 
the brilliant audacity of his theories, the almost savage independence 

of an original mind, looked far different when plainly stated in black 
and white, than when they had fallen humbly and almost hesitatingly 
from the man’s own lips. The romantic side in Maurice’s character was 
touched most by what was worst in Meyner’s books; the finished and 
unprejudiced scholar would have shaken his head over much that looked 
like vain imagining, that was extravagant, and, so far, unsupported. 
Maurice was younger; Meyner’s fierce opposition of an accepted view 
attracted him, and awoke his pugnacity. He would linger over page 

after page of what seemed to him splendid conjecture, of what might 
have seemed to others very useless stuff, and say to himself: “If 

only one could prove that this _is_ so, instead of longing that it 
_may_be so!” The air of conviction with which Meyner wrote down his 
own views on his own subject gained immeasurably in Maurice’s eyes 
from the personal knowledge which Maurice had of Meyner’s perpetual 
tendency to undervalue himself, and to distrust himself in all other 
matters. Even with these views in his mind, he had expected no great 
results; he had been too honest to support them with any evidence that 
was not thoroughly tested. They seemed to Maurice to be the guess of 
genius; the air of conviction had for him the strange attraction of 

a religious, not wholly rational, faith. He decided to abandon his 


University career, and to devote his time to a further prosecution of 


Meyner’s investigations. 


His guardian, who was also his uncle, made very little opposition. 
Maurice had given so much evidence that he was stable. He had an 
unusually large allowance for a young man at Cambridge, and yet he had 
not run into debt. At Cambridge the wealthy are the most in debt, 
because they have most credit and most temptations. As a matter of 

fact, Maurice never had considered the financial side of anything; 

it had simply happened that he had never wanted more than he could 
well afford. But this weighed very much in Maurice’s favour with his 
guardian. He felt that his nephew was a man who understood value, and 
could be trusted. The property to which Maurice would succeed, when he 
came of age, made it unnecessary for him to adopt any profession; nor 
did it bring with it any of those special responsibilities for which a 


special training is supposed to be necessary. 


Maurice, therefore, spent the next two years abroad, for the most part 
in Paris. He had carried with him an introduction to a physician at one 
of the Paris hospitals, who sympathised with him in his work, and was 
able to be of great assistance to him. In this man he gained a friend; 

in other respects these were years, it seemed to him, of disillusion. 

One by one the great, beautiful theories had to go; a tiny meagre fact 
would start up, a fact that meant but little to the ordinary observer, 
and it would be strong enough to overthrow years of work, and send 
the conjecture on which they were founded to some limbo for lost 
absurdities. He had long ago been aghast when he had tried to realise 
how vast is the amount of the things that no man knows. And now for 


“knows” he put “can know.” 


Mrs. Meyner and Marjorie had also been abroad, but he had seen them 
very seldom in those two years. Marjorie seemed to be slowly changing; 
he was no longer the recipient of childish confidences. She was grave 
and more beautiful, perhaps, than she had been; and she was also more 
quiet and reserved; she was friendly with him, up to a limit; she told 
him news, of a kind; she sympathised with his disappointments in his 
work, within decent bounds. At the end of the second year, when Mrs. 
Meyner and Marjorie were staying for a few days in Paris, and Maurice 
was at last awakening to the fact that he could not expect childish 


confidences from one who was no longer a child, Marjorie told him some 


news which surprised him. 


“Aunt Julia has changed very much. I like her now.” 


“She must certainly have changed then,” said Maurice smiling. 


“I don’t mean,” Marjorie explained, “that she is different to other 
people--only to mamma and myself. Her servants are in terror of her, 
and her tenants hate her, and so on; but she has been really kind to 
me. I think she likes me. We were staying with her a few weeks ago. 


You'll be surprised to hear that she likes you too.” 


“Of course,” said Maurice, “it is surprising that any one likes me, as 


you say.” 


“I don’t think I said that. She told me quite suddenly once that she 
liked Maurice Grey, because he was the cleverest man she knew in one 
respect. Mamma suggested that it was because you understood her. ‘No, 
my dear,’ said Aunt Julia, ‘the village people do that, because I 

speak plainly, and they try to pay me back again for it. He always 
misunderstood me. I like him. He will not do much, because he can’t 
concentrate himself on one thing; but I like Maurice Grey all the 
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same. 


Marjorie did not repeat any more of Aunt Julia’s conversation; but the 
old lady had gone on to say that Maurice, however, would probably 
concentrate himself on one person. She added, in her point-blank way, 
that she intended him ultimately to marry Marjorie. She did not appear 
to think that Marjorie, or Maurice, or Mrs. Meyner, could have a voice 
in the matter; the marriage was one of the things that the perverse old 


woman had made up her mind to arrange. 


“Tm glad that dear old lady likes me,” said Maurice. “I always liked 
her--I really did. She was full of such striking and impressive 
contrasts--the soft, purring voice and the ill-tempered words--her 
gentle, peaceful face and her fearful pugnacity. And I like her more 


because she has been good to you, you say.” 


“Did you ever,” asked Marjorie, hurriedly going to another subject, 


“find out anything new about the intelligence of the brute creation?” 


“T think I used to tell some lies about a favourite terrier of mine 

once, and made myself believe them. No, Marjorie, that has not been my 
line. It has been quite enough to find out that I and you, and all the 

rest of us, have got no intelligence worth mentioning, none that will 


do a thousandth part of what we want it to do. What made you ask that?” 


“I was thinking about that beetle you found on the common when you were 


stopping with us once, and about the dream I had.” 
“Ah! I remember that.” 


“I never found the dead beetle, although I hunted everywhere for it, 


and I never remembered what it told me about you.” 


“I did not tell you at the time, Marjorie, but I had a dream about 

the beetle that same night. It came to me that night and told me 
everything I wanted to know--the things I have been working at for the 
last two years. Of course, they were all gone when I awoke, but I can 
remember it saying that I should know them all one day. I am afraid 
that dead beetle lied.” 


“Maurice,” said Marjorie suddenly, “sometimes a thought flashes across 
my mind that in a minute I may be dead. I don’t know even what life 
and death mean; yet I have to live and die. There are stars above me, 
but I do not know why they are there. There are beasts, and birds, and 
insects everywhere, and I do not know how important they are. I feel 
lost and horrible. No, I feel like a prisoner beating against an iron 

wall. For a few moments it is torture to be like that; I should kill 

myself or go mad if it went on. But it always passes away, and three 
minutes afterwards Iam wondering if I will do my hair a different 
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way---- 
“Don’t!” murmured Maurice, softly. 
“Or I can be really angry because my maid knocks something over, or 


does something clumsy; when one speaks of it, it seems absurd enough. 


Speaking spoils everything. Lovers--in books, I mean--talk the worst 


nonsense, and yet that nonsense is the expression of a very fine 

thing. I do not think that silence is enough appreciated. I want, for 
instance, to let you know what I am thinking. Well, when I put the 
thought into words, I lose some of it, or add something to it, or I 

alter it by an accident with the tone of my voice. Now if I could just 
look at you and you at me, and we could understand one another exactly 


through silence, it would be splendid.” 


Maurice agreed with her. After two years of disappointment silence 
seemed to him almost the only thing left. There was, however, one 

thing even more consolatory. About a year after this conversation with 
Marjorie the two met once more, and Maurice put his failures behind him 
and told Marjorie that he loved her. So they both spoke the nonsense 
which they deprecated. We all believe that in affairs of the heart 

we are not as the others, and we are all mistaken. With him there 

was an iteration of “I love you,” with a deep tremble in the voice; 

and with her there was a sighing echo of the same words, coming up 
between blushes. The expression of the feeling was almost ludicrous; 

the feeling itself was so sacred that the lightest touch of thought 

seemed to soil it, and a writer, after turning over his vocabulary in 
disgust, can find nothing explanatory which at all matches it. But when 
it took place, it seemed to Maurice the only important thing that ever 
had happened to him; the psychological studies, which had brought him 
so much disappointment, appeared in a new light as a plaything that had 


seemed to amuse him until love came. 


This did not happen at Paris. Maurice had returned to England, and 

all of them--Mrs. Meyner, Marjorie, and Maurice--were staying in Aunt 
Julia’s house. It was a lonely old house, much too big for that one 
wicked old lady; it stood outside a North Yorkshire village, just 

where a grand, dignified old hill drew back its skirts, with a sharp 

sweep, from contamination with human dwelling-places. Aunt Julia owned 
quarries at the foot of the hill, and got therefrom more money than 

was good for her. The time was December, and the moors looked bleak 
and cold. But it was a comfortable house. Aunt Julia had devoted her 
many years to the study of comfort--her own comfort. “There is nothing 
to shoot,” she explained to Maurice, “except my tenants down in the 
village. You can shoot them, if you like. There’s the library, though, 


which is good, and you can smoke anywhere you like----” 


“But you used to hate smoking?” said Maurice. 


“My dear Maurice, there are two of me, and you used to know the wrong 
one. Down in the village they mostly know the wrong one, and they call 
her, I am told, the hell-cat, which is rude of them. Yes, you can smoke 
anywhere. If you and Marjorie want to go out of the house--which is a 
thing I never do in December--I believe there are some horses round 

at the back. If there is anything wrong about the horses, or Pilkin, 

or anything that is his, just tell me, and I will say a word or two. 

I believe the man presumes on my ignorance. You can go and see my 
quarries, or my cottages; but you had better not go to the cottages, 
because they have no drains. I should like to give them some drains, 

but the tenants won’t let me. They are poor people, and a strong smell 


makes a difference to their colourless existence.” 


So Maurice did a certain amount of reading, riding, and smoking. 

But, of course, Marjorie made for him the chief charm of the house. 
Mrs. Meyner had willingly consented to the engagement; even if she 
had desired to oppose it, her more strenuous half-sister would have 
reasoned her out of it; or, to use her own gentle euphemism, would have 
said a word or two. The days passed quietly enough. To Maurice they 
were a pleasant rest after his three years of wasted laboriousness. 
“Marjorie,” he said to her one afternoon, when they had wandered over 
the dignified hill, and as they came back saw the bare boughs of the 
trees in the plantation black against a red blot of sunset, “Marjorie, 

I have done with all questions. I am here, and you are here, and that 

is enough for me. I am going to live and love, and enjoy. Blessed be 

my fate that has saved me from the sordid worry of life. (Just wait 

a second, will you? can’t get a match to light in this wind.) We 

will make a beautiful house, with beautiful things in it, with good 
books on shelves, and good wine in the cellar, and a good cook in the 
kitchen. And no one shall enter into that house who is not either very 


beautiful, or very clever, or too good for this world.” 


“But I shall be so lonely there without you,” said Marjorie, gently, 


with her sparkling eyes looking groundwards. 


Maurice laughed. “Ah, Marjorie, you and I will be one, and you are more 


beautiful, and clever, and better than any one in the world. That is 
how I shall have a right to come into my own beautiful house. We will 
trouble ourselves with no theories about anything. We will not get 
excited about anything; an excited man always has been, or will be, 


dull. We will make life one long, gentle enjoyment.” 


He spoke half in jest and half in earnest, telling his soul of 
beautiful things laid up in that house for many years; bidding himself 


to eat, and drink, and enjoy judiciously. 


Perhaps it was because Marjorie at that moment looked towards the 
sunset. It seemed so far away from her, and yet so desirable. She had 
the fancy, common among children and poets, that the dying light looked 


the gate of some wonderful place to be seen hereafter. 


“Maurice, Maurice!” she cried. “Look at that. I have the lost, 


prisoned feeling again when I look at it. It is too far away.” 


That night ended all. There were beautiful things to come, so it seemed 
to both of them, such poetry and love as never had been before; and all 
was stopped by an accident, one commonplace accident, almost too poor 


to be put into a story. 


Marjorie had been subdued, almost depressed; she had talked but little 
at dinner or afterwards. Mrs. Meyner and Marjorie both went to bed 
rather early. Maurice, restless from his love-passion, had gone to walk 
and smoke for an hour on the fell-side. Aunt Julia sat before the fire 

in the drawing-room, waiting for Maurice to return, reading a favourite 


chapter of Gibbon. 


For some time one would have said that Marjorie was sleeping quietly 
and peacefully. Then suddenly she sat up in bed, her eyes still closed. 

She began talking in her sleep. “Tell me! Come back again and tell me. 
I_will_ know. Iam on the verge, and--and----.” She stopped talking; 
quickly she moved from the bed to the dressing-table, and her fingers 
fumbled impatiently with the opening of her dressing-case. She had 
drawn up the blind, and the moonlight shone straight upon her. Her lips 
were still moving, but no sound came. She opened the dressing-case and 


took from it a glass jar which was filled with old dead rose leaves. 


She had filled it herself long before, when she was a child. She 
unscrewed the silver top, and began to take out the rose leaves very 
carefully. At the bottom of the jar she found the thing for which she 
had been looking, and laid it on the palm of her little white hand. It 
was the withered body of a large dead beetle. 


For a moment she stood thus. And then she drew a long breath, and 
opened her eyes wide. She was awake, and she had remembered the 
horrible thing which she had heard in a dream and had forgotten. 
Quivering and almost breathless she hurried from the room, just as she 


was. 


Aunt Julia had good nerves, but she was a little startled when the 
door of the drawing-room was flung open, and she saw, standing in the 
doorway, the figure of Marjorie, white-robed, bare-footed, with both 


hands stretched out, and struggling in vain, as it seemed, to speak. 
“Marjorie! What is it?” cried Aunt Julia in a shaking voice. 
She found words at last. 


“Maurice is dead--dead! He fell--I saw him fall--over there, against 


the plantation, down into the quarry. He is dead!” 


There followed a burst of hysterical laughter, more bitter than any 


tears, and then she fainted away. 


Aunt Julia stood in the porch, looking out. She was white to the lips. 
By the moonlight she could see the procession coming nearer--two men 
carrying lanterns, four men carrying a hurdle with a burden upon it, 


covered up altogether because it was broken and ghastly. 


‘ANNA ON THE NECK' 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 


The Party and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov 


AFTER the wedding they had not even light refreshments; the happy 
pair simply drank a glass of champagne, changed into their travelling 
things, and drove to the station. Instead of a gay wedding ball and 
supper, instead of music and dancing, they went on a journey to 

pray at a shrine a hundred and fifty miles away. Many people commended 
this, saying that Modest Alexeitch was a man high up in the service 
and no longer young, and that a noisy wedding might not have seemed 
quite suitable; and music is apt to sound dreary when a government 
official of fifty-two marries a girl who is only just eighteen. 

People said, too, that Modest Alexeitch, being a man of principle, 

had arranged this visit to the monastery expressly in order to make 

his young bride realize that even in marriage he put religion and 


morality above everything. 


The happy pair were seen off at the station. The crowd of relations 
and colleagues in the service stood, with glasses in their hands, 
waiting for the train to start to shout "Hurrah!" and the bride's 
father, Pyotr Leontyitch, wearing a top-hat and the uniform of a 
teacher, already drunk and very pale, kept craning towards the 


window, glass in hand and saying in an imploring voice: 
"Anyuta! Anya, Anya! one word!" 


Anna bent out of the window to him, and he whispered something to 
her, enveloping her in a stale smell of alcohol, blew into her ear 

--she could make out nothing--and made the sign of the cross 

over her face, her bosom, and her hands; meanwhile he was breathing 
in gasps and tears were shining in his eyes. And the schoolboys, 
Anna's brothers, Petya and Andrusha, pulled at his coat from behind, 


whispering in confusion: 
"Father, hush! . . . Father, that’s enough. .. ." 


When the train started, Anna saw her father run a little way after 


the train, staggering and spilling his wine, and what a kind, guilty, 
pitiful face he had: 


"Hurra--ah!" he shouted. 


The happy pair were left alone. Modest Alexeitch looked about the 
compartment, arranged their things on the shelves, and sat down, 
smiling, opposite his young wife. He was an official of medium 

height, rather stout and puffy, who looked exceedingly well nourished, 
with long whiskers and no moustache. His clean-shaven, round, sharply 
defined chin looked like the heel of a foot. The most characteristic 
point in his face was the absence of moustache, the bare, freshly 

shaven place, which gradually passed into the fat cheeks, quivering 

like jelly. His deportment was dignified, his movements were 


deliberate, his manner was soft. 


"I cannot help remembering now one circumstance," he said, smiling. 
"When, five years ago, Kosorotoy received the order of St. Anna of 
the second grade, and went to thank His Excellency, His Excellency 
expressed himself as follows: 'So now you have three Annas: one in 
your buttonhole and two on your neck.’ And it must be explained 
that at that time Kosorotov's wife, a quarrelsome and frivolous 
person, had just returned to him, and that her name was Anna. I 
trust that when I receive the Anna of the second grade His Excellency 


will not have occasion to say the same thing to me." 


He smiled with his little eyes. And she, too, smiled, troubled at 
the thought that at any moment this man might kiss her with his 
thick damp lips, and that she had no right to prevent his doing so. 
The soft movements of his fat person frightened her; she felt both 
fear and disgust. He got up, without haste took off the order from 


his neck, took off his coat and waistcoat, and put on his dressing-gown. 
"That's better," he said, sitting down beside Anna. 


Anna remembered what agony the wedding had been, when it had seemed 
to her that the priest, and the guests, and every one in church had 
been looking at her sorrowfully and asking why, why was she, such 


a sweet, nice girl, marrying such an elderly, uninteresting gentleman. 


Only that morning she was delighted that everything had been 
satisfactorily arranged, but at the time of the wedding, and now 

in the railway carriage, she felt cheated, guilty, and ridiculous. 

Here she had married a rich man and yet she had no money, her 
wedding-dress had been bought on credit, and when her father and 
brothers had been saying good-bye, she could see from their faces 
that they had not a farthing. Would they have any supper that day? 
And tomorrow? And for some reason it seemed to her that her father 
and the boys were sitting tonight hungry without her, and feeling 


the same misery as they had the day after their mother's funeral. 
"Oh, how unhappy I am!” she thought. "Why am I so unhappy?" 


With the awkwardness of a man with settled habits, unaccustomed to 
deal with women, Modest Alexeitch touched her on the waist and 
patted her on the shoulder, while she went on thinking about money, 
about her mother and her mother's death. When her mother died, her 
father, Pyotr Leontyitch, a teacher of drawing and writing in the 

high school, had taken to drink, impoverishment had followed, the 
boys had not had boots or goloshes, their father had been hauled 

up before the magistrate, the warrant officer had come and made an 
inventory of the furniture. ... What a disgrace! Anna had had to 

look after her drunken father, darn her brothers’ stockings, go to 
market, and when she was complimented on her youth, her beauty, and 
her elegant manners, it seemed to her that every one was looking 

at her cheap hat and the holes in her boots that were inked over. 

And at night there had been tears and a haunting dread that her 
father would soon, very soon, be dismissed from the school for his 
weakness, and that he would not survive it, but would die, too, 

like their mother. But ladies of their acquaintance had taken the 
matter in hand and looked about for a good match for Anna. This 
Modest Alexevitch, who was neither young nor good-looking but had 
money, was soon found. He had a hundred thousand in the bank and 
the family estate, which he had let on lease. He was a man of 
principle and stood well with His Excellency; it would be nothing 

to him, so they told Anna, to get a note from His Excellency to the 
directors of the high school, or even to the Education Commissioner, 


to prevent Pyotr Leontyitch from being dismissed. 


While she was recalling these details, she suddenly heard strains 

of music which floated in at the window, together with the sound 

of voices. The train was stopping at a station. In the crowd beyond 

the platform an accordion and a cheap squeaky fiddle were being 
briskly played, and the sound of a military band came from beyond 
the villas and the tall birches and poplars that lay bathed in the 
moonlight; there must have been a dance in the place. Summer visitors 
and townspeople, who used to come out here by train in fine weather 
for a breath of fresh air, were parading up and down on the platform. 
Among them was the wealthy owner of all the summer villas--a tall, 
stout, dark man called Artynov. He had prominent eyes and looked 
like an Armenian. He wore a strange costume; his shirt was unbuttoned, 
showing his chest; he wore high boots with spurs, and a black cloak 
hung from his shoulders and dragged on the ground like a train. Two 


boar-hounds followed him with their sharp noses to the ground. 


Tears were still shining in Anna’s eyes, but she was not thinking 
now of her mother, nor of money, nor of her marriage; but shaking 
hands with schoolboys and officers she knew, she laughed gaily and 
said quickly: 


"How do you do? How are you?" 


She went out on to the platform between the carriages into the 
moonlight, and stood so that they could all see her in her new 


splendid dress and hat. 
"Why are we stopping here?” she asked. 
"This is a junction. They are waiting for the mail train to pass." 


Seeing that Artynov was looking at her, she screwed up her eyes 
coquettishly and began talking aloud in French; and because her 

voice sounded so pleasant, and because she heard music and the moon 
was reflected in the pond, and because Artynov, the notorious Don 
Juan and spoiled child of fortune, was looking at her eagerly and 

with curiosity, and because every one was in good spirits--she 
suddenly felt joyful, and when the train started and the officers 


of her acquaintance saluted her, she was humming the polka the 


strains of which reached her from the military band playing beyond 
the trees; and she returned to her compartment feeling as though 
it had been proved to her at the station that she would certainly 


be happy in spite of everything. 


The happy pair spent two days at the monastery, then went back to 
town. They lived in a rent-free flat. When Modest Alexevitch had 
gone to the office, Anna played the piano, or shed tears of depression, 
or lay down on a couch and read novels or looked through fashion 
papers. At dinner Modest Alexevitch ate a great deal and talked 
about politics, about appointments, transfers, and promotions in 

the service, about the necessity of hard work, and said that, family 
life not being a pleasure but a duty, if you took care of the kopecks 
the roubles would take care of themselves, and that he put religion 
and morality before everything else in the world. And holding his 


knife in his fist as though it were a sword, he would say: 
"Every one ought to have his duties!" 


And Anna listened to him, was frightened, and could not eat, and 
she usually got up from the table hungry. After dinner her husband 
lay down for a nap and snored loudly, while Anna went to see her 
own people. Her father and the boys looked at her in a peculiar 

way, as though just before she came in they had been blaming her 
for having married for money a tedious, wearisome man she did not 
love; her rustling skirts, her bracelets, and her general air of a 
married lady, offended them and made them uncomfortable. In her 
presence they felt a little embarrassed and did not know what to 

talk to her about; but yet they still loved her as before, and were 

not used to having dinner without her. She sat down with them to 
cabbage soup, porridge, and fried potatoes, smelling of mutton 
dripping. Pyotr Leontyitch filled his glass from the decanter with 

a trembling hand and drank it off hurriedly, greedily, with repulsion, 
then poured out a second glass and then a third. Petya and Andrusha, 
thin, pale boys with big eyes, would take the decanter and say 
desperately: 


"You mustn't, father... . Enough, father... ." 


And Anna, too, was troubled and entreated him to drink no more; and 


he would suddenly fly into a rage and beat the table with his fists: 


"I won't allow any one to dictate to me!" he would shout. "Wretched 


boys! wretched girl! I'll turn you all out!" 


But there was a note of weakness, of good-nature in his voice, and 

no one was afraid of him. After dinner he usually dressed in his 

best. Pale, with a cut on his chin from shaving, craning his thin 

neck, he would stand for half an hour before the glass, prinking, 
combing his hair, twisting his black moustache, sprinkling himself 
with scent, tying his cravat in a bow; then he would put on his 

gloves and his top-hat, and go off to give his private lessons. Or 

if it was a holiday he would stay at home and paint, or play the 
harmonium, which wheezed and growled; he would try to wrest from 
it pure harmonious sounds and would sing to it; or would storm at 


the boys: 


"Wretches! Good-for-nothing boys! You have spoiled the instrument!" 


In the evening Anna's husband played cards with his colleagues, who 
lived under the same roof in the government quarters. The wives of 
these gentlemen would come in--ugly, tastelessly dressed women, 

as coarse as cooks--and gossip would begin in the flat as tasteless 

and unattractive as the ladies themselves. Sometimes Modest Alexevitch 
would take Anna to the theatre. In the intervals he would never let 
her stir a step from his side, but walked about arm in arm with her 
through the corridors and the foyer. When he bowed to some one, he 
immediately whispered to Anna: "A civil councillor . . . visits at 

His Excellency's"; or, "A man of means .. . has a house of his 

own.” When they passed the buffet Anna had a great longing for 
something sweet; she was fond of chocolate and apple cakes, but she 
had no money, and she did not like to ask her husband. He would 


take a pear, pinch it with his fingers, and ask uncertainly: 
"How much?" 


"Twenty-five kopecks!" 


"I say!" he would reply, and put it down; but as it was awkward to 
leave the buffet without buying anything, he would order some 
seltzer-water and drink the whole bottle himself, and tears would 


come into his eyes. And Anna hated him at such times. 

And suddenly flushing crimson, he would say to her rapidly: 
"Bow to that old lady!" 

"But I don't know her." 


"No matter. That's the wife of the director of the local treasury! 
Bow, I tell you,” he would grumble insistently. "Your head won't 


drop off." 


Anna bowed and her head certainly did not drop off, but it was 
agonizing. She did everything her husband wanted her to, and was 
furious with herself for having let him deceive her like the veriest 
idiot. She had only married him for his money, and yet she had less 
money now than before her marriage. In old days her father would 


sometimes give her twenty kopecks, but now she had not a farthing. 


To take money by stealth or ask for it, she could not; she was 

afraid of her husband, she trembled before him. She felt as though 
she had been afraid of him for years. In her childhood the director 
of the high school had always seemed the most impressive and 
terrifying force in the world, sweeping down like a thunderstorm 
or a steam-engine ready to crush her; another similar force of which 
the whole family talked, and of which they were for some reason 
afraid, was His Excellency; then there were a dozen others, less 
formidable, and among them the teachers at the high school, with 
shaven upper lips, stern, implacable; and now finally, there was 
Modest Alexeitch, a man of principle, who even resembled the director 
in the face. And in Anna's imagination all these forces blended 
together into one, and, in the form of a terrible, huge white bear, 
menaced the weak and erring such as her father. And she was afraid 
to say anything in opposition to her husband, and gave a forced 
smile, and tried to make a show of pleasure when she was coarsely 


caressed and defiled by embraces that excited her terror. Only once 


Pyotr Leontyitch had the temerity to ask for a loan of fifty roubles 
in order to pay some very irksome debt, but what an agony it had 


been! 


"Very good; I'll give it to you," said Modest Alexeitch after a 
moment's thought; "but I warn you I won't help you again till you 
give up drinking. Such a failing is disgraceful in a man in the 
government service! I must remind you of the well-known fact that 
many capable people have been ruined by that passion, though they 
might possibly, with temperance, have risen in time to a very high 


position." 


And long-winded phrases followed: "inasmuch as .. .", "following 
upon which proposition . ..", "in view of the aforesaid contention 
.."; and Pyotr Leontyitch was in agonies of humiliation and felt 


an intense craving for alcohol. 


And when the boys came to visit Anna, generally in broken boots and 


threadbare trousers, they, too, had to listen to sermons. 


"Every man ought to have his duties!" Modest Alexeitch would say 


to them. 


And he did not give them money. But he did give Anna bracelets, 
rings, and brooches, saying that these things would come in useful 
for a rainy day. And he often unlocked her drawer and made an 


inspection to see whether they were all safe. 
Il 


Meanwhile winter came on. Long before Christmas there was an 
announcement in the local papers that the usual winter ball would 
take place on the twenty-ninth of December in the Hall of Nobility. 
Every evening after cards Modest Alexeitch was excitedly whispering 
with his colleagues’ wives and glancing at Anna, and then paced up 
and down the room for a long while, thinking. At last, late one 


evening, he stood still, facing Anna, and said: 


"You ought to get yourself a ball dress. Do you understand? Onl 
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please consult Marya Grigoryevna and Natalya Kuzminishna." 


And he gave her a hundred roubles. She took the money, but she did 
not consult any one when she ordered the ball dress; she spoke to 

no one but her father, and tried to imagine how her mother would 
have dressed for a ball. Her mother had always dressed in the latest 
fashion and had always taken trouble over Anna, dressing her elegantly 
like a doll, and had taught her to speak French and dance the mazurka 
superbly (she had been a governess for five years before her 

marriage). Like her mother, Anna could make a new dress out of an 
old one, clean gloves with benzine, hire jewels; and, like her 

mother, she knew how to screw up her eyes, lisp, assume graceful 
attitudes, fly into raptures when necessary, and throw a mournful 

and enigmatic look into her eyes. And from her father she had 
inherited the dark colour of her hair and eyes, her highly-strung 
nerves, and the habit of always making herself look her best. 


When, half an hour before setting off for the ball, Modest Alexeitch 
went into her room without his coat on, to put his order round his 
neck before her pier-glass, dazzled by her beauty and the splendour 
of her fresh, ethereal dress, he combed his whiskers complacently 


and said: 


"So that's what my wife can look like... so that's what you can 

look like! Anyuta!" he went on, dropping into a tone of solemnity, 

"I have made your fortune, and now I beg you to do something for 
mine. I beg you to get introduced to the wife of His Excellency! 

For God's sake, do! Through her I may get the post of senior reporting 


clerk!" 


They went to the ball. They reached the Hall of Nobility, the 
entrance with the hall porter. They came to the vestibule with the 
hat-stands, the fur coats; footmen scurrying about, and ladies with 
low necks putting up their fans to screen themselves from the 
draughts. There was a smell of gas and of soldiers. When Anna, 
walking upstairs on her husband's arm, heard the music and saw 
herself full length in the looking-glass in the full glow of the 

lights, there was a rush of joy in her heart, and she felt the same 


presentiment of happiness as in the moonlight at the station. She 


walked in proudly, confidently, for the first time feeling herself 

not a girl but a lady, and unconsciously imitating her mother in 
her walk and in her manner. And for the first time in her life she 
felt rich and free. Even her husband's presence did not oppress 

her, for as she crossed the threshold of the hall she had guessed 
instinctively that the proximity of an old husband did not detract 
from her in the least, but, on the contrary, gave her that shade 

of piquant mystery that is so attractive to men. The orchestra was 
already playing and the dances had begun. After their flat Anna was 
overwhelmed by the lights, the bright colours, the music, the noise, 
and looking round the room, thought, "Oh, how lovely!" She at once 
distinguished in the crowd all her acquaintances, every one she had 
met before at parties or on picnics--all the officers, the teachers, 

the lawyers, the officials, the landowners, His Excellency, Artynovy, 
and the ladies of the highest standing, dressed up and very 
_deécollettées_, handsome and ugly, who had already taken up their 
positions in the stalls and pavilions of the charity bazaar, to 

begin selling things for the benefit of the poor. A huge officer 

in epaulettes--she had been introduced to him in Staro-Kievsky 
Street when she was a schoolgirl, but now she could not remember 
his name--seemed to spring from out of the ground, begging her 
for a waltz, and she flew away from her husband, feeling as though 
she were floating away in a sailing-boat in a violent storm, while 
her husband was left far away on the shore. She danced passionately, 
with fervour, a waltz, then a polka and a quadrille, being snatched 
by one partner as soon as she was left by another, dizzy with music 
and the noise, mixing Russian with French, lisping, laughing, and 
with no thought of her husband or anything else. She excited great 
admiration among the men--that was evident, and indeed it could 
not have been otherwise; she was breathless with excitement, felt 
thirsty, and convulsively clutched her fan. Pyotr Leontyitch, her 
father, in a crumpled dress-coat that smelt of benzine, came up to 


her, offering her a plate of pink ice. 


"You are enchanting this evening," he said, looking at her rapturously, 
"and I have never so much regretted that you were in such a hurry 

to get married. ... What was it for? I know you did it for our 

sake, but..." With a shaking hand he drew out a roll of notes 


and said: "I got the money for my lessons today, and can pay your 


husband what I owe him." 


She put the plate back into his hand, and was pounced upon by some 
one and borne off to a distance. She caught a glimpse over her 
partner's shoulder of her father gliding over the floor, putting 


his arm round a lady and whirling down the ball-room with her. 
"How sweet he is when he is sober!" she thought. 


She danced the mazurka with the same huge officer; he moved gravely, 
as heavily as a dead carcase in a uniform, twitched his shoulders 

and his chest, stamped his feet very languidly--he felt fearfully 
disinclined to dance. She fluttered round him, provoking him by her 
beauty, her bare neck; her eyes glowed defiantly, her movements 

were passionate, while he became more and more indifferent, and 


held out his hands to her as graciously as a king. 
"Bravo, bravo!” said people watching them. 


But little by little the huge officer, too, broke out; he grew 

lively, excited, and, overcome by her fascination, was carried away 

and danced lightly, youthfully, while she merely moved her shoulders 
and looked slyly at him as though she were now the queen and he 
were her slave; and at that moment it seemed to her that the whole 
room was looking at them, and that everybody was thrilled and envied 
them. The huge officer had hardly had time to thank her for the 
dance, when the crowd suddenly parted and the men drew themselves 


up in a strange way, with their hands at their sides. 


His Excellency, with two stars on his dress-coat, was walking up 
to her. Yes, His Excellency was walking straight towards her, for 
he was staring directly at her with a sugary smile, while he licked 


his lips as he always did when he saw a pretty woman. 


"Delighted, delighted . . ." he began. "I shall order your husband 

to be clapped in a lock-up for keeping such a treasure hidden from 
us till now. I've come to you with a message from my wife,” he went 
on, offering her his arm. "You must help us... . M-m-yes. ... 


We ought to give you the prize for beauty as they do in America 


....M-m-yes.... The Americans. ... My wife is expecting you 


impatiently.” 


He led her to a stall and presented her to a middle-aged lady, the 
lower part of whose face was disproportionately large, so that she 


looked as though she were holding a big stone in her mouth. 


"You must help us,” she said through her nose in a sing-song voice. 
"All the pretty women are working for our charity bazaar, and you 


are the only one enjoying yourself. Why won't you help us?” 


She went away, and Anna took her place by the cups and the silver 
samovar. She was soon doing a lively trade. Anna asked no less than 

a rouble for a cup of tea, and made the huge officer drink three 

cups. Artynov, the rich man with prominent eyes, who suffered from 
asthma, came up, too; he was not dressed in the strange costume in 
which Anna had seen him in the summer at the station, but wore a 
dress-coat like every one else. Keeping his eyes fixed on Anna, he 
drank a glass of champagne and paid a hundred roubles for it, then 
drank some tea and gave another hundred--all this without saying 

a word, as he was short of breath through asthma. ... Anna invited 
purchasers and got money out of them, firmly convinced by now that 
her smiles and glances could not fail to afford these people great 
pleasure. She realized now that she was created exclusively for 

this noisy, brilliant, laughing life, with its music, its dancers, 

its adorers, and her old terror of a force that was sweeping down 
upon her and menacing to crush her seemed to her ridiculous: she 
was afraid of no one now, and only regretted that her mother could 


not be there to rejoice at her success. 


Pyotr Leontyitch, pale by now but still steady on his legs, came 

up to the stall and asked for a glass of brandy. Anna turned crimson, 
expecting him to say something inappropriate (she was already ashamed 
of having such a poor and ordinary father); but he emptied his 

glass, took ten roubles out of his roll of notes, flung it down, 

and walked away with dignity without uttering a word. A little later 

she saw him dancing in the grand chain, and by now he was staggering 
and kept shouting something, to the great confusion of his partner; 


and Anna remembered how at the ball three years before he had 


staggered and shouted in the same way, and it had ended in the 
police-sergeant’s taking him home to bed, and next day the director 
had threatened to dismiss him from his post. How inappropriate that 


memory was! 


When the samovars were put out in the stalls and the exhausted 
ladies handed over their takings to the middle-aged lady with the 
stone in her mouth, Artynov took Anna on his arm to the hall where 
supper was served to all who had assisted at the bazaar. There were 
some twenty people at supper, not more, but it was very noisy. His 


Excellency proposed a toast: 


"In this magnificent dining-room it will be appropriate to drink 
to the success of the cheap dining-rooms, which are the object of 


today's bazaar." 


The brigadier-general proposed the toast: "To the power by which 
even the artillery is vanquished,” and all the company clinked 


glasses with the ladies. It was very, very gay. 


When Anna was escorted home it was daylight and the cooks were going 
to market. Joyful, intoxicated, full of new sensations, exhausted, 


she undressed, dropped into bed, and at once fell asleep. . . . 


It was past one in the afternoon when the servant waked her and 
announced that M. Artynov had called. She dressed quickly and went 
down into the drawing-room. Soon after Artynov, His Excellency 
called to thank her for her assistance in the bazaar. With a sugary 
smile, chewing his lips, he kissed her hand, and asking her permission 
to come again, took his leave, while she remained standing in the 
middle of the drawing-room, amazed, enchanted, unable to believe 
that this change in her life, this marvellous change, had taken 

place so quickly; and at that moment Modest Alexeitch walked in 

... and he, too, stood before her now with the same ingratiating, 
sugary, cringingly respectful expression which she was accustomed. 
to see on his face in the presence of the great and powerful; and 

with rapture, with indignation, with contempt, convinced that no 
harm would come to her from it, she said, articulating distinctly 


each word: 


"Be off, you blockhead!" 


From this time forward Anna never had one day free, as she was 

always taking part in picnics, expeditions, performances. She 

returned home every day after midnight, and went to bed on the floor 
in the drawing-room, and afterwards used to tell every one, touchingly, 
how she slept under flowers. She needed a very great deal of money, 
but she was no longer afraid of Modest Alexeitch, and spent his 

money as though it were her own; and she did not ask, did not demand 
it, simply sent him in the bills. "Give bearer two hundred roubles," 


or "Pay one hundred roubles at once." 


At Easter Modest Alexeitch received the Anna of the second grade. 
When he went to offer his thanks, His Excellency put aside the paper 


he was reading and settled himself more comfortably in his chair. 


"So now you have three Annas," he said, scrutinizing his white hands 


and pink nails--"one on your buttonhole and two on your neck." 


Modest Alexeitch put two fingers to his lips as a precaution against 


laughing too loud and said: 


"Now I have only to look forward to the arrival of a little Vladimir. 


I make bold to beg your Excellency to stand godfather." 


He was alluding to Vladimir of the fourth grade, and was already 
imagining how he would tell everywhere the story of this pun, so 
happy in its readiness and audacity, and he wanted to say something 
equally happy, but His Excellency was buried again in his newspaper, 


and merely gave him a nod. 


And Anna went on driving about with three horses, going out hunting 
with Artynov, playing in one-act dramas, going out to supper, and 

was more and more rarely with her own family; they dined now alone. 
Pyotr Leontyitch was drinking more heavily than ever; there was no 
money, and the harmonium had been sold long ago for debt. The boys 
did not let him go out alone in the street now, but looked after 


him for fear he might fall down; and whenever they met Anna driving 


in Staro-Kievsky Street with a pair of horses and Artynov on the 
box instead of a coachman, Pyotr Leontyitch took off his top-hat, 
and was about to shout to her, but Petya and Andrusha took him by 


the arm, and said imploringly: 


"You mustn't, father. Hush, father!" 


THE HEROISM OF TORII KATSUTAKA 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 


Tales of the Samurai, by Asataro Miyamori 


The little garrison besieged in the Castle of Nagashino, in the 


province of Mikawa, was in desperate straits. 


Okudaira Sadayoshi, Governor of the castle, was away at a distance on 
business of importance, and his son, Sadamasa, was left in command with 
a small company of but eight hundred men. These fought with the courage 
of despair; but having been taken at unawares, the castle was ill 

provided with ammunition and provisions, and at the end of a fortnight 
death, from starvation, or the alternative of surrender, stared them in 


the face. 


It was at the close of April in the third year of Tensho (1575). Takeda 
Katsuyori, Lord of Kai, knowing his feudal enemy, Sadayoshi, to be 
absent, deemed it a good opportunity to attack his stronghold; and, 
therefore, at the head of 28,000, suddenly swooped down and surrounded 
the castle. Stationing his head-quarters on a hill opposite the main 
entrance, he invested it on all sides, day and night continuing 

the assaults on the walls, so that, if possible, it might fall into his 

hands before either Sadayoshi’s liege lord, Tokugawa Iyeyasu, or the 


latter’s powerful ally, Oda Nobunaga, could come to the rescue. 


By the end of two weeks some three hundred of the defenders had been 


killed, or so seriously wounded as to be incapable of rendering further 


aid; and sparing though they had been of it, food remained for barely 
two days more. In this sore strait Sadamasa summoned all his men and 


with calm courage and determination addressed them as follows:— 


“My men,” he said, “I cannot speak too highly of your bravery and 
devotion, and I thank you. But the odds against us are too great and 
the castle must be given up. Our ammunition has almost run out and we 
have food for but two days more. To send for help is impossible, so 
closely does the enemy watch every outlet. I will send an envoy to 
Takeda requesting that you may all depart unmolested, while I myself 
will commit _seppuku_. It may be in your hearts to fight to the end 
rather than surrender the castle, but of what avail would it be for you 
thus to sacrifice your lives. It would do no good to me nor to anyone 
else. It is my wish that you should all live to join my father and 
hereafter fight again for him and it may be recover the castle that we 

are now forced by wholly unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances to 
yield. There is nothing else to be done. Save yourselves and allow me 


” 


to commit _seppuku_. 


Sadamasa ceased speaking, but before the sound of his grave tones had 


died away, a ringing voice from the rear took up his words. 


“Commit _seppuku_, my lord! It is too soon to talk of such a desperate 
measure! With your permission I will steal my way through the enemy’s 


lines and summon reinforcements before it is too late.” 


“Is it Katsutaka who speaks? My brave fellow, I appreciate your desire, 
but the idea is quite impracticable. How could a rat, much less a giant 
like you over six feet, get through the enemy’s lines unobserved, and 
supposing such a miracle accomplished, how could an army reach us 
in time to avert our dying from starvation? It is not without deep 
consideration that I have come to the conclusion that I have just made 


known to you. Your project is impossible.” 


“Not so, my lord,” Katsutaka spoke quietly like a man who has fully 

made up his mind and knows what he is about. “As you know, Iam a 
good swimmer, and I am strong. I will cross the river in the dark and 
hurrying at utmost speed to His Excellency Lord Tokugawa lay before him 


our need and request the instant despatch of troops to disperse the 


besiegers. I have thought the matter over; I can do it.” 


“Bravely conceived and bravely spoken, Katsutaka! Well, desperate 
diseases call for desperate remedies. You can but fail and we shall be 

no worse off than before. Go, my friend, and may luck attend you!” He 
paused, for emotion made it difficult to speak; then recovering his 
voice, he went on:—“Should you effect your escape, as you hope, it is 
necessary that we should know of it that we may hold out to the last 


minute. How can you inform us of the fact!” 


“Easily, my lord. I will climb to the summit of Mt. Funatsuki and 
cause smoke to rise by way of a signal. From thence to Okazaki where 
Lord Tokugawa is in residence is a distance of only twenty-three miles 
or so. I shall arrive at his castle by noon to-morrow, and having 


delivered my message shall return without delay.” 
“And how can you tell us of the coming of reinforcements?” 


“At midnight, the day after to-morrow, I shall be back on the mountain, 
and again I will signal to you by smoke. One column of smoke will 

mean that His Excellency Lord Tokugawa’s troops are coming alone; two 
will mean that they are accompanied by those of Lord Oda; and three 
will signify that His Excellency’s army has been joined by both Lords 


Oda,—an allied army of three divisions.” 

“Can you by any possibility inform us of the number of troops?” 
“Nothing easier, my lord. One shot will tell you that 10,000 troops are 
on their way; two shots, 20,000; three shots 30,000. Have no fears, my 


lord. Iam confident that I shall succeed.” 


“Heaven aid your heroic spirit, Katsutaka! When do you propose to 


start?” 


“With your permission, as soon as it is dark, my lord. There is no time 


to be lost. Farewell!” 


“Stay, my friend. I will give you something before you go. See here.” 


Katsutaka approached nearer and his master gave into his hands a case 


of costly incense and a valuable sword. 


“This incense is a family treasure, having been handed down from 
our ancestor, Prince Tomohira, the seventh son of the Emperor Murakami; 
and this sword is another heirloom—a noted blade by Sadamuné. Take 


these articles as some small recognition of your bravery and loyalty.” 
With deep reverence the soldier received the precious gifts. 


“Your lordship is too good to his humble servant. I accept your 


generosity with profound gratitude.” 


“Stay yet again, Katsutaka! I must pledge you in a parting cup.” 


Two cups were brought and a bottle of _saké_. Katsutaka then executed a 
war-dance singing a martial strain the while. Then he departed to make 
the few preparations necessary for his perilous undertaking, leaving 

all those assembled, both officers and men, full of admiration for his 


heroism. 


Clad in the lightest attire and with a small packet wrapped in 
waterproof oil-paper in his hand, in the stillness of night, Katsutaka 
stole out of a postern gate and crept to the bank of the River Iwashiro 
which flowed at no great distance past the castle. The rainy season 
having already set in, the stream was much swollen and the swift 
current in its windings dashed furiously against either bank in 

turn. Katsutaka hid himself among the tall reeds growing on the edge 
and cast a searching eye in every direction. The full moon, breaking 
out of a heavy bank of clouds, made the night almost as bright as day; 
and to his dismay the adventurer saw that a web of large and small 
ropes to which were fastened innumerable clappers was extended over the 
stream, and that a close line of sentinels was on guard on the opposite 
shore. When anything happened to touch the ropes the clappers would 
rattle loudly “gara-gara, gara-gara,” and at each rattle the sentinels 


were on the alert with torches to discover the cause of the noise. 


At this unexpected difficulty Katsutaka was greatly taken aback. 


How could he swim across the river in the face of such vigilant 


precautions? To add to his dismay he saw waving lazily in the gentle 
night breeze an _umajirushi_ or “horse-badge” and a flag, both bearing 
a coat of arms that he knew belonged to Baba Nobufusa who was esteemed 


the ablest of all the veteran generals of the opposing army. 


“I am certainly under an unlucky star,” groaned Katsutaka. “With Baba 
Nobufusa in charge of this side it is well-nigh impossible for me to 
cross the river and effect a landing. But I will not give up 

without doing my best, and it may be I shall yet find a way to elude 


their vigilance.” 


He tore up a reed and was about to hurl it into the river when it 
struck him that if the root had earth on it the sagacious Nobufusa 
would conclude that some one was hiding in the vicinity and order 
his soldiers to make a strict search. That would be fatal to his 
enterprise. He, therefore, washed the mud off the reed and then threw 
it into the stream. Immediately it got entangled in the network 

of ropes and set all the clappers clattering loudly, “gara-gara, 


gara-gara.” 


On the instant two sentinels leapt into the water and drew the reed to 
land. It was taken to Nobufusa who carefully examined the root by the 
light of a torch. 

“There is nothing suspicious about this reed,” said the general. “It is 


of no consequence.” 


Katsutaka, peering intently from his hiding place on the other side, 
felt his heart sink. 


“It is hopeless to think of crossing,” he said to himself. 

After a few moments of despondency he once more uprooted a reed and 
washing off the mud as before cast it into the river. Again the 

clappers were set a-going and again some of the men plunged into 


the water to seek the cause. 


“Another reed, my lord,” said the man who handed it to the general. 


“The reeds are being washed off the bank by the flood,” he remarked 
after examining the reed. “It is nothing; but nevertheless do not relax 


your vigilance, my men.” 


Katsutaka now picked up a dead branch that had been washed ashore, and 
threw it at the ropes, and after that another reed. So he went on, 

throwing now one thing, now another, keeping the clappers rattling 

so unintermittingly that in time Nobufusa’s soldiers ceased to take 

notice of the sound and no longer dashed into the river at every fresh 
repetition. Still, however, Katsutaka could not venture to enter the 

river himself, for watchful eyes never left off scanning the dark 

waters. Time was passing. What could he do? Katsutaka was well-nigh in 
despair. To return and confess he had failed at the very outset was 


insupportable—unthinkable even! 


Just then he heard the roll of a drum—the guard was being relieved. 


Nobufusa’s men retired and Atobé Oinosuké’s took their place. 


Katsutaka’s spirits rose. Oinosuké was noted for his subtlety, he knew, 

but could not be compared with Nobufusa in patient strategy. Once more 
Katsutaka began throwing things into the river, but the fresh sentinels 

were very much on the alert and examined everything that set the 

clappers rattling. Poor Katsutaka was feeling indeed hopeless when the 
heavy clouds that had been coming up unobserved, obscured the moon and 
there was a low rumble of thunder in the distance. Then with appalling 
swiftness the storm was upon them. The noise was terrific. The heavy 

rush of the rain that came down in sheets, the roar of the wind and the 

roll and rattle of thunder made a pandemonium of the erstwhile peaceful 


night. 


Katsutaka had no fear of the elements; he only thought that now his 
course was clear. He danced and shouted for joy, knowing that he could 
be neither seen nor heard through the tumult and pitchy darkness. But 
no time was to be lost. The storm might pass over as rapidly as it had 
come. Stripping himself bare and tying his oil-paper package round his 
neck he slipped into the turbid waters and with his dagger cut some 

of the ropes that crossed it. The noisy clappers sounded faintly to 

the watchers on the opposite bank, but as some men were about to 


investigate their general stopped them. 


“It is unnecessary, my men,” he said. “The clappers are moved by fish 
coming down the flood from the upper reaches of the river. None of the 
garrison opposite would be so mad as to attempt to cross in such a 


storm—it would mean instant death. Therefore be reassured.” 


“You speak truly, my lord,” assented one of the men. “It can only be 


fish as your honour says.” 

Tossed and whirled about by the current, Katsutaka struggled to the 
opposite bank at a point about half a mile from where he had started. 
He found this part also well guarded, but hoped that under cover of the 
darkness and noise he might get through. Stealthily he was making his 
way when suddenly his foot slipped on the wet ground and he fell with a 
slight thud. 


“Who goes there?” rang out the quick challenge in his ear. 


Startled, Katsutaka scrambled to his feet and laid his hand on the hilt 


of his dagger. 

“One of the patrol, sir,” he answered readily. 

“Ts that all? I pity you out in the storm. Pass on!” 
“Thank you, Captain. Good-night, sir.” 


“Good-night. Do not relax your care. The enemy may take advantage of 


the storm.” 
“T will take care, sir.” 


Thus his presence of mind saved the situation when all seemed lost, and 


the first and most difficult part of his enterprise was accomplished. 


By the time Katsutaka had ascended to the summit of the mountain from 


whence he intended to signal, the rain had almost ceased and the rumble 


of thunder was barely audible in the growing distance. As he paused 

to take breath the moon shone out again and bathed the landscape 

in silvery loveliness. With material brought in his little package 

he managed to make a small blaze, trusting it would be seen by the 
watchers at the castle who would be anxious to know of his escape. Then 
once more resuming his journey he hastened down the declivity and with 
no further adventure arrived at the town of Okazaki about 10 o'clock 


the following morning. 


As he drew near the castle he met an officer on horseback attended by 
a few men on foot. To his great joy he recognized his own chief, 
Lord Okudaira Sadayoshi. Placing himself in the way and bowing with due 


reverence: — 


“Tam Torii Katsutaka, my lord,” he said, “and I have come on an urgent 
errand from your honourable son at present beleaguered in the Castle of 


Nagashino.” 


“Beleaguered! My son beleaguered! What mean you by such strange 


tidings? Follow me; I will return to the castle instantly.” 


Turning his horse and followed closely by his retinue and Katsutaka, 
Sadayoshi cantered quickly back the way he had come and dismounting in 
the courtyard demanded of the messenger a more explicit and detailed 


account of how matters stood. He was indignant beyond measure at what 


he heard. 


“This is wholly unexpected and unwelcome news,” he exclaimed. “My brave 
fellow, your daring deed is beyond all praise. I came here two days ago 

with Lord Tokugawa, on my way home intending to stay a short time. Now 
I must proceed instantly. Wait here while I go to tell His Excellency; 


it may be he will wish to question you himself.” 


In a very short time an attendant summoned Katsutaka to the presence of 


the famous statesman. 


“Torii Katsutaka,” said he kindly, “you are a brave man, and have done 
a wonderful thing. Let me know exactly how matters stand at the Castle 


of Nagashino. You have my permission to speak to me directly.” 


Expressing his sense of the honour shown him, Katsutaka, in the simple 
words of a plain soldier, gave a detailed account of the state of 


affairs within and without the castle when he had left it. 


“If reinforcements be not instantly despatched, Your Excellency,” 

he concluded, “the garrison will starve to death. I entreat, Your 
Excellency, let no time be lost.” 

“Reinforcements shall be sent with all possible speed,” said Iyeyasu. 
“By a happy chance both Lords Oda are now in this province with their 
troops, and they can reach the besieged castle in two, or at the most, 
three days. But for you we should have known nothing till too late. You 
are a hero indeed. Now go and get food and rest before you start on 


your return journey.” 


The afternoon of the same day, Iyeyasu, at the head of 20,000 men 
proceeded to the castle of Ushikubo, where he was joined by the two 
Lords Oda with their combined forces of 50,000 men. Arrangements were 


set on foot for an early start the next morning. 
Iyeyasu then spoke to Katsutaka again: — 


“As you see, our allied armies will be able to reach Nagashino in two 
days at the latest. So rest assured that the relief will be in time. 
You must be greatly fatigued. Remain here a few days till you are fully 


rested.” 


“Your Excellency is too considerate, but I cannot take advantage of 
your kindness. I must return at once and tell the garrison of the 
success of my mission and that help is coming. Allow me to set out 


without delay.” 


“By your own showing it would be quite impossible for you to re-enter 
the castle in the manner in which you came out. Do not be rash, but 


stay here as I advise you.” 


“A thousand pardons, Your Excellency,” said Katsutaka, respectfully, 
but firmly. “At the risk of my life I undertook this errand; I will 

carry it through to the end. It isan honour more than my poor life is 
worth to have been granted speech with Your Excellency and favoured 
with words of commendation from your august lips. Life can offer me 
no higher grace. Even should I be captured by the enemy and put 

to an ignominious death I should have nothing to regret. The garrison 
is starving; to know that help is on the way will give them new life. 


Permit me to go, Your Excellency.” 


“If you are so set upon it,” replied Lord Tokugawa, “I will say no 


more. You shall take a letter from me to Sadamasa.” 


“That would be dangerous, Your Excellency. If the letter were found on 
my person notice would be given of your approach and the enemy would 


take steps accordingly.” 


“Right,” said Iyeyasu with a smile. “You are wise as well as brave, my 


1” 


Katsutaka! 


Then Katsutaka bade farewell to Lord Tokugawa and Lord Okudaira 
Sadayoshi, and shouldering his gun set out once more on his perilous 


journey. 


Anxiously did the diminishing and weakened garrison at the besieged 
castle wait for the signal that should tell them help was coming. 

Cheered by the knowledge that Katsutaka, contrary to expectation, had 
succeeded in eluding the sentinels they now had some hope that he would 
have the same good fortune in his further quest. In turn watchmen 

went up to the high tower and strained their eyes in the direction 

whence the promised signal would appear. At midnight of the second day, 
to their boundless joy, they descried a light as of a bonfire on Mt. 
Funatsuki; and soon three columns of dark smoke rose in the still air 
plainly seen against the sky that was lighted up by a great round moon. 
Help was coming! But would it be sufficient? How many troops were on 
their way? Hark! a sharp report, and then another and yet another till 
seven shots gave the glad assurance of the approach of 70,000 men. The 


starving men took heart again, and forgetting hunger and wounds looked 


forward with joy to their speedy relief. 


But the sound of the shots reached other ears as well as those for 

which it was intended. The company on guard at the foot of the mountain 
heard it too, and a detachment went up to investigate. General Naito 
Masatoyo himself led the little band. With no thought of danger 
Katsutaka, triumphant, was gaily running down when he found himself 


surrounded by the very men he wished to avoid. 


“Halt! Who are you?” demanded the general. Katsutaka’s ready wit did 


not desert him. 


“Hearing shots, I have been with my comrades to find out what they 
meant. We have searched everywhere but can find no one. Iam coming 


down to report our failure.” 


“Come nearer and let me see your face. Who is your captain?” 


“I belong to the company of riflemen under the command of Captain 


Anayama.” 


“Your name!” 


“My name—my name is...” 


“Men, take this fellow prisoner.” 


More easily said than done. At the command four or five soldiers sprang 
forward to obey, but Katsutaka made such a vigorous defence that they 
found it impossible to hold him; and freeing himself from their grasp 

he ran down towards the foot of the hill. More soldiers were coming up, 
however, so he turned back, hoping under cover of some bushes to slip 
past and thus escape. But he was seen and caught as in a trap. Dealing 
heavy blows right and left he made a good fight, but the odds were too 
overwhelming and he was at last forced to yield. His gun was taken from 
him and handed to the general who found thereon an inscription in red 


lacquer, “One of 3,000 guns belonging to the Castle of Okazaki.” 


The truth flashed upon him. He guessed that the man they had captured 
had been to Okazaki to ask for reinforcements. Late though it was he 


must be taken before the Commander-in-chief, General Katsuyori, at once. 


Bloodstained and travel-worn Katsutaka presented a pitiable sight when, 
roused from his slumbers, the general surveyed him by the imperfect 
light of a lantern. Yet there was something in the bearing of the man 
that called forth a feeling of admiration for his courage rather than 


compassion for his condition and circumstances. 
“Your name?” said the general. 
Having no motive now for concealment Katsutaka spoke out boldly. 


“Torii Katsutaka, retainer of Lord Okudaira Sadamasa, Governor of the 


Castle of Nagashino.” 


“You have been to Okazaki, for reinforcements, and fired these shots 


from the top of Mt. Funatsuki by a prearranged plan. Is it not so?” 
“It is so, Your Excellency.” 


“It was a hazardous errand. You must tell me later how you managed 

to creep through our lines. I know how to appreciate and reward 
bravery, and would like to number you among my men. If you will come 
over to us I will give you a yearly stipend of 1,000 _koku_[4] of rice. 


If you refuse you die.” 


Pretending to be pleased with the offer Katsutaka accepted it with many 
expressions of gratitude. He was thinking that by doing this he might 
put his captors off their guard and be able to escape, or in some way 


render a service to those shut up in the castle. 


“You do me too much honour, Your Excellency,” he said. “Iam but a 


humble private but I will use all diligence to serve you faithfully.” 


“I am glad you are troubled by no foolish scruples as to desertion,” 
said the general, who nevertheless was somewhat surprised at the ready 


acceptance of his proposal. “There is something I desire you to do at 


once to prove your sincerity.” 


In a low voice General Katsuyori gave an order to an _aide-de-camp_, 
who retired and after a little time came back with a written paper 

which he handed to his chief. It purported to be a letter from 

Sadayoshi to his son, informing him that, on account of a sudden 
outbreak of insurrection, Lord Tokugawa was unable to despatch troops 
to the relief of the Castle of Nagashino and that there was nothing to 

be done but to give it up on the best terms available. The letter was 

a skilful imitation of Sadayoshi’s hand, for it had been written by an 
officer who had once served under him and who was well acquainted with 


his style. 


Showing the forgery to Katsutaka with no little pride, Katsuyori said: — 


“Now, my man, you must write another letter to confirm the intelligence 
contained in this one, and both letters shall be at once shot over the 


walls. What! do you hesitate?” 


Seeing no course open to him but to obey, Katsutaka did as required. 
The two missives were then fastened to an arrow and shot into the 


castle by a skilled archer. 


The consternation and disappointment of the expectant garrison can be 
better imagined than described. All the more bitter was this news from 


the hope that had preceded it. Strong men wept. 


But Okudaira Jiyemon, chief Councillor, having closely examined the 


letters, burst out laughing. 


“It is hardly an occasion for mirth, Jiyemon,” said Sadamasa, much 
displeased at this untimely merriment. “May I inquire the nature of the 


joke?” 


“Ha, ha, ha! I beg your lordship’s pardon, but Katsuyori is a dull 
fellow to imagine we could be taken in so easily. Be so good as to look 
at this paper—it is not the kind manufactured in this province such as 
our lord always uses, but in theirs. That one fact gives them away. 


Never fear, my lord! Take my word for it, Katsutaka’s signals told the 


truth. This is but a plot to deceive us into surrendering before help 


” 
comes. 


It was now plain to all that the letters were not genuine and their 
spirits again rose. Going up to the high tower Sadamasa called so that 


the sentinels on the other side could hear him. 


“Soldiers of Kai, approach! I have something to say in answer to the 
letters sent me but now. Request an officer to come near enough to hear 


my words.” 


[Illustration: He raised his voice so that every word rang clear and 


distinct] 


Nothing doubting but that Sadamasa wished to make terms of surrender, 


Katsuyori himself came forth, attended by his suite. 


“Accept my best thanks for your arrow-letters,” began Sadamasa 

politely. “It was good of you to pass on my father’s communication 

and Iam much obliged to you.” Then suddenly changing his tone, “Do you 
think,” he thundered, “that such a clumsy trick could deceive us or 

induce me to give up the stronghold of my ancestors? Fools! The laugh 


is on our side! Ha, ha, ha!” 


“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the men behind him greatly enjoying the 


discomfiture of the men below. 


Katsuyori was furious. 


“Go, Katsutaka,” he shouted. “Go to the edge of the moat and tell them 


that no reinforcements are coming—that they must surrender!” 


Guarded by two men, for he had not yet been set at liberty, Katsutaka 
stepped forward to the edge of the moat, and raising his voice so that 


every word rang clear and distinct:— 


“Listen, my lord, and comrades,” he said. “What I tell you is the 
truth. Lord Tokugawa and the two Lords Oda, with an allied army of 


70,000 men are hastening to your rescue. They will be here to-morrow 


without fail. The arrow-letters are utterly false. Rest assured!” 


So wholly unexpected was this bold speech that no one thought of 
stopping it till the mischief was done. As a mighty cheer 

went up from the besieged, however, the infuriated soldiers of the 
investing army seized Katsutaka and in mad fury kicked and cuffed 
him mercilessly. Then at Katsuyori’s command they crucified him just 


opposite the main gate of the castle he had given his life to save. 


Early the next morning the allied forces came and the Kai army being 


utterly routed, the siege was raised. 


[4] A koku is about four bushels; in feudal days it was customary to 


pay the samurai in rice. 


HOLLY WREATHS AND ROSE CHAINS. 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
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THE COLONEL OF THE "WHITE FAVORS" AND CECIL ST. AUBYN. 


"What are you going to do with yourself this Christmas, old fellow?" 
said Vivian, of the GOth Hussars: the White Favors we call them, 

because, after Edgehill, Henriette Maria gave their Colonel a white 
rosette off her own dress to hang to his sword-knot, and all the 60th 
have like ribbons to this day. "If you've nothing better to do," 

continued their present Lieutenant-Colonel, "Come down with me to 
Deerhurst. The governor'll be charmed to see you; my mother has always 
some nice-looking girls there; and, as we keep the hounds, I can promise 


you some good hunting with the Harkaway." 


"I shall be delighted," said I, who, being in the ---- Lancers, had been 


chained by the leg at Kensington the whole year, and, of all the woes 

the most pitiable, had not been able to get leave for either the 12th or 

the 1st; but while my chums were shooting among the turnips, or stalking 
royals in Blackmount Forest, I had been tied to town, a solitary unit in 
Pall-Mall, standing on the forsaken steps of the U. S., or pacing my 

hack through the dreary desert of Hyde Park--like Macaulay's New 


Zealander gazing on the ruins of London Bridge. 


"Very well,” continued Vivian, "come down with me next week, and you can 
send your horses with Steevens and my stud. The governor could mount you 
well enough, but I never hunt with so much pleasure as when I'm on Qui 
Vive; so I dare say you, like me, prefer your own horses. I only hope we 
shan't have a confounded ‘black frost;’ but we must take our chance of 

the weather. I think you'll like my sisters; they're just about half my 

age. Lots of children came in between, but were providentially nipped in 


the bud." 


"Are they pretty?" 


"Can't say, really; I'm too used to them to judge. I can't make love to 
them, so I never took the trouble to criticise them; but we've always 
been a good-looking race, I believe. I tell you who's staying 
there--that girl we met in Toronto. Do you remember her--Cecil St. 


Aubyn?" 


"I should say I did. How did she get here?" 


"She's come to live with her aunt, Mrs. Coverdale. You know that 
over-dressed widow who lives in Hyde Park gardens, and, when she can't 
afford Brighton, shuts the front shutters, lives in the back 
drawing-room, and says, "Not at home to callers?’ St. Aubyn is as poor 
as a rat, so I suppose he was glad to send Cecil here; and the Coverdale 
likes to have somebody who'll draw men to her parties, which I'm sure 
her champagne will never do. It's the most unblushing gooseberry ever 


ticketed "Veuve Clicquot." 


"Pon my life, I'm delighted to hear it,” said I. "The St. Aubyn's 
superb eyes will make the gooseberry go down. Men in Canada would have 


swallowed cask-washings to get a single waltz with her. All Toronto 


went mad on that score. You admired her, too, old fellow, only you 
weren't with her long enough for such a stoic as you are to boil up into 


anything warmer." 


"Oh yes, I thought her extremely pretty, but I thought her a little 


flirt, nevertheless." 


"Stuff! An attractive girl can't make herself ugly or disagreeable, or 

erect a brick wall round herself, with iron spikes on the top, for fear, 
through looking at her, any fellow might come to grief. The men followed 
her, and she couldn't help that." 


"And she encouraged them, and she _could_ help that. However, I don't 
wish to speak against her; it’s nothing to me how she kills and slays, 
provided I'm not among the bag. Take care you don't get shot yourself, 
Ned." 


"Keep your counsel for your own use, Syd. You put me in mind of the 
philanthropist, who ran to warn his neighbor of the dangers of soot 


while his own chimney was on fire." 


"As how? I don't quite see the point of your parable," said Vivian, with 
an expression of such innocent impassiveness that one would have thought 
he had never seen her fair face out of her furs in her sledge, or 


admired her small ankles when she was skating on the Ontario. 


The winter before, a brother of mine, who was out there in the Rifles, 
wrote and asked me to go and have some buffalo-hunting, and Vivian went 
out with me for a couple of months. We had some very good sport in the 
western woods and plains, and his elk and bison horns are still stuck up 
in Vivian's rooms at Uxbridge, with many another trophy of both 
hemispheres. We had sport of another kind, too, to the merry music of 
the silvery sledge-bells, over the crisp snow and the gleaming ice, 

while bright eyes shone on us under delicate lace veils, and little feet 
peeped from under heaps of sable and bearskin, and gay voices rang out 
in would-be fear when the horses shied at the shadow of themselves, or 
at the moon shining on the ice. Who thinks of Canada without in fancy 
hearing the ringing chimes of the gay sledge bells swinging joyous 


measure into the clear sunshine or the white moonlight, in tune with 


light laughter, and soft whispers, and careless hearts? 


There we saw Cecil St. Aubyn, one of the prettiest girls in Toronto, 

then about nineteen. My brother Harry was mad about her, so were almost 
all the men in the Canada Rifles, and Engineers, and, 61st that were 
quartered there; and Vivian admired her too, though in a calmer sort of 
way. Perhaps if he had been with her more than a fortnight he might have 
gone further. As it was, he left Toronto liking her long Canadian eyes 

no more than was pleasant. It was as well so, perhaps, for it would not 
have been a good match for him, St. Aubyn being a broken-down gambler, 
who, having lost a princely fortune at Crocky's, and the Bads, married 

at fifty a widow with a little money, and migrated to Toronto, where he 
was a torment to himself and to everybody else. Vivian, meanwhile, was a 
great matrimonial _coup_. Coming of a high county family, and being the 
only son, of course there was priceless value set on his life, which, 

equally, of course, he imperilled, after the manner of us all, in every 

way he could--in charges and skirmishes, yachting, hunting, and 
steeple-chasing--ever since some two-and-twenty years ago he joined as a 
cornet of fifteen--a man already in muscle and ideas, pleasures and 


pursuits. 


At the present time he had been tranquilly engaged in the House, as he 
represented the borough of Cacklebury. 


He spoke seldom, but always well, and was thought a very promising 
member, his speeches being in Bernal Osborne's style; but he himself 
cared little about his senatorial laurels, and was fervently hoping 

that there would be a row with Russia, and that we should be allowed to 
go and stick Croats and make love to Bayadéres, to freshen us up and 


make us boys again. 


Next week, the first in December, he and I drove to Paddington, put 
ourselves in the express, and whisked through the snow-covered 
embankments, whitened fields, and holly hedges on the line down to 
Deerhurst. If the frost broke up we should have magnificent runs, and we 
looked at the country with a longing eye. Ever since he was six years 

old, he told me, he had gone out with the Harkaway Hack on 
Christmas-eve. When the drag met us, with the four bays steaming in the 


night air, and the groom warming into a smile at the sight of the 


Colonel, the sleet was coming down heavily, and the wind blew as keen as 
a sabre's edge. The bays dashed along at a furious gallop under Vivian's 
hand, the frosty road cracked under the wheel, the leaders’ breath was 
white in the misty night; we soon flew through the park gate--though he 
didn’t forget to throw down a sovereign on the snow for the old 
porteress--and up the leafless avenue, and bright and cheery the old 
manor-house, with its score of windows, like so many bright eyes, looked 


out upon the winter's night. 


"By George! we did that four miles quick enough," said Vivian, jumping 
down, and shaking the snow off his hair and mustaches. "The old place 
looks cheery, doesn't it? Ah! there are the girls; they're sure to 


pounce on me." 


The two girls in question having warm hearts, not spoilt by the 
fashionable world they live in, darted across the hall, and, regardless 

of the snow, welcomed him ardently. They were proud of him, for he is a 
handsome dog, with haughty, aristocratic features, and a grand air as 


stately as a noble about Versailles in the polished "Age doré." 


He shook himself free, and went forward to meet his mother, whom he is 
very fond of; while the governor, a fine-looking, genial old fellow, 

bade me welcome to Deerhurst. In the library door I caught sight of a 
figure in white that I recognised as our belle of the sledge drives; she 

was looking at Vivian as he bent down to his mother. As soon as she saw 
me though, she disappeared, and he and I went up to our rooms to thaw, 


and dress for dinner. 


By the fire, talking to Blanche Vivian, stood Cecil, when we went down 
to the drawing-room. She always makes me think of a Sevres or Dresden 
figure, her coloring is so delicate, and yet brilliant; and if you were 

to see her Canadian eyes, her waving chestnut hair, and her 
instantaneous, radiant, coquettish smiles, you would not wonder at the 


Toronto men losing their heads about her. 


"Why, Cecil, you never told me you knew Sydney!" cried Blanche, as 
Vivian shook hands with the St. Aubyn. "Where did you meet him? how long 


have you been acquainted? why did you never tell me?" 


"How could I tell Colonel Vivian was your brother?" said Cecil, playing 
with a little silver Cupid driving a barrowful of matches on the 


mantelpiece till she tumbled all his matches into the fender. 


"You might have asked. Never mind the wax-lights,” said Blanche, who, 
not having been long out, had a habit of saying anything that came into 
her head. "When did you see him? Tell me, Sydney, if she won't." 


"Oh, in Canada, dear!” interrupted Cecil, quickly. "But it was for so 
short a time I should have thought Colonel Vivian would have forgotten 


my face, and name, and existence." 


"Nay, Miss St. Aubyn," said Vivian, smiling. "Pardon me, but I think 
you must know your own power too well to think that any man who has seen 


you once could hope for his own peace to forget you." 


The words of course were flattering, but his quizzical smile made them 
doubtful. Cecil evidently took them as satire. "At least, you've 
forgotten anything we talked about at Toronto,” she said, rather 


impatiently, "for I remember telling you I detested compliments." 


"I shouldn't have guessed it," murmured Vivian, stroking his mustaches. 


"And you,” Cecil went on, regardless of the interruption, "told me you 
never complimented any woman you respected; so that speech just now 


doesn't say much for your opinion of me." 


"How dare I begin to like you?" laughed Vivian. 


"Don't you know Levinge and Castlereagh were great friends of mine? Poor 
fellows! the sole object of their desires now is six feet of Crimean 

sod, if we're lucky enough to get out there.” Cecil colored. Levinge’s 

and Castlereagh’s hard drinking and gloomy aspect at mess were popularly 
attributed to the witchery of the St. Aubyn. Canada, while she was in 


it, was as fatal to the Service as the Cape or the cholera. 


"If I talked so romantically, Colonel Vivian, with what superb mockery 
you would curl your mustaches. Surely the Iron Hand (wasn't that your 


sobriquet in Caffreland?) does not believe in broken hearts?” 


"Perhaps not; but I _do_ believe in some people's liking to try and 
break them." 


"So do I. It is a favorite pastime with your sex," said Cecil, beating 


the hearth-rug impatiently with her little satin shoe. 


"I don't think we often attack,” laughed Vivian. "We sometimes yield out 
of amiability, and we sometimes take out the foils in self-defence, 
though we are no match for those delicate hands that use their Damascus 


blades so skilfully. We soon learn to cry quarter!” 


"To a dozen different conquerors in as many months, then!" cried Cecil, 


with a defiant toss of her head. 


Vivian looked down on her as a Newfoundland might look down on a small 
and impetuous-minded King Charles, who is hoping to irritate him. Just 
then three other people staying there came in. A fat old dowager and a 

thin daughter, who had turquoise eyes, and from whom, being a great 
pianist, we all fled in mortal terror of a hailstorm of Thalberg and 

Hertz, and a cousin of Syd's, Cossetting, a young chap, a blondin, with 

fair curls parted down the centre, whose brains were small, hands like a 
girl's, and thoughts centred on dew _bouquets_ and his own beauty, but 
who, having a baronetcy, with much tin, was strongly set upon by the 
turquoise eyes, but appeared himself to lean more towards the Canadian, 


as a greater contrast to himself, I suppose. 


"How do you do, Cos?" said Vivian, carelessly. The Iron Hand very 


naturally scorned this effeminate _patte de velours_. 


"You here!" lisped the baronet. "Delighted to see you! thought you'd 


killed yourself over a fence, or something, before this----" 


"Why, Horace," burst in energetic little Blanche, "I have told you for 


the last month that he was coming down for Christmas." 


"Did you, my dear child?" said Cos. ""Pon my life I forgot it. Miss St. 
Aubyn, my man Cléante (he's the handiest dog--he once belonged to the 


Duc d’Aumale) has just discovered something quite new--there's no 


perfume like it; he calls it 'Fleurs des Tilleuls,' and the best of it 


is, nobody can have it. If you'll allow me----" 


"Everybody seems to make it their duty to forget Sydney," muttered 


Blanche, as the Baronet murmured the rest of his speech inaudibly. 


"Never mind, petite; I can bear it," laughed Vivian, leaning against the 
mantelpiece with that look of quiet strength characteristic of both his 


mind and body. 


Cecil overheard the whisper, and flushed a quick look at him; then 
turning to Cossetting, talked over the "Fleurs des Tilleuls" as if her 


whole mind was absorbed in _bouquet_. 


When dinner was announced, Vivian troubled himself, however, to give his 
arm to Cecil, and, tossing his head back in the direction of the 
turquoise eyes, said to the discomfited Horace, "You sing, don't you, 


Cosset? Miss Screechington will bore you less than she would me." 


"Is it, then, because I 'bore you less' that you do me the honor?" asked 


Cecil, quickly. 


"Yes," said Syd, calmly; "or, rather, to put it more courteously, you 


amuse me more.” 


"Monseigneur! je vous remercie,” said Cecil, her long almond eyes 
sparkling dangerously. "You promote me to the same rank with an opera, a 


hookah, a rat-hunt, and a French novel?" 


"And,” Vivian went on tranquilly, "I dare say I shall amuse _you_ better 
than that poor little fool with his lisp and his talk of the toilet, and 


his hands that never pulled in a thorough-bred or aided a rowing match." 


"Oh, we're not in the Iliad and Odyssey days to deify physical 

strength," said Cecil, who secretly adored it, as all women do; "nor yet 
among the Pawnees to reverence a man according to his scalps. Though Sir 
Horace may not have followed your example and jeopardised his life on 
every possible occasion, he is very handsome, and can be very 


agreeable." 


"Is it possible you can endure that fop?” said Vivian, quickly. 
"Certainly. Why not?" 


The Colonel stroked his moustache contemptuously. "I should have fancied 
you more difficile, that is all; but Cos is, as you say, good-looking, 


and very well off. I wish----" 
"What? That you were ‘less bored?” 


"That I always wish; but I was thinking of Cos, there--milk-posset, as 
little Eardley in the troop says they called him at Eton--I was wishing 

he could see Levinge and Castlereagh, just as_épouvantails_, to make 
him turn and flee as the French noblesse did when they saw their cousins 


and brothers strung up 4 la lanterne." 


"Wasn't it very strange," Blanche was saying to me at the same time, 
"that Cecil never mentioned Sydney? I've so often spoken of him, told 
her his troop, and all about him. (He has always been so kind to me, 
though he is eighteen years older--just twice my age.) Besides, I found 
her one day looking at his picture in the gallery, so she must have 


known it was the same Colonel Vivian, mustn't she Captain Thornton?" 
"I should say so. Have you known her long?" 


"No. We met her at Brighton this August with that silly woman, Mrs. 
Coverdale. All her artifices and falsehoods annoy Cecil so; Cecil 


doesn't mind saying she’s not rich, she knows it's no crime." 
"C'est pire qu'un crime, c'est une faute," said I. 


"Don't talk in that way," laughed Blanche. "That's bitter and sarcastic, 
like Sydney in his grand moods, when I'm half afraid of him. I am sure 
Cecil couldn't be nicer, if she were ever such an heiress. Mamma asked 
her for Christmas because she once knew Mr. St. Aubyn well, and Cecil is 
not happy with Mrs. Coverdale. False and true don't suit each other. I 


hope Sydney will like her--do you think he does?" 


That was a question I could not answer. He admired her, of course, 

because he could not well have helped it, and had done so in Canada; and 

he was talking to her now, I dare say, to force her to acknowledge that 

he _was_ more amusing than Horace Cos. But he seemed to me to weigh her 
in a criticising balance, as if he expected to find her wanting--as if 

it pleased him to provoke and correct her, as one pricks and curbs a 

beautiful two-year old, just to see its graceful impatience at the check 


and the glance of its wild eye. 


II. 


THE CANADIAN'S COLD BATH WARMS UP THE COLONEL. 


Deerhurst was a capital house to spend a Christmas in. It was the house 
of an English gentleman, with even the dens called bachelors’ rooms 
comfortable and luxurious to the last extent: a first-rate stud, a 

capital billiard table, a good sporting country, pretty girls to amuse 

one with when tired of the pink, the best Chablis and Chateau Margaux to 
be had anywhere, and a host who would have liked a hundred people at his 
dinner-table the whole year round. The snow, confound it! prevented our 
taking the hounds out for the first few days; but we were not bored as 

one might have expected, and our misery was the girls’ delight, who were 
fervently hoping that the ice might come thick enough for them to skate. 
Cecil was invaluable in a country-house; her resources were as unlimited 
as Houdin's inexhaustible bottle. She played in French vaudevilles and 
Sheridan Knowles's comedies, acted charades, planned tableaux vivants, 
sang gay wild chansons peculiar to herself, that made the Screechington 
bravuras and themes more insupportable than ever; and, what was more, 
managed to infuse into everybody else some of her own energy and spirit. 
She made every one do as she liked; but she tyrannised over us so 
charmingly that we never chafed at the bit; and to the other girls she 

was so good-natured in giving them the rdles they liked, in praising, 

and in aiding them, that it was difficult for feminine malice, though 

its limits are boundless, to find fault with her. Vivian, though he did 


not relax his criticism of her, was agreeable to her, as he had been in 


Canada, and as he is always to women when he is not too lazy. He 
consented to stand for Rienzi in a tableau, though he hates doing all 
those things, and played in the Proverbs with such a flashing fire of 


wit in answer to Cecil that we told him he beat Mathews. 


"I'm inspired," he said, with a laughing bend of his head to Cecil, when 


somebody complimented him. 


She gave an impatient movement--she was accustomed to have such things 
whispered in earnest, not in jest. She laughed, however. "Are you 
inspired, then, to take _Huon's_ part? All the characters are cast but 


that." 


"I'm afraid I can't play well enough." 


"Nonsense. You cannot think that. Say you would rather not at once." 


Vivian stroked his mustaches thoughtfully. "Well, you see, it bores me 
rather; and I'm not Christian enough to suffer ennui cheerfully to 


please other people." 


"Very well, then, I will give the part to Sir Horace," said Cecil, 
looking through the window at the church spire, covered with the 


confounded snow. 


Vivian stroked away at his mustaches rather fiercely this time. "Cos! 
he'll ruin the play. Dress him up as a lord in waiting, he'll be a 
dainty lay figure, but for anything more he's not as fit as this setter! 
Fancy that essenced, fair-haired young idiot taking Huon_--his lisp 


would be so effective!" 


She looked up in his face with one of her mischievous, dangerous smiles, 
and put up her hands in an attitude of petition. "He must have the part 
if you won't. Be good, and don't spoil the play. I have set my mind on 

its being perfect, and--I will have _such_a dress as the __Countess_ if 


you will only do as I tell you." 


Cecil, in her soft, childlike moods, could finish any man. Of course 


Vivian rehearsed "Love" with her that afternoon, a play that was to come 


off on the 23rd. Cos sulked slightly at being commanded by her to dress 
himself beautifully and play the _Prince of Milan_. 


"To be refused by you," lisped Horace. "Oh, I dare say! No! 'pon my 
life----" 


"My dear Cos, you'll have plenty of fellow-sufferers," whispered Syd, 


mischievously. 


"Do you dare to disobey me, Sir Horace?" cried Cecil. "For shame! I 
should have thought you more of a preux chevalier. If you don't order 
over from Boxwood that suit of Milan armor you say one of your ancestors 
wore at Flodden, and wear it on Tuesday, you shall never waltz with me 


again. Now what do you say?" 


"Nobody can rethitht you,” murmured Cos. "You do anything with a fellow 
that you chooth." 


Vivian glanced down at him with superb scorn, and turned to me. "What a 
confounded frost this is. The weathercock sticks at the north, and old 

Ben says there's not a chance of a change till the new moon. Qui Vive 
might as well have kept at Hounslow. To waste all the season like this 
would make a parson swear! If I'd foreseen it I would have gone to 


Paris with Lovell, as he wanted me to do." 


I suppose the Colonel was piqued to find he was not the only one 
persuaded into his rdle. He bent over Laura Caldecott's chair, a pretty 
girl, but with nothing to say for herself, admired her embroidery, and 
talked with great empressement about it, till Laura, much flattered at 
such unusual attention, after lisping a good deal of nonsense, finally 
promised to embroider a note-case for him, "if you'll be good and use 
it, and not throw it away, as you naughty men always do the pretty 


things we give you,” simpered Miss Laura. 


"Hearts included," said Syd, smiling. "I assure you if you give me 


yours, I will prize it with Turkish jealousy." 


The fair brodeuse gave a silly laugh; and Vivian, whose especial 


detestation is this sort of love-making nonsense, went on flirting with 


her, talking the persiflage that one whispers leaning over the back of a 
phaeton after a dinner at the Castle or a day at Ascot, but never 

expects to be called to remember the next morning, when one bows to the 
object thereof in the Ring, and the flavor of the claret-cup and the 


scent of the cigar are both fled with the moonbeams and forgotten. 


Cecil gave the Colonel and his flirtation a glance, and let Cossetting 
lean over the back of her chair and deliver himself of some 

lackadaisical sentiment (taken second-hand out of "Isidora” or the 
"Amant de la Lune," and diluted to be suitable for presentation to her), 
looking up at him with her large velvet eyes, or flashing on him her 
radiant smile, till Horace pulled up his little stiff collar, coaxed his 

flaxen whiskers, looked at her with his half-closed light eyes--and 
thought himself irresistible--and Miss Screechington broke the string of 
the purse she was making, and scattered all the steel beads about the 
floor in the futile hope of gaining his attention. Blanche went down on 
her knees and spent twenty minutes hunting them all up; but as I helped 
her I saw the turquoise eyes looked anything but grateful for our 

efforts, though if Blanche had done anything for me with that ready 
kindness and those soft little white hands, I should have repaid her 

very warmly. But oh, these women! these women! Do they ever love one 
another in their hearts? Does not Chloris always swear that Lelia’s 
gazelle eyes have a squint in them and Delia hint that Daphne, who is 


innocent as a dove, is bad style, and horridly bold? 


At last Cecil got tired of Cos's drawling platitudes, and walked up to 
one of the windows. "How is the ice, will anybody tell me? Iam wild to 
try it, ain't you, Blanche? If we are kept waiting much longer, we will 


have the carpets up and skate on the oak floors." 


I told her I thought they might try it safely. "Then let us go after 
luncheon, shall we?" said Cecil. "It is quite sunny now. You skate, of 


course, Sir Horace?" 


"Oh! to be sure--certainly," murmured Cos. "We'd a quadrille on the 
Serpentine last February, Talbot, and I, and some other men--lots of 
people said they never saw it better done. But it's rather cold--don't 


you think so?" 


"Do you expect to find ice in warm weather?" said Vivian, curtly, from 
the fire, where he was standing watching the commencement of the 


note-case. 


"No. But I hate cold," said Horace, looking at his snowy fingers. "One 
looks such a figure--blue, and wet, and shivering; the house is much the 


best place in a frost." 


"Poor fellow!" said Vivian, with a contemptuous twist of his mustaches. 
"I fear, however fété you may be in every other quarter, the seasons 


won't change to accommodate you." 


"Oh! you are a dreadful man,” drawled Cos. "You don't a bit mind tanning 


yourself, nor getting drenched through, nor soiling your hands----" 


"Thank Heaven, no!" responded Syd. "I'm neither a school-girl, nor--a 


fop. 


"Would you believe it, Miss St. Aubyn?" said the baronet, appealingly. 
"That man'Il get up before daylight and let himself be drenched to the 
skin for the chance of playing a pike; and will turn out of a 
comfortable arm-chair on a winter's night just to go after poachers and 
knock a couple of men over, and think it the primest fun in life. I 


don't understand it myself, do you?" 


"Yes," said Cecil, fervently. "I delight in a man’s love for sport, for 
Iidolise horses, and there is nothing that can beat a canter ona fine 
fresh morning over a grass country; and I believe that a man who has the 
strength, and nerve, and energy to go thoroughly into fishing, or 
shooting, or whatever it be, will carry the same will and warmth into 

the rest of his life; and the hand that is strong in the field and firm 


in righteous wrath, will be the truer in friendship and the gentler in 


pity." 


Cecil spoke with energetic enthusiasm. Horace stared, the Screechington 
sneered, Laura gave an affected little laugh. The Colonel swung round 
from his study of the fire, his face lighting up. I've seen Syd on 

occasion look as soft as a woman. However, he said nothing; he only took 


her in to luncheon, and was exceedingly kind to her and oblivious of 


Laura Caldecott's existence throughout that meal, which, at Deerhurst, 
was of unusual splendor and duration. And afterwards, when she had 
arrayed herself in a hat with soft curling feathers, and looped up her 

dress in some inexplicable manner that showed her dainty high heels 
artistically, he took her little skates in his hand and walked down by 

her side to the pond. It was some way to the pond--a good sized piece of 
water, that snobs would have called the Lake, by way of dignifying their 
possessions, with willows on its banks (where in summer the sentimental 
Screechington would have reclined, Tennyson _a la main_), and boats and 
punts beside it, among which was a tub, in which Blanche confessed to me 
she had paddled herself across to the saturation of a darling blue 

muslin, and the agonised feelings of her governess, only twelve months 


before. 


"A dreadful stiff old thing that governess was,” said Blanche, looking 
affectionately at the tub. "Do you know, Captain Thornton, when she went 
away, and I saw her boxes actually on the carriage-top, I waltzed round 

the schoolroom seven times, and burnt "Noel et Chapsal' in the fire--I 


did, indeed!" 


The way, as I say, was long to the pond; and as Cecil's dainty high 
heels and Syd's swinging cavalry strides kept pace over the snow 


together, they had plenty of time for conversation. 


"Miss Caldecott is looking for you,” said Cecil, with a contemptuous 
glance at the fair Laura, who, between two young dandies, was picking 
her route over the snow holding her things very high indeed, and casting 
back looks at the Colonel. 


"Is she? It is very kind of her." 


"If you feel the kindness so deeply, you had better repay it by joining 
her." 


Vivian laughed. "Not just now, thank you. We are close to the 
kennels--hark at their bay! Would you like to come and see them? 


By-the-by, how is your wolf-dog--Leatherstockings, didn’t you call him?" 


"Do you remember him?" said Cecil, her eyes beaming and her lips 


quivering. "Dear old dog, I loved him so much, and he loved me. He was 
bitten by an asp just before I left, and papa would have him shot. Good 
gracious! what is the matter?--she is actually frightened at that 


setter!" 


The "she" of whom Cecil so disdainfully spoke was Miss Caldecott, who, 
on seeing a large setter leap upon her with muddy paws and much sudden 
affection, began to scream, and rushed to Vivian with a beseeching cry 

of "Save me, save me!" Cecil stood and laughed, and called the setter to 


her. 


"Here, Don--Dash--what is your name? Come here, good dog. That poor 
young lady has nerves, and you must not try them, or you will cause her 
endless expenses in sal volatile and ether; But I have no such 

interesting weaknesses, and you may lavish any demonstrations you please 


on me!" 


We all laughed as she thus talked confidentially to the setter, holding 
his feathered paws against her waist; while Vivian stood by her with 
admiration in his glance. Poor Laura looked foolish, and began to caress 
a great bull-dog, who snapped at her. She hadn't Cecil's ways either 


with dogs or men. 


"What a delightful scene," whispered Cecil to the Colonel, as we left 
the kennels. "You were not half so touched by it as you were expected to 


be!" 


Vivian laughed. "Didn't you effectually destroy all romantic effect? You 


can be very mischievous to your enemies.” 


Cecil colored. "She is no enemy of mine; I know nothing of her, but I do 
detest that mock sentimentality, that would-be fine ladyism that thinks 
it looks interesting when it pleads guilty to sal volatile, and screams 

at an honest dog's bark. Did you see how shocked she and Miss 


Screechington looked because I let the hounds leap about me?" 


"Of course; but though you have not lived very long, you must have 
learned that you are too dangerous to the peace of our sex to expect 


much mercy from your own." 


A flush came into Cecil's cheeks _not_ brought by the wind. Her feathers 
gave a little dance as she shook her head with her customary action of 


annoyance. 


"Ah, never compliment me, I am so tired of it." 


"I wish I could believe that,” said Syd, in a low tone. "Your feelings 
are warm, your impulses frank and true; it were a pity to mar them by an 


undue love for the flattering voices of empty-headed fools." 


Tears of pleasure started into her eyes, but she would not let him see 
it. She had not forgotten the Caldecott flirtation of the morning enough 


to resist revenging it. She looked up with a merry laugh. 


"Je m'amuse--voila tout. There is no great harm in it." 


A shadow of disappointment passed over Syd's haughty face. 


"No, if you do not do it once too often. I_have_ known men--and women 
too--who all their lives through have been haunted by the memory of a 
slight word, a careless look, with which, unwittingly or in obstinacy, 

they shut the door of their own happiness. Have you ever heard of the 


Deerhurst ghost?" 


"No," said Cecil, softly. "Tell it me." 


"It is a short story. Do you know that picture of Muriel Vivian, the 

girl with the hawk on her wrist and long hair of your color? She lived 
in Charles's time, and was a great beauty at the court. There were many 
who would have lived and died for her, but the one who loved her best 
was her cousin Guy. The story says that she had plighted herself to him 
in these very woods; at any rate, he followed her when she went to join 
the court, and she kept him on, luring him with vague promises, and 
flirting with Goring, and Francis Egerton, and all the other gay 
gentlemen. One night his endurance broke down: he asked her whether or 
no she cared for him? He begged, as a sign, for the rosebud she had in 
her dress. She laughed at him, and--gave the flower to Harry Carrew, a 


young fellow in Lunsford's 'Babe-eaters.' Guy said no more, and left 


her. Before dawn he shot Carrew through the heart, took the rosebud from 
the boy's doublet, put it in his own breast, and fell upon his sword. 

They say Muriel lost her senses. I don't believe it: no coquette ever 

had so much feeling; but if you ask the old servants they will tell you, 

and firmly credit the story too, that hers and Guy Vivian's ghosts still 

are to be seen every midnight at Christmas-eve, the day that he fought 

and killed little Harry Carrew." 


He laughed, but Cecil shuddered. 


"What a horrible story! But do you believe that any woman ever possessed 


such power over a man?" 


"I believe it since I have seen it. One of my best friends is now 
hopelessly insane because a woman as worthless as this dead branch 
forsook him. Poor fellow! they set it down to a coup de soleil, but it 
was the falsehood of Emily Rushbrooke that did it. But, for myself, I 
never should lose my head for any woman. I did once when I was a boy, 


but I know better now." 


A wild, desperate idea came into Cecil's mind. She contrasted the 
passionless calm of his face with the tender gentleness of his tone a 

few moments ago, and she would have given her life to see him "lose his 
head for her" as he had done for that other. How she hated her, whoever 
she had been! Cecil had seen too many men not to know that Syd’s cool 
exterior covered a stormy heart, and in the longing to rouse up the 

storm at her incantation she resolved to play a dangerous game. The 

ghost story did not warn her. As Mephistopheles to Faust came Horace Cos 
to aid the impulse, and Cecil turned to him with one of her radiant 

smiles. She never looked prettier than in her black hat; the wind had 

only blown a bright flush into her cheeks--though it had turned Laura 
blue and the Screechington red--and the Colonel looked up at her as he 
put her skates on with something of the look Guy might have given Muriel 


Vivian flirting gaily with the roistering cavaliers. 


"Now, Sir Horace, show us some of those wonderful Serpentine figures," 
cried Cecil, balancing herself with the grace of a curlew, and whirling 
here, there, and everywhere at her will as easily as if she were on a 


chalked ball-room floor. She hadn't skated and sledged on the Ontario 


for nothing. More than one man had lost his own balance looking after 
her. Cos wasn't started yet; one pair of skates were too large, another 

pair too small; if he'd thought of it he'd have had his own sent over. 

He stood on the brink much as Winkle, of Pickwickian memory, trembled in 
Weller's grasp. Cecil looked at him with laughing eyes, a shrewd 

suspicion that he had planted her adorer, and that the quadrille on the 
Serpentine was an offspring of the Cossetting poetic fancy. Thrice did 
the luckless baronet essay the ice, and thrice did he come to grief with 
heels in the air, and his dainty apparel disordered. At last, his 

Canadian sorceress took compassion upon him, and declaring she was 
tired, asked him to drive her across the pond. Cos, with an air of 

languid martyrdom and a heavy sigh as he glanced at his Houbigants, torn 
and soiled, grasped the back of the chair, and actually contrived to 

start it. Once started, away went the chair and its Phaeton after it, 
whether he would or no, its occupant looking up and laughing in the 
dandy's heated, disconcerted, and anxious face. All at once there was a 
crash, a plunge, and a shout from Vivian, who was on the opposite bank. 
The chair had broken the ice, flung Cecil out into the water with the 
shock, while her charioteer, by a lucky jump backwards, had saved 
himself, and stood on the brink of the chasm unharmed. Cecil's crinoline 
kept her from sinking; she stretched out her little hand with a cry--it 
sounded like Vivian's name as it came to my ears on the keen north 
wind--but before Vivian, who came across the ice like a whirlwind, could 
get to her, Cos, valorously determining to wet his wristbands, stooped 
down, and, holding by the chair, which was firmly wedged in, put his arm 


round her and dragged her out. Vivian came up two seconds too late. 


"Are you hurt?" he said, bending towards her. 


"No," said Cecil, faintly, as her head drooped unconsciously on Cos's 
shoulder. She had struck her forehead on the ice, which had stunned her 
slightly. The Colonel saw the chestnut hair resting against Cos's arm; 


he dropped the hand he had taken, and turned to the shore. 
"Bring her to the bank,” he said, briefly. "I will go home and send a 
carriage. Good Heavens! that that fool should have saved her!” I heard 


him mutter, as he brushed past me. 


He drove the carriage down himself, and under pretext of holding on the 


horses, did not descend from the box while Horace wrapped rugs and 
cloaks round Cecil, who, having more pluck than strength, declared she 
was quite well now, but nearly fainted when Horace lifted her out, and 


she was consigned by Mrs. Vivian to her bedroom for the rest of the day. 


"It is astonishing how we miss Cecil," remarked Blanche, at dinner. 


"Isn't it dull without her, Sydney?" 


"I didn't perceive it," said the Colonel, calmly; "but I am very sorry 


for the cause of her absence." 


"Well, by Jove! it sounds unfeeling; but I can’t say Iam,” murmured 
Horace. "It's something to have saved such a deuced pretty girl as 


that." 


"Curse that puppy,” muttered Syd to his champagne glass. "A fool that 


isn't fit for her to look at----" 


Syd's and my room, in the bachelors’ wing, adjoin each other; and as our 
windows both possess the convenience of balconies, we generally smoke in 
them, and hold a little chat before turning in. When I stepped out into 

my balcony that night, Syd was already puffing away at his pipe. Perhaps 
his Cavendish was unusually good, for he did not seem greatly inclined 

to talk, but leant over the balcony, looking out into the clear frosty 

night, with the winter stars shining on the wide white uplands and the 


leafless glittering trees. 


"What's that?" said he sharply, as the notes of a cornet playing, and 
playing badly, Halévy's air, "Quand de la Nuit,” struck on the night 


air. 
"A serenade, I suppose." 


"A serenade in the snow. Who is romantic idiot enough for that?" said 
Vivian contemptuously, nearly pitching himself over to see where the 
cornet came from. It came from under Cecil's windows, where a light was 
still burning. The player looked uncommonly like Cossetting wrapped up 
in a cloak with a wide-awake on, under which the moonlight showed us 


some fair hair peeping. 


Vivian drew back with an oath he did not mean me to hear. He laughed 
scornfully. "Milk-posset, of course! There is no other fool in the 

house. His passion must be miraculously deep to drag him out of his bed 
into the snow to play some false notes to his lady-love. It's rather 

windy, don't you think, Ned. Good night, old fellow--and, I say, don't 
turn little Blanche's head with your pretty speeches. You and I are 
bound not to flirt, since we're sworn never to marry; and I don't want 
the child played with, though possibly (being a woman) she'd very soon 


s " 
recover It. 


With which sarcasm on his sister and her sex, the Colonel shut down the 
window with a clang; and I remained, smoking four pipes and a half, 
meditating on his last words, for I_had_ been playing with the child, 
and felt (inhuman brute! the ladies will say) that I should be sorry if 


she _did_ recover it. 


Ill. 


SHOWING THAT LOVE-MAKING ON HOLY GROUND DOESN'T PROSPER. 


Cecil came down the next morning looking very pretty after her ducking. 
Vivian asked her how she was with his general air of calm courtesy, 
helped her to some cold pheasant, and applied himself to his breakfast 
and some talk with a sporting man about the chances of the frost 


breaking up. 


Horace, who looked upon himself as a preux chevalier, had had his left 
arm put in a sling on the strength of a bruise as big as a 
fourpenny-piece, and appeared to consider himself entitled to Cecil's 
eternal gratitude and admiration for having gone the length of wetting 


his coat sleeves for her. 


"Do you like music by starlight?" he whispered, with a self-conscious 


smile, after a course of delicate attentions throughout breakfast. 


Syd fixed his eyes on Cecil's, steadily but impassively. The color rose 


into her face, and she turned to Cos with a mischievous laugh. 


"Very much, if--I am not too sleepy to hear it; and it isn't a cornet 


out of tune." 


"How cruel!" murmured Horace, as he passed her coffee. "You shouldn't 


criticise so severely when a fellow tries to please you." 


"That poor dear girl really thinks I turned out into the snow last night 
to give her that serenade,” observed Cos, with a languid laugh, when we 
were alone in the billiard-room. "Good, isn't it, the idea of _my_ 


troubling myself?" 


"Whose cracked cornet was it, then, that made that confounded row last 


night?" I asked. 


Horace laughed again; it was rarely he was so highly amused at anything: 
"It was Cléante’s, to be sure. He don't play badly when his hands are 

not numbed, poor devil! Of course he made no end of a row about going 
out into the snow, but I made him do it. I knew Cecil would think it was 


I. Women are so vain, poor things!" 


It was lucky I alone was the repository of his confidence, for if Vivian 
had chanced to have been in the billiard-room, it is highly probable he 


would then and there have brained his cousin with one of the cues. 


Happily he was out of the reach of temptation, in the stables, looking 
after Qui Vive, who had to "bide in stall,” as much to that gallant 
bay's disquiet as to her owner's; for I don't know which of the two 
best loves a burst over a stiff country, or a fast twenty minutes up 


wind alone with the hounds when they throw up their heads. 


To the stables, by an odd coincidence, Cecil, putting the irresistible 
black hat on the top of her chestnut braids, prevailed on Blanche to 
escort her, vowing (which was nearly, but not quite, the truth) that she 
loved the sweet pets of horses better than anything on earth. Where 


Cecil went, Laura made a point of going too, to keep her enemy in sight, 


I suppose; though Cecil, liking a fast walk on the frosty roads, a game 

of battledore and shuttlecock with Blanche (when we were out of the 
house), or anything, in short, better than working with her feet on the 
fender, and the Caldecott inanities or Screechington scandals in her 

ear, often led Laura many an unwelcome dance, and brought that luckless 
young lady to try at things which did not sit well upon her as they did 
upon the St. Aubyn, who had a knack of doing, and doing charmingly, a 
thousand things no other woman could have attempted. So, as Vivian and 
I, and some of the other men, stood in the stable-doors, smoking, and 
talking over the studs accommodated in the spacious stalls, a strong 


party of four young ladies came across the yard. 


"I'm come to look at Qui Vive; will you show him to me?" said Cecil, 
softly. Her gentle, childlike way was the most telling of all her 
changing moods, but I must do her the justice to say that it was 


perfectly natural, she was no actress. 


"With great pleasure," said Syd, very courteously, if not 
over-cordially; and to Qui Vive's stall Cecil went, alone in her glory, 
for Laura was infinitely too terrified at the sight of the bay's strong 
black hind legs to risk a kick from them, even to follow Syd. Helena 


Vivian stayed with her, and Blanche came with me to visit my hunters. 


Cecil is a tolerable judge of a horse; she praised Qui Vive's lean head, 
full eye, and silky coat with discrimination, and Qui Vive, though not 
the best-tempered of thorough-breds, let her pat his smooth sides and 


kiss his strong neck without any hostile demonstration. 


Vivian watched her as if she were a spoilt child who bewitched him, but 
whom he knew to be naughty; he could not resist the fascination of her 
ways, but he never altered his calm, courteous tone to her--the tone 
Cecil longed to hear change, were it even into invectives against her, 


to testify some deeper interest. 


"Now show me the mount you will give me when the frost breaks up and we 


take out the hounds,” said Cecil, with a farewell caress of Qui Vive. 


"You shall have the grey four-year-old; Billiard-ball, and he will suit 
you exactly, for he is as light as a bird, checks at nothing, and will 


take you safe over the stiffest bullfinch. I know you may trust him, for 


he has carried Blanche." 


Cecil threw back her head. "Oh, I would ride anything, Qui Vive himself, 
if he would bear a habit. I am not like Miss Caldecott, who, catching 
sight of his dear brown legs, vanished as rapidly as if she had seen 


Muriel's ghost on Christmas-eve." 


The Colonel smiled. "You are very unmerciful to poor Miss Caldecott. 


What has she done to offend you?" 


"Offend me! Nothing in the world. Though I heard her lament with Miss 
Screechington in the music-room, that I was 'so fast,’ and 'such slang 
style;' I consider that rather a compliment, for I never knew any lady 

pull to pieces my bonnet, or my bouquet, or my hat, unless it was a 
prettier one than their own. That sounds a vain speech, but I don't mean 


itso." 


The Colonel looked down into her velvet eyes; she was most dangerous to 
him in this mood. "No," he said, briefly, "no one would accuse you of 


vanity, though they might, pardon me, of love of admiration." 


Cecil laughed merrily. "Yes, perhaps so; it is pleasant, you know. Yet 


sometimes I am tired of it all, and I want----" 


"A more difficult conquest? To find a diamond, merely, like Cleopatra, 


to show your estimate of its value by throwing it away." 


A flush of vexation came into her cheeks. "Do you think me utterly 
heartless?” she said impetuously. "No. I mean that I often tire of the 
fulsome compliments, the flattery, the attention, the whirl of society! 
Ido like admiration. I tell you candidly what every other woman 
acknowledges to herself but denies to the world; but often it is nothing 
to me--mere Dead Sea fruit. I care nothing for the voices that whisper 
it; the eyes that express it wake no response in mine, and I would give 


it all for one word of true interest, one glance of real----" 


Vivian looked down on her steadily with his searching eagle eyes, out of 


which, when he chose, nothing could be read. "If I dare believe you----" 


he said, half aloud. 


Gentle as his tone was, the mere doubt stung Cecil to the quick. 
Something of the wild, desperate feeling of the day previous rose in her 
heart. The same feeling that makes men brave heaven and hell to win 
their desires worked up in her. If she had been one of us, just at that 
moment, she would have flinched at nothing; being a young lady, her 
hands were tied. She could only go to Cos's stalls with him (Cos knows 

as much about horseflesh as I do about the profound female mystery they 
call "shopping"), and flirt with him to desperation, while Horace got 

the steam up faster than he, with his very languid motor powers, often 
did, being accustomed to be spared the trouble and have all the love 

made to him--an indolence in which the St. Aubyn, who knows how to keep 


a man well up to hand, never indulged him. 


"Do have some pity on me," I heard Cos murmuring, as she stroked a great 
brute of his, with a head like a fiddle-case, and no action at all. "I 

assure you, Miss St. Aubyn, you make me wretched. I'd die for you 
to-morrow if I only saw how, and yet you take no more notice of me 


sometimes than if I were that colt." 


Cecil glanced at him with a smile that would have driven Cos distracted 


if he'd been in for it as deep as he pretended. 


"I don't see that you are much out of condition, Sir Horace, but if you 
have any particular fancy to suicide, the horse-pond will accommodate 
you at a moment's notice; only don't do it till after our play, because 

I have set my heart on that suit of Milan armor. Pray don't look so 
plaintive. If it will make you any happier, Iam going for a walk, and 


you may come too. Blanche, dear, which way is it to the plantations?" 


Now poor Horace hated a walk on a frosty morning as cordially as 
anything, being altogether averse to any natural exercise: but he was 

sworn to the St. Aubyn, and Blanche and I, dropping behind them, he had 
a good hour of her fascinations to himself. I do not know whether he 
improved the occasion, but Cecil at luncheon looked tired and teased. I 
should think, after Syd's graphic epigrammatic talk, the baronet's 


lisped nonsense must have been rather trying, especially as Cecil has a 


strong leaning to intellect. 


Vivian didn't appear at luncheon; he was gone rabbit-shooting with the 
other fellows, and I should have been with them if I had not thought 
lounging in the drawing-room, reading "Clytemnestra” to Blanche, with 
many pauses, the greater fun of the two. Iam keen about sport, too; but 
ever since, at the age of ten, I conceived a romantic passion for my 
mother's lady's-maid--a tall and stately young lady, who eventually 
married a retail tea-dealer--I have thought the beaux yeux the best of 


all games. 


"Mrs. Vivian, Blanche and Helena and I want to be very useful, if you 

will let us," said Cecil, one morning. She was always soft and playful 

with that gentlest of all women, Syd's mother. "What do you smile in 

that incredulous way for? We _can_ be extraordinarily industrious: the 
steam sewing-machine is nothing to us when we choose! What do you think 
we are going to do? We are going to decorate the church for Christmas. 

To leave it to that poor little old clerk, who would only stick two 

holly twigs in the pulpit candlesticks, and fancy he had done a work of 


high art, would be madness. And, besides, it will be such fun." 


"If you think it so, pray do it, dear," laughed Mrs. Vivian. "I can't 
say I should, but your tastes and mine are probably rather different. 


The servants will do as you direct them." 


"Oh no," said Cecil; "we mean to do it all ourselves. The gentlemen may 
help us if they like--those, at least, who prefer our society to that of 
smaller animals, with lop-ears and little bushy tails, who have a 
fascination superior sometimes to any of our attractions." She flashed a 
glance at the Colonel, who was watching her over the top of _Punch_, as, 
when I was a boy, I have watched the sun, though it pained my eyes to do 
it. "You're the grand seigneur of Deerhurst," said Cecil, turning to 

him; "will you be good, and order cart-loads of holly and evergreens 

(and plenty of the Portugal laurel, please, because it's so pretty) down 

to the church; and will you come and do all the hard work for me? The 


rabbits would _so_ enjoy a little peace to-day, poor things!” 


He smiled in spite of himself, and did her bidding, with a flush of 


pleasure on his face. I believe at that moment, to please her, he would 


have cut down the best timber on the estates--even the old oaks, in 
whose shadow in the midsummer of centuries before Guy Vivian and Muriel 


had plighted their troth. 


The way to the church was through a winding walk, between high walls of 
yew, and the sanctuary itself was a find old Norman place, whose _tout 
ensemble_ I admired, though I could not pick it to pieces 


architecturally. 


To the church we all went, of course, with more readiness than we 
probably ever did in our lives, regardless of the rose chains with which 
we were very likely to become entangled, while white hands weaved the 


holly wreaths. 


Vivian had ordered evergreens enough to decorate fifty churches, and had 
sent over to the neighboring town for no end of ribbon emblazonments and 
illuminated scrolls, on which Cecil looked with delight. She seemed to 


know by instinct it was done for _her_, and not for his sisters. 


"How kind that is of you," she said, softly. "That is like what you were 


in Toronto. Why are you not always the same?" 


For a moment she saw passion enough in his eye to satisfy her, but he 


soon mastered it, and answered her courteously: 


"I am very glad they please you. Shall we go to work at once, for fear 


it grow dusk before we get through with it?” 


"Can I do anything to help you?” murmured Cos in her ear. 


She did not want him, and laughed mischievously. "You can cut some holly 


if you like. Begin on those large boughs." 


"Better not, Cos," said the Colonel. "You will certainly soil your 


hands, and you might chance to scratch them." 


"And if you did you would never forgive me, so I will let you off duty. 
You may go back to the dormeuse and the 'Lys de la Vallée’ if you wish," 
laughed Cecil. 


Horace looked sulky, and curled his blond whiskers in dudgeon, while 
Cecil, with halfa dozen satellites about her, proceeded to work with 
vigorous energy, keeping Syd, however, as her head workman; and the 
Colonel twisted pillars, nailed up crosses, hung wreaths, and put up 
illuminated texts, as if he had been a carpenter all his life, and his 

future subsistence entirely depended on his adorning Deerhurst church in 
good taste. It was amusing to me to see him, whom the highest London 
society, the gayest Paris life bored--who pronounced the most dashing 
opera supper and the most vigorous debates alike slow--taking the 
deepest interest in decorating a little village church! I question if 

Eros did not lurk under the shiny leaves and the scarlet berries of 

those holly boughs quite as dangerously as ever he did under the rose 


petals consecrated to him. 


I had my own affairs to attend to, sitting on the pulpit stairs at 

Blanche's feet, twisting the refractory evergreens at her direction; but 

I kept an occasional look-out at the Colonel and his dangerous Canadian 
for all that. They found time (as we did) for plenty of conversation 

over the Christmas decorations, and Cecil talked softly and earnestly 

for once without any "mischief." She talked of her father's 
embarrassments, her mother’s trials, of Mrs. Coverdale, with honest 
detestation of that widow's arts and artifices, and of her own tastes, 

and ideas, and feelings, showing the Colonel (what she did not show 
generally to her numerous worshippers) her heart as well as her mind. As 
she knelt on the altar steps, twisting green leaves round the communion 
rails, Syd standing beside her, his pale bronze cheek flushed, and his 

eyes never left their study of her face as she bent over her work, 


looking up every minute to ask him for another branch, or another strip 


of blue ribbon. 


When it had grown dusk, and the church was finished, looking certainly 
very pretty, with the dark leaves against its white pillars, and the 

scarlet berries kissing the stained windows, Cecil went noiselessly up 
into the organ-loft, and played the Christmas anthem. Vivian followed 
her, and, leaning against the organ, watched her, shading his eyes with 
his hand. She went on playing--first a Miserere, then Mozart's Symphony 
in E, and then improvisations of her own--the sort of music that, when 


one stands calmly to listen to it, makes one feel it whether one likes 


or not. As she played, tears rose to her lashes, and she looked up at 
Vivian's face, bending over her in the gloaming. Love was in her eyes, 
and Syd knew it, but feared to trust to it. His pulses beat fast, he 
leaned towards her, till his mustaches touched her soft perfumy hair. 
Words hung on his lips. But the door of the organ-loft opened. 
"Pon my life, Miss St. Aubyn, that's divine, delicious!” cried Cos. "We 
always thought that you were divine, but we never knew till now that you 
brought the angels’ harmony with you to earth. For Heaven's sake, play 


that last thing again!" 


"I never play what I compose twice," said Cecil, hurriedly, stooping 


down for her hat. 


Vivian cursed him inwardly for his untimely interruption, but cooler 
thought made him doubt if he were not well saved some words, dictates of 
hasty passion, that he might have lived to repent. For Guy Vivian's fate 
warned him, and he mistrusted the love of a flirt, if flirt, as he 
feared--from her sudden caprices to him, her alternate impatience with, 
and encouragement of, his cousin--Cecil St. Aubyn would prove. He gave 
her his arm down the yew-tree walk. Neither of them spoke all the way, 
but he sent a servant on for another shawl, and wrapped it round her 
very tenderly when it came; and when he stood in the lighted hall, I saw 
by the stern, worn look of his face--the look I have seen him wear after 

a hard fight--that the fiery passions in him had been having a fierce 

battle. 


That evening the St. Aubyn was off her fun, said she was tired, and, 
disregarding the misery she caused to Cos and four other men, who, 
figuratively speaking, _not_ literally, for they went into the "dry" and 
comestibles fast enough, had lived on her smiles for the last month, 
excused herself to Mrs. Vivian, and departed to her dormitory. Syd gave 
her her candle, and held her little hand two seconds in his as he bid 


her softly good night at the foot of the staircase. 


I did not get much out of him in the balcony that night, and long after 
Thad turned in, I scented his Cavendish as he smoked, Heaven knows how 
many pipes, in the chill December air. The next day, the 23rd, was the 
night of our theatricals, which went off as dashingly as if Mr. Kean, 


with his eternal "R-r-r-richard," had been there to superintend them. 


All the country came; dowagers and beauties, with the odor of Belgravia 
still strong about them: people not quite so high, who were not the 

rose, but living near it, toadied that flower with much amusing and 
undue worship; a detachment of Dragoons from the next town, whom the 
girls wanted to draw, and the mammas to warn off--Dragoons being 
ordinarily better waltzers than speculations; all the magnates, custos 
rotulorum, sheriff, members, and magistrates--the two latter portions of 
the constitution being chiefly remarkable for keenness about hunting and 
turnips, and an unchristian and deadly enmity against all poachers and 
vagrants; rectors, who tossed down the still Ai with Falstaff’s keen 

relish; other rectors, who came against their principles, but preferred 
fashion to salvation, having daughters to marry and sons to start; 

hunting men; girls who could waltz in a nutshell; dandies of St. 

James's, and veterans of Pall-Mall, down for the Christmas; belles 
renewing their London acquaintance, and recalling that "pleasant day at 
Richmond." But, by Jove! if I describe all the different species 

presented to view in that ball-room, I might use as many words as an old 


whip giving you the genealogy of a killing pack in a flying county. 


Suffice it, there they all were to criticise us, and pretty sharply I 

dare say they did it, when they were out of our hearing, in their 

respective clarences, broughams, dog-carts, drags, tilburies, and 

hansoms. Before our faces, of course, they only clapped their snowy kid 
gloves, and murmured "Bravissimo!" with an occasional "Go it, Jack!" and 
"Get up the steam, old fellow!” from the young bloods in the background; 
and a shower of bouquets at Cecil and Blanche from their especial 


worshippers. 


Blanche made the dearest little _Catherine_ that ever dressed herself up 
in blue and silver, and when she drew her toy-rapier in the green-room, 
asked me if I could not get her a cornetcy in ours. As for Cecil, she 
played _4 ravir_ as Cos, in his Milan armor, whispered with some 
difficulty, as the steel gorget pressed his throat uncomfortably. 

Vestris herself never made a more brilliant or impassioned _Countess_. 
She and Syd really acquitted themselves in a style to qualify them for 


London boards, and as she threw herself at his feet-- 


Huon--my husband--lord--canst thou forgive 
The scornful maid? for the devoted wife 


Had cleaved to thee, though ne'er she owned thee lord, 


I thought the St. Aubyn must be as great an actress as Rachel, if some 


of that fervor was not real. 


Cecil played in the afterpiece, "The wonderful Woman;" the Colonel 
didn’t; and Cos being _De Frontignac_, Syd leaned against one of the 
scenes, and looked on the whole thing with calm indifference externally, 
but much disquietude and annoyance within him. He was not jealous of the 
puppy; he would as soon have thought of putting himself on a par with 
Blanche's little white terrier, but he'd come to set a price on Cecil's 
winning smiles, and to see them given pretty equally to him, and to a 
young fool, her inferior in everything save position, whom he knew in 
her inmost soul she must ridicule and despise, galled his pride, and 
steeled his heart against her. His experience in women made him know 
that it was highly probable that Cecil was playing both at once, and 
that though, as he guessed, she loved him, she would, if Cos offered 
first, accept the title, and wealth, and position his cousin, equally 

with himself, could give her; and such love as that was far from the 


Colonel's ideal. 


"By George! Vivian, that Canadian of yours is a perfect angel,” said a 
man in the Dragoons, who had played _Ulric_. "She's such a deuced lot 
ove pluck, such eyes, such hair, such a voice! ‘Pon my life, I quite 


envy you. I suppose you mean to act out the play in reality, don’t you?" 


Vivian lying back in an arm-chair in the green-room crushed up one of 
the satin playbills in his hand, and answered simply, "You do me too 
much honor, Calvert. Miss St. Aubyn and I have no thought of each 


other." 


If any man had given Vivian the lie, he would have had him out and shot 
him instanter; nevertheless, he told this one with the most unhesitating 
defiance of truth. He did not see Cecil, who had just come off the 

stage, standing behind him. But she heard his words, went as white as 
Muriel's phantom, and brushed past us into her dressing room, whence she 


emerged, when her name was called, her cheeks bright with their first 


rouge, and her eyes unnaturally brilliant. _How_ she flirted with Horace 
that night, when the theatricals were over! Young ladies who wanted to 
hook the pet baronet, whispered over their bouquets, "How bold!" and 
dowagers, seeing one of their best matrimonial speculations endangered 
by the brilliant Canadian, murmured behind their fans to each other 
their wonder that Mrs. Vivian should allow any one so fast and so 


unblushing a coquette to associate with her young daughters. 


Vivian watched her with intense earnestness. He had given her a bouquet 
that day, and she had thanked him for it with her soft, fond eyes, and 
told him she should use it. Now, as she came into the ball-room, he 


looked at the one in her hand; it was not his, but his cousin's. 


He set his teeth hard; and swore a bitter oath to himself: As Huon_, he 
was obliged to dance the first dance with the _Countess_, but he spoke 
little to her, and indeed, Cecil did not give him much opportunity, for 
she talked fast, and at random, on all sorts of indifferent subjects, 

with more than even her usual vivacity, and quite unlike the ordinary 
soft and winning way she had used of late when with him. He danced no 
more with her, but, daring the waltzes with which he was obliged to 
favor certain county beauties, and all the time he was doing the honors 
of Deerhurst, with his calm, stately, Bayard-like courtesy, his eyes 

would fasten on the St. Aubyn, driving the Dragoons to desperation, 
waltzing while Horace whispered tender speeches in her ear, or sitting 
jesting and laughing, half the men in the room gathered round her--with 
a look of passion and hopelessness, tenderness and determination, 


strangely combined. 


IV. 


THE COLONEL KILLS HIS FOX, BUT LOSES HIS HEAD AFTER OTHER GAME. 


The next day was Christmas-eve; and on the 24th of December the hounds, 


from time immemorial, had been taken out by a Vivian. For the last few 


days the frost had been gradually breaking up, thank Heaven, and we 


looked forward to a good day's sport The meet was at Deerhurst, and it 
proved a strong muster for the Harkaway; though not exactly up to the 
Northamptonshire Leicestershire mark, are a clever, steady pack. Cecil 
and Blanche were the only two women with us, for the country is cramped 
and covered with blind fences, and the fair sex seldom hunt with the 
Harkaway. But the St. Aubyn is a first-rate seat, and Blanche has, she 
tells me, ridden anything from the day she first stuck on to her 
Shetland, when she was three years old. They were both down in time. 
Indeed, I question if they went to bed at all, or did any more than 
change their ball dresses for their habits. As I lifted Blanche on to 

her pet chestnut, I heard Syd telling Cecil that Billiard-ball was 
saddled. 


"Thank you," said the St. Aubyn, hurriedly. "I need not trouble you. 


Sir Horace has promised to mount me." 


Vivian bent his head with a strange smile, and sprang on Qui Vive, while 
Cecil mounted a showy roan, thorough-bred, the only good horse Cos had 
in his stud, despite the thousands he had paid into trainers’ and 


breeders’ pockets. 


"Stole away--forward, forward!" screamed Vivian's fellow-member for 
Cacklebury; and, holding Qui Vive hard by the head, away went Syd after 
the couple or two of hounds that were leading the way over some pasture 
land, with an ox-rail at the bottom of it, all the field after him. 

Cecil's roan flew over the grass land, and rose at the ox-rail as 

steadily as Qui Vive. Blanche's chestnut let himself be kicked along at 

no end of a pace, his mistress sitting down in her stirrups as well as 

the gallant M. F. H., her father. Inever_do_ think of anything but the 
hounds flying along in front of me, but I could not help turning my head 
over my shoulder to see if she was all right; and I never admired her so 
much as when she passed me with a merry laugh: "Five to one I beat you, 
monsieur!” Away we went over the dark ploughed lands, and the naked 
thorn hedges, the wide straggling briar fences, and the fields covered 

with stones and belted with black-looking plantations. Down went Cos 
with his horse wallowing helplessly in a ditch, after considerately 
throwing him unhurt on the bank. Syd set his teeth as he lifted Qui Vive 
over the prostrate baronet, to the imminent danger of that dandy 


field-sportsman's life. "Take hold of his head, Miss St. Aubyn," shouted 


the M. F. H.; but before the words had passed his lips, Cecil had landed 
gallantly a little farther down. Another ten minutes with the hounds 
streaming over the country--a ten minutes of wild delight, worth all the 
monotonous hours of every-day life--and Qui Vive was alone with the 
hounds. We could see him speeding along a quarter of a mile ahead of us, 
and Cecil's roan was but half a field behind him. She was "riding 

jealous" of one of the best riders in the Queen's; the M. F. H. just in 
front of her turned his head once, in admiration of her pluck, to see 

her lift her horse at a staken-bound fence; but the Colonel never looked 
round. Away they went--they disappeared over the brow of a hill. Blanche 
shook her reins and struck her chestnut, and I sawed my hunter's mouth 
mercilessly with the snaffle. No use--we were too late by three minutes. 
Confound it! they had just killed their fox after twenty minutes’ burst 


over a stiff country, one of the fastest things I ever saw. 


Cecil was pale with over-excitement, and upon my word she looked more 
ready to cry than anything when the M. F. H. complimented her with his 
genial smile, and his cordial "Well done, my dear. I never saw anybody 
ride better. I used to think my little Blanche the best seat in the 


country, but she must give place to you--eh, Syd?" 


"Miss St. Aubyn does everything well that she attempts,” answered the 
Colonel, in his calm, courteous tone, looking, nevertheless, as stern as 
if he had just slain his deadliest enemy, instead of having seen a fox 


killed. 


Cecil flushed scarlet, and Cos coming up at that moment, a sadly 
bespattered object for such an Adonis to present, his coat possessing 
more the appearance of a bricklayer's than any one else's, after its 

bath of white mud, she turned to him, and began to laugh and talk with 
rather wild gaiety. It so chanced that the fox was killed on Horace's 
land, and we, being not more than a mile and a half off his house, the 
gallant Cos immediately seized upon the idea of having the object of his 
idolatry up there to luncheon; and his uncle, and Cecil, and Blanche 
acquiescing in the arrangement, to his house we went, with such of the 
field as had ridden up after the finish. Cos trotted forward with the 

St. Aubyn to show us the way by a short cut through the park, and the 
echoes of Cecil's laughter rang to Vivian in the rear discussing the run 


with his father. 


A very slap-up place was Cos's baronial hall, for the Cossettings had 
combined blood and money far many generations; its style and 
appointments were calculated to back him powerfully in the matrimonial 
market, and that Cecil might have it all was fully apparent, as he 

devoted himself to her at the luncheon, which made its appearance at a 
minute's notice, as if Aladdin had called it up. Cecil seemed disposed 

to have it too. A deep flush had come up in her cheeks; she smiled her 
brightest smiles on Cos; she drank his Moét's, bending her graceful head 
with a laughing pledge to her host; she talked so fast, so gaily, such 
repartee, such sarcasms, such jeux de mots, that it was well no women 
were at table to sit in judgment on her afterwards. A deadly paleness 
came over Vivian's face as he listened to her--but he sat at the bottom 

of the board where Cecil could not see him. His father, the gayest and 
best-tempered of mortals, laughed and applauded her; the other men were 
charmed with a style and a wit so new to them; and Cos, of course, was 


in the seventh heaven. 

The horses were dead beat, and Cos's drag, with its four bays very 
fresh, for they were so little worked, was ordered to take us back to 
Deerhurst. 

"Who'll drive," said Horace. "Will you, Syd?" 


"No," said his cousin, more laconically than politely. 


"Let _me_," cried Cecil. "I can drive four in hand. Nothing I like 


better." 


"Give me the ribbons," interposed the Colonel, changing his mind, "if 


you can't drive them yourself, Cos, as you ought to do." 


"No, no,” murmured Cos. "Mith St. Aubyn shall do everything she wishes 


in _my_ house." 


"Let her drive them," laughed Vivian, senior. "Blanche has tooled my 


drag often enough before now." 


Before he had finished, Cecil had sprung up on to the box as lightly as 


a bird; her cheeks were flushed deeper still, and her gazelle eyes 

flashed darker than ever. Cos mounted beside her. Blanche and I in the 
back seat. The M. F. H., Syd, and the two other men behind. The bays 
shook their harness and started off at a rattling pace, Cecil tooling 

them down the avenue with her little gauntleted hands as well as if she 
had been Four-in-hand Forester of the Queen's Bays, or any other crack 
whip. How she flirted, and jested, and laughed, and shook the ribbons 
till the bays tore along the stony road in the dusky winter's 
afternoon--even Blanche, though a game little lady herself, looked 


anxious. 


Cecil asked Horace for a cigar, and struck a fusee, and puffed away into 
the frosty air like the wildest young Cantab at Trinity. It didn't make 
her sick, for she and Blanche had had two Queens out of Vivian's case, 
and smoked them to the last ash for fun only the day before; and she 
drove us at a mad gallop into Deerhurst Park, past the dark trees and 
the gleaming water and the trooping deer, and pulled up before the hall 


door just as the moon came out on Christmas-eve. 


We were all rather fast at Deerhurst, so Blanche got no scolding from 

her mamma (who, like a sensible woman, never put into their heads that 
things done in the glad innocency of the heart were "wrong"); and Cecil, 

as soon as she had sprung down, snatched her hand from Cos, and went up 


to her own room. 


The Colonel's lips were pressed close together, and his forehead had the 


dark frown that Guy wears in his portrait. 


It had been done with another, so it was all wrong; but oh! Syd, my 
friend, if the "dry" that was drunk, and the drag that was tooled, and 
the weed that was smoked, had been _yours_, wouldn't it have been the 


most charming caprice of the most charming woman! 


That night, at dinner, a letter by the afternoon's post came to the 
Colonel. It was "On her Majesty's Service," and his mother asked him 


anxiously what it was. 


"Only to tell me to join soon," said he, carelessly, giving me a sign to 


keep the contents of a similar letter I had just received to myself; 


which I should have done anyhow, as I had reason to hope that the 
disclosure of them would have quenched the light in some bright eyes 


beside me. 


"Ordered off at last, thank God!" said Syd, handing his father the 

letter as soon as the ladies were gone. "There's a train starts at 

12.40, isn't there, for town? You and I, Ned, had better go to-night. 
You don't look so charmed, old fellow, as you did when you went out to 
Scinde. I say, don’t tell my sisters; there is no need to make a row in 

the house. Governor, you'll prepare my mother; I must bid _her_ 


good-by." 


I_did not_ view the Crimea with the unmingled, devil-me-care delight 
with which I had gone out under "fighting Napier" nine years before, 
for Blanche's sunshiny face had made life fairer to me; and to obey Syd, 
and go without a farewell of her, was really too great a sacrifice to 
friendship. But he and I went to the drawing-rooms, chatted, and took 
coffee as if nothing had chanced, till he could no longer stand seeing 
Cecil, still excited, singing chansons to Cos, who was leaning 
enraptured over the instrument, and he went off to his own room. The 
other girls and men were busy playing the Race game; Blanche and I were 
sitting in the back drawing-room beside the fire, and the words that 
decided my destiny were so few, that I cite them as a useful lesson to 
those novelists who are in the habit of making their heroes, while 
waiting breathless to hear their fate, recite off at a cool canter four 
pages of the neatest-turned sentences without a single break-down ora 


single pull-up, to see how the lady takes it. 


"Blanche, I must bid you good-by to-night." Blanche turned to me in 
bewildered anxiety. "I must join my troop: perhaps I may be sent to the 


Crimea. I could go happily if I thought you would regret me?" 


Brutally selfish that was to be sure, but she did not take it so. She 
looked as if she was going to faint, and for fear she should, trusting 

to the engrossing nature of the Race game in the further apartment, I 
drew nearer to her. "Will you promise to give yourself to nobody else 
while Iam away, my darling?” Blanche's eyes did promise me through 
their tears, and this brief scene, occupying the space of two minutes, 


twisted our fates into one on that eventful Christmas-eve. 


While I was parting with my poor little Blanche in the library, Vivian 
was bidding his mother farewell in her dressing-room. His mother had the 
one soft place in his heart, steeled and made skeptical to all others by 
that fatal first love of which he had spoken to Cecil. Possibly some of 
her son's bitter grief was shown to her on that sad Christmas-eve; at 

all events, when he left her dressing-room, he had the tired, haggard 
look left by any conflict of passion. As he came down the stairs to come 
to the dog-cart that was to take us to the station, the door of 

Blanche's boudoir stood open, and in it he saw Cecil. The fierce tide of 
his love surged up, subduing all his pride, and he paused to take his 

last sight of the face that would haunt him in the long night watches 
and the rapid rush of many a charge. She looked up and saw him; that 
look overpowered all his calmness and resolve. He turned, and bent 
towards her, every feature quivering with the passion she had once 
longed to rouse. His hot breath scorched her cheek, and he caught her 
fiercely against his heart in an iron embrace, pressing his burning lips 
on hers. "God forgive you! I have loved you too well. Women have ever 


been fatal to my race!” 


He almost threw her from him in the violence of feelings roused after a 
long sleep. In another moment he was driving the dog-cart at a mad 
gallop past the old church in which we had spent such pleasant hours. 
Its clock tolled out twelve strokes as we passed it, and on the quiet 
village, and the weird-like trees, and the tall turrets of Deerhurst, 


the Christmas morning dawned. 


Vivian continued so utterly enfeebled and prostrate that there was but 
one chance for him--return homewards. I was going to England with 
despatches, and Syd, at his mother's entreaty, let himself be carried 
down to a transport, and shipped for England. He was utterly listless 
and strengthless, although the voyage did him a little good. He did not 
care where he went, so he stayed in town with me while I presented 
myself at the Horse Guards and war Office, and then we travelled down 


together to Deerhurst. 


Oddly enough it was Christmas-eve again when we drove up the old avenue. 
The snow was falling heavily, and lay deep on the road and thick on the 


hedges and trees. The meadows and woods were white against the dark, 


hushed sky, and the old church, and its churchyard cedars, were loaded 
too with the clouds’ Christmas gift. To me, at least, the English scene 
was very pleasant, after the heat, and dirt, and minor worries of 
Gallipoli and Constantinople. The wide stretching country, with its 
pollards, and holly hedges, and homesteads, the cattle safe housed, the 
yule fire burning cheerily on the hearths, the cottages and farms 
nestling down among their orchards and pasture-lands, all was so 
heartily and thoroughly English. They seemed to bring back days when I 
was a boy skating and sliding on the mere at home, or riding out with 
the harriers light-hearted and devil-me-care as a boy might be, coming 
back to hear the poor governor's cheery voice tell me I was one of the 
old stock, and to toss down a bumper of Rhenish with a time-honored 
Christmas toast. The crackle of the crisp snow, the snort of the horses 
as they plunged on into the darkening night, and the red fire-light 
flickering on the lattice windows of the cottages we passed, were so 
many welcomes home, and I double-thonged the off-wheeler with a 
vengeance as I thought of soft lips that would soon touch mine, and a 


soft voice that would soon whisper my best "Io triumphe!" 


The lodge-gates flew open. We passed the old oaks and beeches, the deer 
trooping away over the snow as we startled them out of their rest. We 
were not expected that night, and my man rang such a peal at the bell as 
might have been heard all over the quiet park. Another minute, and 
Blanche and I were together again, and alone in the library where we had 
parted just twelve months before. Of course, for the time being, we 
neither knew nor cared what was going on in the other rooms of the 
house. The Colonel had gone to rest himself on the sofa in the 
dining-room. Half an hour had elapsed, perhaps, when a wild cry rang 
through the house, startling even us, absorbed though we were in our 
téte-a-téte. Blanche's first thought was of her brother. She ran out 
through the hall, and up the staircase, and I followed her. At the top 

of the stairs, leaning against the wall, breathing fast, and his face 

ashy white, stood Syd, and at his feet, in a dead faint, lay Cecil St. 
Aubyn. I caught hold of Blanche's arm and held her back as she was about 
to spring forward. I thought their meeting had much best be 
uninterrupted; for, if Cecil's had been mere flirtation I fancied the 


Colonel's return could scarcely have moved her like this. 


Vivian stood looking down on her, all the passion in him breaking 


bounds. He could not stand calmly by the woman he loved. He did not wait 
to know whether she was his or another's--whether she was worthy or 
unworthy of him--but he lifted her up and pressed her unconscious form 
against his heart, covering her lips with wild caresses. Waking from her 
trance, she opened her eyes with a terrified stare, and gazed up in his 

face; then tears came to her relief, and she sank down at his feet again 

with a pitiful cry, "Forgive me--forgive me!" Weak as Syd was, he found 
strength to raise her in his arms, and whisper, as he bent over her, "If 


you love me, I have nothing to forgive." 


The snow fell softly without over the woods and fields and the winds 
roared through the old oaks and whistled among the frozen ferns, but 
Christmas-eve passed brightly enough to us at home within the strong 


walls of Deerhurst. 


Iam sure that all Moore's pictures of Paradise seemed to me tame 
compared to that drawing-room, with its warmth, and coziness, and 
luxuries; with the waxlights shining on the silver of the English tea 
equipage (pleasant to eye and taste, let one love campaigning ever so 
well, after the roast beans of the Commissariat), and the fire-gleams 
dancing on the soft brow and shining hair of the face beside me. I doubt 
if Vivian either ever spent a happier Christmas-eve as he lay on the 

sofa in the back drawing-room, with Cecil sitting on a low seat by him, 
her hand in his, and the Canadian eyes telling him eloquently of love 
and reconciliation. They had such volumes to say! As soon as she knew 
that wild farewell of his preceded his departure to the Crimea, Cecil, 
always impulsive, had written to him on the instant, telling him how she 
loved him, detailing what she had heard in the green-room, confessing 
that, in desperation, she had done everything she could to rouse his 
jealousy, assuring him that that same evening she had refused Cos's 
proposals, and beseeching him to forgive her and come back to her. That 
letter Vivian had never had (six months from that time, by the way, it 
turned up, after a journey to India and Melbourne, following a cousin of 
his, colonel of a line regiment, she in her haste having omitted to put 

his troop on the address), and Cecil, whose feeling was too deep to let 
her mention the subject to Blanche or Helena, made up her mind that he 


would never forgive her, and being an impressionable young lady, had, on 


the anniversary of Christmas-eve, been comparing her fate with that of 
Muriel in the ghost legend, and, on seeing the Colonel's unexpected 
apparition, had fainted straight away in the over-excitement and sudden 


joy of the moment. 


Such was Cecil's story, and Vivian was content with it and gladly took 
occasion to practise the Christmas duties of peace, and love, and 
pardon. He had the best anodyne for his wounds now, and there was no 
danger for him, since Cecil had taken the place of the Scutari nurses. 
No "Crimean heroes," as they call us in the papers, were ever more féted 


and petted than were the Colonel and I. 


Christmas morning dawned, the sun shining bright on the snow-covered 
trees, and the Christmas bells chiming merrily; and as we stood on the 
terrace to see the whole village trooping up through the avenue to 

receive the gifts left to them by some old Vivian long gone to his rest 

with his forefathers under the churchyard cedars, Syd looked down with a 


smile into Cecil's eyes as she hung on his arm, and whispered, 


"I will double those alms, love, in memory of the priceless gift this 
Christmas has given me. Ah! Thornton and I little knew, when we came 
down for the hunting, how fast you and Blanche would capture us with 
your-- HOLLY WREATHS AND ROSE CHAINS." 


_A MEMORY OF THE PACIFIC. _ 
from Project Gutenberg's etext of 
The Phantom Death etc., by William Clark Russell 


It was in December, 1858, that the ship _ Walter Hood_ shifted her berth 
to the wool-sheds at Sydney to load a cargo for London. I was chief 


officer of the vessel; my name, let me say here, is Adam Chichester. 


I was standing on the wharf near the ship, waiting for the arrival of 
some waggons of wool, when the master of a German vessel that lay just 


astern of us came up to me, and said— 


“Dot vhas a bad shob last night.” 


“What was?” said I. 


“Haf not you heard of der brudal murder in Shorge Street?” 


“I have not seen a morning paper.” 


“She vhas dot small chop vhere dey sells grocery und odder tings on der 
left going oop. She vhas a Meester Abney, dey say. Der murderer vhas 

a beas’ly rogue called Murray; she helped in der shop; she hod been a 
soldier. Dis morning poor Abney vhas found dead in her bedt mit her troat 
cut und her skull sphlit.” 


“Have they got the murderer?” 


“No. Dot vhas der pity. He make clean off mit sixty pound.” 


Throughout the day people coming and going talked of this murder. The 
yarn ran thus:—Mrs. Abney occupied a room next to the murdered man’s; 
the son, Thomas, a youth of about eighteen, used an apartment at the 

back of the shop; the servant lay in the attics; the assistant, Murray, 

lodged out. Neither Mrs. Abney, her son, nor the servant had heard a 

sound in the night; Murray had broken into the house, passed into Abney’s 
room, and murdered him; then from a safe, whose key Abney kept under his 
pillow, he had taken about sixty sovereigns; all so noiselessly, the 

footfalls of a cat are not stiller. The family slept on, and the murder 


was not discovered till half-past seven in the morning. 


It was known by these damning tokens that Murray was the murderer: first, 
the knife Abney’s throat had been cut with was Murray’s; after using it 

he had dropped it behind some paper in the bedroom grate. Next, when he 
had shifted himself at his lodgings he had buried the clothes in the 

back garden; a dog belonging to the woman of the house was observed to 
run into the garden with its nose stooped as though on a trail, and, 
stopping where the bundle was buried, it began to scratch and howl. The 
woman called a neighbour; they went to the place with a spade and found 


Murray’s clothes, covered with bloodstains. 


The man himself was off, and the people who from time to time during the 
day gave me news of this thing told me he was still at large, that the 


police were in hot pursuit, and there was no hope for him. 


That evening I strolled up George Street for a walk, and saw a great 

crowd at the Abneys’ shop. I stopped to stare with the rest of them. 

They call this sort of curiosity vulgar and debasing. But crime puts 

the significance of human emotion, misery, and remorse into stocks and 
stones. Human passion gives the vitality of romance, tragic or comic, to 

the most sordid and contemptible aspects of the commonplace. I had passed 
that grocer’s shop twenty times, and often looked at the house. I looked 

at it again now, and found the matter-of-fact structure as strange, 


grotesque, repulsive as a nightmare. 


The days rolled on; Murray remained at large. His escape, or at least 

his marvellous manner of hiding, was the source of more excitement than 
the murder itself had proved. Most people supposed he had got clean away 
and was lurking among the islands, unless he was halfway on the road to 
Europe or America; others, that he had struck inland and had perished in 
the wilds. 


But by degrees of course the matter went out of one’s head; out of mine 
certainly. Before the ship sailed I could walk up George Street and look 

at the shop and think of other things than the murder. Yet the memory 
of it was freshened a day or two before the tug got hold of us by the 
commander of the ship, Captain Charles Lytton, telling me that amongst 
those who had taken berths in the steerage were the widow and son of the 


murdered man. 


“Tm almost sorry they chose this ship,” said he, with an uneasy 
half-laugh. “For my part Pd as lief sail on a Friday as carry anything 


with such a shadow upon it as murder.” 
“They’re long in catching Murray,” said I. 


“It’s no fault of the police,” he answered. “We’re not in England here. 
A brisk walk takes a man into desolation. When you talk of catching 
a murderer, you think of beadles and fire-engines, and the electric 


telegraph. But the black man is still in this country; there’s never a 


village pump betwixt Wooloomooloo and the Antarctic circle. Small wonder 


your bush-ranger flourishes.” 


We sailed on a Monday in the beginning of February, having been belated 
by the breakdown of some transport machinery in the interior. There 
went about a dozen people to the steerage company, and we carried ten 
passengers in the saloon. The _ Walter Hood_ was a smart and beautiful 
clipper of a vanished type; elliptical stern, a swelling lift of head 

with an exquisite entry of cut-water, coppered to the bends, a green 

hull, yards as square as a frigate’s, with a noble breast of topsail and 

royal yards hoisting close under the trucks, man-of-war style. On a wind, 
one point free, she could have given her tow-rope to any Blackwall liner 


then afloat and not known there was anything in her wake. 


When we were clear of the Heads, I came aft after seeing to the ground 
tackle, and in the waist saw a woman in deep mourning, looking over the 
rail at the receding land. A young fellow stood beside her. He too was in 
black. I cannot recall a finer specimen of a young man than that youth. 
His height was about six feet. He held himself erect as a soldier. His 
breadth of shoulder warranted in him the hurricane lungs of a boatswain. 
He was looking at the land, and his face was hard with a fixed and dark 


expression of grief. 


The third mate was near. I whispered to him to say if those two were the 
Abneys. He answered they were. When some time later on I had leisure to 
look about me, I observed that the widow of the murdered man and her 
son held aloof from their fellow-passengers down on the main-deck. She 
always appeared with a veil on. She and the youth would get together in 
some corner or recess, and there sit, talking low. The steerage folks 

treated them with a sort of commiserative respect, as though affliction 
had dignified the pair. The steward told me he had picked up that, after 
the murder of Abney, the widow had sold off the contents of the shop and 
her furniture; she was going home to live with her sister, the wife of a 
tradesman at Stepney. He told me that the son often spoke of his father’s 


murder. 


“His notion is,” said the steward, “that Murray’s out of the colony, 
and’s to be found in England. That’s his “ope. He’s a bit crazed, I 


think, with some queer dream of meeting of him, and talks, with his eyes 


shining, of a day of reckoning. Otherwise he’d have stayed in Sydney, 
where he’s got friends, and where his father’s murder was likely to have 


improved his prospects by bringing him pity and business.” 


When the Australian coast was out of sight, the wind chopped from the 
westward into the south, and blew a wonderful sailing breeze, bowling a 
wide heave of sea from horizon to horizon in lines of milky ridges and 
soft, dark blue valleys, freckled as with melting snow, and along this 
splendid foaming surface rushed the ship with the westering sunlight 
red as blood in every lifting flash of her wet sheathing. So through 

the night; the white water full of fire poured away on either hand the 
thunderous stem; the purely-shining stars reeled above our phantom 


heights of sail faint as steam. 


At ten a corner of crimson moon rose over our bows, to be eclipsed for 
awhile by the shadowy square of a ship’s canvas right ahead; but before 

the moon had brightened into silver we had the stranger abeam of us, 

and were passing her as though she were at anchor—a lubberly, blubberly 
whaler, square-ended, with stump topgallant-masts—a splashing grease-box 
gamely tumbling in our wake with a convulsive sawing and shearing of her 
masts and yardarms, as though, sentient but drunken too, the lonely 

fabric sought to foul the stars with her trucks, and drag the stellar 


system out of gear. 


So through next day, and a whole week of days and nights following; then 
the breeze scanted one afternoon, and at sundown it was a glassy calm, 
with a languid pulse of swell out of the south-east, and a sky of red 

gold, shaded with violet cloud, brighter eastwards when the sun was set 


than astern where the light had been. 


The middle watch was mine that night. I turned out with a yawn at 
midnight, and going on deck found the reflection of the moon trembling 
with the brushing of a delicate warm catspaw of wind; the sails were 

asleep, and the ship was wrinkling onwards at two knots. The moon was 
over our port main-topsail yardarm, and being now hard upon her full, and 
hanging in a perfectly cloudless sky, she filled the night with a fine 

white glory till the atmosphere looked to brim to the very stars with 

her light; the Southern Cross itself in the south shone faint in that 


spacious firmament of moonlight. 


I never remember the like of the silence that was upon that sea; the 

sense of the solitude of the prodigious distances worked in one like a 
spirit, subduing the heart with a perception of some mysterious inaudible 
_hush_! floating to and meeting _in_ the ship out of every remote pale 
ocean recess. I had used the sea for years, and knew what it was to lie 
motionless under the Line for three weeks, stirless as though the keel 

had been bedded in a sheet-flat surface of ice or glass; but never before 
had the mystery, the wonder, the awe which dwell like sensations of the 
soul itself in any vast scene of ocean night that is silent as death, and 
white as death too with overflowing moonlight, affected and governed me 


as the beauties and sublime silence of this midnight did. 


The second mate went below, and I paced the deck alone. Saving the fellow 
at the helm, I seemed to be the only man in the ship. Nota figure was 
visible. But then I very well knew that to my call the deck would be 


instantly clamorous and alive with running shapes of seamen. 


After I had walked a little while, I crossed to the port side where the 

flood of moonshine lay shivering upon the ocean, and looked at the bright 
white rim of the sea under the moon, thinking I saw a sail there. It was 
then I heard a faint cry; it sounded like a halloaing out upon the water 

on the port bow. I strained my ears, staring ahead with intensity. Then, 
hearing nothing, I supposed the sound that had been like a human voice 
hailing was some creaking or chafing noise aloft, and I was about to 


resume my walk when I heard it again, this time a distinct, melancholy 


cry. 
“Did you hear that, sir?” cried the fellow at the wheel. 


I answered “Yes,” and sung out for some hands to get upon the forecastle 
and report anything in sight. The halloaing was repeated; in a few 
minutes a man forward hailed the poop and told me there was a boat or 
something black two points on the port bow; on which I shifted the 
helm for the object, which the night-glass speedily resolved into the 


proportions of a small open boat, with a man standing up in her. 


By this time the captain, who had been aroused by our voices, was on 


deck. We floated slowly down upon the little boat, and the captain hailed 


to know if the man had strength to scramble aboard alone. 


“Yes, sir,” was the answer. 


“Then look out for a line.” 


The boat came under the bow; a rope’s end was thrown and caught. The 
man languidly climbed into the fore-channels, omitting to secure the 
boat, which drove past and was already in our wake whilst the fellow was 
crawling over the side. Some of our seamen helped him over the rail, and 
he then came aft, walking very slowly, with an occasional reel in his 


gait, as though drunk or excessively weak. 


He mounted the poop ladder with the assistance of a seaman. The moonlight 
was so bright it was almost the same as seeing things by day. He was a 

short, powerfully built man, habited in the Pacific beach-comber’s garb 

of flannel shirt and dungaree breeches, without a hat or shoes; his hair 

was long and wild, his beard ragged; he was about thirty years of age, 

with a hawksbill nose, and large protruding eyes, hollow-cheeked, and he 


was of the colour of a corpse as he faced the moon. 


He begged for a drink and for something to eat, and food and a glass of 


rum and water were given to him before he was questioned. 


He then told us he had belonged to the Colonial schooner _Cordelia_ that 
had been wrecked five days before on a reef, how far distant from the 

present situation of our ship he did not know. The master and Kanaka crew 
left the wreck in what he called the long-boat. He said he was asleep 

when the schooner grounded. He did not apparently awaken until some time 
after the disaster; when he came on deck he found the schooner hard and 

fast and deserted. A small boat was swinging in davits; he lowered her 

and left the wreck, unable to bring away anything to eat or drink with 

him, as the hold was awash and the vessel quickly going to pieces and 


floating off in staves. 


He delivered this yarn in a feeble voice, but fluently. Undoubtedly he 
had suffered; but somehow, as I listened, I could not satisfy myself that 
what had befallen him had happened just as he stated. 


He asked what ship ours was, and looked round quickly when he was told 
she was the _ Walter Hood_ from Sydney bound to London. The captain asked 
him what his rating had been aboard the schooner; he answered, “Able 


seaman.” He was then sent forward into the forecastle. 


I went below at four, and was again on deck at eight, and learned that 

the man we had rescued was too ill to “turn to,” as we call it. The 

ship’s doctor told me he was suffering from the effects of privation and 
exposure, but that he was a hearty man, and would be fit for work in a 

day or two. He had told the doctor his name was Jonathan Love, and that 
the _Cordelia_ belonged to Hobart Town, at which place he had joined her. 
The doctor said to me he did not like his looks. 


“I make every allowance,” he went on, “for hairiness and colour, and for 
the expression which the sufferings a man endures in a dry, starving, 
open boat at sea will stamp upon his face, sometimes lastingly. There’s 
an evil memory in the eyes of that chap. He glances at you as though he 


saw something _beyond_.” 


“Men of a sweet and angelic expression of countenance are rarely met with 


in these seas,” said I. 


“Likely as not he will prove an escaped convict,” said the doctor. 


Three days passed, and Love still kept his hammock. But now the doctor 
reported him well, and the captain sent orders to the boatswain to turn 

the man to and find out what he was fit for. This happened during a 

forenoon watch which was mine. The day had broken in splendour. Masses of 
white cloud were rolling their stately bulk, prismatic as oyster-shells, 

into the north-east, and the blue in the breaks of them was of the 

heavenly dye of the Pacific. The ship was curtsying forwards under 

breathing topsails and studding-sails, and the cuddy breakfast being 


ended, all the passengers were on deck. 


I stood at the head of the starboard poop ladder, watching the steerage 
passengers on the main deck. I took particular notice, I recollect, on 

this occasion, of the Abneys, widow and son, as they sat on the coaming 
of the main-hatch, the youth reading aloud to his mother. It was the 


contrast, I suppose, of the heavy crape and thick veil of the woman with 


the light tropic garments of the rest of the people which invited my eyes 
to the couple. I found my mind recalling as best my memory could the 


particulars of the horrible crime the widow’s sombre clothes perpetuated. 


Then it was, and whilst I was recreating the picture of the shop in 
George Street, that I observed the young fellow lift his gaze from the 
page it had been fastened to, violently start, then leap to his feet 

with a sudden shriek. He was looking at the man we had rescued; _he_ 
stood in the waist, trousers upturned, arms bared, posture as erect as a 
soldier’s; a formidable iron figure of a fellow of medium height, ragged 


with hair about the head and face. 


“Mother,” yelled the young fellow almost in the instant of his first 
shriek, whilst the rescued man turned to look at him. “Father’s 


murderer!—James Murray!—There he is!” 


“Not by the son—not by the son!” shouted Murray, holding out his arms 
as the other rushed towards him. “Not by _you_! He’s got his father’s 


>) 


looks! Any man else—but——’ 


Before the young fellow could grasp him, Murray, in a single leap, swift 
and agile as a goat’s, had gained the fore-rigging, and was halfway up 


the shrouds, the young fellow after him. 


“Not you!” roared the murderer, “not with your father’s face on you! 
S’elp me God, it _shan’t_ be, then!” and, rounding to the sea, he put his 
hands together and shot overboard, brushing the outstretched hand of his 


pursuer as he flashed past him. 


“Pick us up! He must hang for it. Drowning’s too easy! He murdered my 


father!” and thus shouting the lad sprang into the water. 


Such a scene of confusion as now followed defies my pen. The ceaseless 
screaming of the poor widow complicated the uproar. I bawled to the man 
at the wheel to put the helm down, then for hands to lay aft to clear 

away and lower a boat. All our passengers were from Sydney; most of the 
crew had shipped at that port; every one there had heard of the murder 

of Mr. Abney; and the effect of the discovery that we had fallen in with 
the murderer who had so long and successfully eluded justice, that he had 


been on board the ship three days, that he was yonder floating on our 
quarter, with the murdered man’s son making for him with bold furious 
sweeps of his arm—was electrical! Women shrieked and men roared; overhead 
the sails flapped as the ship came to the wind, and there was the further 

noise of the heavy tread of seamen, the flinging down of ropes, my own 


and the captain’s sharp commands. 


When I had time to look, I beheld a death-struggle in the sea some 

quarter of a mile distant. They had grappled. God knows what intention 
was in the young fellow’s mind; it may be he hoped to keep the murderer 
afloat till the boat reached them. They churned up the foam as though it 


was white water there boiling on some fang of rock. 


The moment the boat put off, an awful silence fell upon the ship. 


“Pull, men, pull!” the captain shouted, and the brine flew in sheets 

from the oars as the little fabric sprang forward. But though the crew 

with the second mate in the stern-sheets toiled like demons, they were 

too late. The boat was within three of her own lengths of the spot, when 
the two men disappeared. We watched breathless, with a very madness and 
anguish of expectation, for a sight of the head of one or the other 

of them; but idly: and after the boat had hung some three-quarters of 

an hour about the place where they had vanished, with the second mate 
standing up in her, eagerly looking around, she was recalled, hoisted, 


and we proceeded on our voyage. 


THE WORST JOKE IN THE WORLD 
By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


[Transcriber’s Note: This Project Gutenberg etext is a 


story appeared in the November 1925 issue of Munsey’s Magazine. ] 


Mrs. Champney was putting the very last things into her bag, and Mrs. 
Maxwell and Mrs. Deane sat watching her. The room in which she had 
lived for nearly four years was already strange and unfamiliar. The 
silver toilet articles were gone from the bureau. The cupboard door 
stood open, showing empty hooks and shelves. The little water colors 
of Italian scenes had vanished from the walls, and the books from the 
table. All those things were gone which had so charmed and interested 
Mrs. Maxwell and Mrs. Deane. 


They were old ladies, and to them Jessica Champney at fifty was not 
old at all. With her gayety, her lively interest in life, and her 

dainty clothes, she seemed to them altogether young—girlish, even, in 
her enthusiastic moments, and always interesting. They loved and 


admired her, and were heavy-hearted at her going. 


“You've forgotten the pussy cat, Jessica,” Mrs. Maxwell gravely 


remarked. 


“Oh, so I have!” said Mrs. Champney. 


Hanging beside the bureau was a black velvet kitten with a strip of 


sandpaper fastened across its back, and underneath it the inscription: 


SCRATCH MY BACK 


It was intended, of course, for striking matches. As Mrs. Champney 
never had occasion to strike a match, this little object was not 
remarkably useful. Nor, being a woman of taste, would she have 
admitted that it was in the least ornamental; but it was precious to 
her—so precious that a sob rose in her throat as she took it down from 


the wall. 


She showed a bright enough face to the old ladies, however, as she 
carried the kitten across the room and laid it in the bag. She had 
often talked to these old friends about her past—about her two 
heavenly winters in Italy, about her girlhood “down East,” about all 
sorts of lively and amusing things that she had seen and done; but she 
had said very, very little about the period to which the velvet kitten 
belonged. 


It had been given to her in the early days of her married life by a 
grateful and adoring cook. It had hung on the wall of her bedroom in 
that shabby, sunny old house in Connecticut where her three children 
had been born. She could not think of that room unmoved, and she did 


not care to talk of it to any one. 


Not that it was sad to remember those bygone days. There was no trace 
of bitterness in the memory. It was all tender and beautiful, and 
sometimes she recalled things that made her laugh through the tears; 


but even those things she couldn’t talk about. 


There was, for instance, that ridiculous morning when grandpa had come 
to see the baby, the unique and miraculous first baby. He had sat down 

in a chair and very gingerly taken the small bundle in his arms, and 

the chair had suddenly broken beneath his portly form. Down he 
crashed, his blue eyes staring wildly, his great white mustache fairly 
bristling with horror, the invaluable infant held aloft in both hands. 

If she had begun to tell about that, in the very middle of it another 
memory might have come—a recollection of the day when she had sat in 
that same room, the door locked, her hands tightly clasped, her eyes 
staring ahead of her at the years that must be lived without her 


husband, her friend and lover. 


She had thought she could not bear that, but she had borne it; and the 
time had come when the memory of her husband was no longer an anguish 
and a futile regret, but a benediction. She had lived a happy life 

with her children. They were all married now, and in homes of their 


own, and she was glad that it should be so. 


These four years alone had been happy, too. Her children wrote to her 
and visited her, and their family affairs were a source of endless 
interest. She had all sorts of other interests, too. She made friends 
readily; she was an energetic parish worker; she loved to read; she 
enjoyed a matinée now and then, or a concert, and the conversation of 
Mrs. Maxwell and Mrs. Deane. 


With all her heart she had relished her freedom and her dignity. Her 


children were always asking her to come and live with one or the other 


of them, but she had always affectionately refused. She believed it 


wasn’t wise and wasn’t right. 


She had stayed on in this comfortable, old-fashioned boarding house in 
Stamford, cheerful and busy. It had been a delight beyond measure to 
her to send a little check now and then to one of her children, a 
present to a grandchild, some pretty thing that she had embroidered or 
crocheted to her daughters-in-law. Her elder son’s wife had written 
once that she was a “real fairy godmother,” and Mrs. Champney never 
forgot that. It was exactly what she wanted to be to them all—a gay, 


sympathetic, gracious fairy godmother. 


But she wasn’t going to be one any longer. What her lawyer called a 
“totally unforeseen contingency” had arisen, and all her life was 
changed. He was a young man, that lawyer. His father had been Mrs. 
Champney’s lawyer and friend in his day, and she had, almost as a 
matter of course, given the son charge of her affairs when the elder 


man died. 


She had not wanted either of her sons to look after things for her. 

She didn’t like even to mention financial matters to people she loved. 
Indeed, she had been a little obstinate about this. And now this 

“totally unforeseen contingency” had come, to sweep away almost all of 
her income, and with it the independence, the dignity, that were to 


her the very breath of life. 


If it had been possible, she would not have told her children. She had 

said nothing when she had received that letter from the lawyer—such an 
absurd and pitiful letter, full of a sort of angry resentment, as if 

she had been unjustly reproaching him. She had gone to see him at 

once. She had been very quiet, very patient with him, and had asked 

very few questions about what had happened. She simply wanted to know 
exactly what there was left for her, and she learned that she would 


have fifteen dollars a month. 


So she had been obliged to write to her children, and they had all 
wanted her immediately; but she chose her second son, because he lived 
nearest, and she hadn’t enough money for a longer journey. Now she was 


ready to go to his house. 


She locked the bag and gave one more glance around the empty room. 
“Well!” she said cheerfully. “That seems to be all!” 

Mrs. Maxwell rose heavily from her chair. 

“Jessica,” she said, not very steadily, “we’re going to miss you!” 

Mrs. Deane also rose. 


“Whoever else takes this room,” she added sternly, “it won’t be 


_you_—and I don’t care what any one says, either!” 


Mrs. Champney put an arm about each of them and smiled at them 
affectionately. She was, in their old eyes, quite a young woman, full 
of energy and courage, trim and smart in her dark suit and her 
debonair little hat; but she had never before felt so terribly old and 


discouraged. 


She couldn’t even tell these dear old friends that she would see them 
again soon, for in order to see them she would have either to get the 
money for the railway ticket from her son, or else to invite them to 

her daughter-in-law’s house. It hurt her to leave them like this—and 


it was only the beginning. 
At this point the landlady came toiling up the stairs. 


“The taxi’s here, Mrs. Champney,” she said, with a sigh. “My, how 
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empty the room does look 


So Mrs. Champney kissed the old ladies and went downstairs. The two 
servants were waiting in the hall to say good-by to her. She smiled at 

them. Then the landlady opened the front door, and Mrs. Champney went 
out of the house, still smiling, went down the steps, and got into the 


taxi. 


She sat up very straight in the cab, a valiant little figure, dressed 


in her best shoes, with spotless white gloves, and her precious sable 


stole about her shoulders—and such pain and dread in her heart! There 
was no one in the world who could quite understand what she felt in 
this hour. To other people she was simply leaving a boarding house 
where she had lived all by herself, and going to a good home where she 
was heartily welcome, to a son whom she loved, a daughter-in-law of 
whom she was very fond, and a grandchild who was almost the very best 
of all her grandchildren; but to Mrs. Champney the journey was bitter 


almost beyond endurance. 


She loved her children with all the strength of her soul, but she had 
been wise in her love. She had tried always to be a little aloof from 
them, never to be too familiar, never to be tiresome. She had given 
them all she had, all her love and care and sympathy, and she had 
wanted nothing in return. She wished them to think of her, not as weak 


and helpless, but as strong and enduring, and always ready to give. 
And now— 


“Now I’m going to be a mother-in-law,” she said to herself. “Oh, 
please God, help me! Help me not to be a burden to Molly and Robert! 
Help me to stand aside and to hold my tongue! Oh, please God, help me 
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_not_ to be a mother-in-law! 


II 


Mrs. Champney had arranged matters so as to reach the house just at 
dinner time. She even hoped that she might be a little late, so that 
there wouldn’t be any time at all to sit down and talk. She had never 
dreaded anything as she dreaded that first moment, the crossing of 
that threshold. Her hands and feet were like ice, her thin cheeks were 
flushed, anticipating it. She wanted to enter in an agreeable little 

stir and bustle, to be cheerful, to be casual; but Robert and Molly 


were too young for that. They would be too cordial. 


“I don’t expect them to want me,” said Mrs. Champney to herself. “They 


can’t want me. If they'd only just not try—not pretend!” 


She did not know Molly very well. She had seen her a good many 
times— Molly and the incomparable baby—but that had been in the days 


when Mrs. Champney was a fairy godmother, with all sorts of delightful 
gifts to bestow. Robert’s wife had been a little shy with her. A kind, 
honest girl, Mrs. Champney had thought her, good to look at in her 
splendid health and vitality, but not very interesting. And now she 


had to come into poor Molly’s house! 


She was pleased to see that her train was late. She had not told them 
what train she would take. Perhaps they wouldn’t keep dinner waiting. 
When she got there, perhaps they would be sitting at the table. Then 
she could hurry in, full of cheerful apologies, and sit down with 

them, and there wouldn’t be that strained, terrible moment she so much 


dreaded. 


A vain hope! For, as she got out of the train, her heart sank to see 
Robert there waiting for her—Robert with his glummest face, Robert at 


his worst. 


There was no denying that Robert had a worst. He was never willful and 
provoking, as his adorable sister could be upon occasion. He was never 
stormy and unreasonable, like his elder brother; but he could be what 
Mrs. Champney privately called “heavy,” and that was, for her, one of 
the most dismaying things any one could be. She saw at the first 


glance that he was going to be heavy now. 


“Mother!” he said, in a tone almost tragic. 


“But, my dear boy, how in the world did you know I'd get this train?” 
she asked gayly. “I didn’t write—” 


“T’ve been waiting for an hour,” he answered. “You said ‘about dinner 
time,’ and I certainly wasn’t going to let you come from the station 


alone. This way—there’s a taxi waiting.” 


Mrs. Champney was ashamed of herself. Robert was the dearest boy, so 
stalwart, so trustworthy, so handsome in his dark and somber fashion, 
and so touchingly devoted to her! After all, wasn’t it far better to 

be a little too heavy than too light and insubstantial? As he got into 


the cab beside her, she slipped her arm through his and squeezed it. 


“You dear boy, to wait like that!” she said. 


“Mother!” he said again. “By Heaven, I could wring that fellow’s neck! 


Speculating with your money—” 


“Don’t take it like that, Robert. It’s all over and done with now.” 


“No, it’s not!” said he. “It’s—the thing is, you’ve been used to all 
sorts of little—little comforts and so on; and just at the present 


time ’'m not able to give you—” 


“Please don’t, Robert!” she cried. “It hurts me!” 


He put his arm about her shoulders. 


“You're not going to be hurt,” he said grimly; “not by _anyone_, 


mother!” 


His tone and his words filled her with dismay. 


“Robert,” she said firmly, “I will not be made a martyr of!” 


“A victim, then,” Robert insisted doggedly. “You’ve been tricked and 
swindled by that contemptible fellow; but Frank and I are going to see 


that it’s made right!” 


“Oh, Robert! You’re not going to do anything to that poor, miserable, 


distracted man?” 


“Nothing we can do. You gave the fellow a free hand, and he took 
advantage of it. No, I mean that Frank and I are going to make it up 


to you, mother.” 


He might as well have added “at any cost.” Mrs. Champney winced in 
spirit, but at the same time she loved him for his blundering 
tenderness, his uncomprehending loyalty. He meant only to reassure 
her, but he made it all so hard, so terribly hard! She felt tears well 

up in her eyes. How could she go through with this gallantly if he 


made it so hard? 


Then, suddenly, there came to her mind the memory of a winter 
afternoon, long, long ago, when Frank and Robert had been going out to 
skate. She had heard alarming reports about the ice, and she had run 
after them, bareheaded, into the garden. She could see that dear 

garden, bare and brown in the wintry sunshine; she could see her two 


boys, stopping and turning toward her as she called. 


Frank had laughingly assured her that there was no danger at all. That 
was Frank’s way. She didn’t believe him, yet his sublime confidence in 
himself and his inevitable good luck somehow comforted her; and then 


Robert had said: 


“Well, look here, mother—we’ll promise not to go near the middle of 
the pond at the same time. Then, whatever happens, you'll have one of 


us left anyhow—see?” 


And that was Robert’s way. The very thought of it stopped the dreaded 
invasion of tears and made her smile to herself in the dark. Such a 


splendidly honest way—and so devastating! 


The taxi had stopped now, and Robert helped her out in a manner that 


made her feel very, very old and frail. 


“Wait till I pay the driver, mother,” he said. “Don’t try to go 


alone—it’s too dark.” 

So Mrs. Champney waited in the dark road outside that strange little 
house. Her son was paying for the cab; her son was going to assist her 
up the path; she was old and helpless and dependent. 


Then the front door opened, and Molly stood there against the light. 


“Hello, mother dear!” she called, in that big, rich, beautiful voice 


of hers. “Hurry in! It’s cold!” 


Mrs. Champney did hurry in, and Molly caught her in both arms and 
hugged her tight. 


“Just don’t mind very much how things are, will you?” she whispered. 


“My housekeeping’s pretty awful, you know!” 


Tears came to Mrs. Champney’s eyes again, because this was such a 


blessed sort of welcome. 
“As if I'd care!” she said. 
“Let me show your room—and Bobbetty,” said Molly. 


She took the bag from Robert, who had just come in, and ran up the 
stairs. Mrs. Champney followed her. All the little house seemed warm 
and bright with Molly’s beautiful, careless spirit. It wasn’t strange 

or awkward. It was like coming home; and the room that Molly had got 


ready for her was so pretty! 


“Dinner’s all ready,” said Molly; “but—if you'll just take one look at 


Bobbetty. He’s—when he’s asleep, he’s—” 
Words failed her. 


Mrs. Champney got herself ready as quickly as she could, and followed 
Molly down the hall to a closed door. Molly turned the handle softly, 
and they stepped into a little room that was like another world, all 
dark and still, with the wind blowing in at an open window. 

“Nothing wakes him up!” whispered Molly proudly, and turned ona 


green-shaded electric lamp that stood on the bureau. 


Mrs. Champney went over to the crib and looked down at the child who 
lay there—the child who was her child, flesh of her flesh, and was yet 
another woman’s child. He was beautiful—more beautiful than any of her 
children had been. He lay there like a little prince. His face, 

olive-skinned and warmly flushed on the cheeks, wore a look of 

careless arrogance, his dark brows were level and haughty, his mouth 

was richly scornful; and yet, for all this pride of beauty, she could 

not help seeing the baby softness and innocence and helplessness of 


him. 


He might lie there like a little prince, but he was caged in an iron 

crib, he wore faded old flannel pyjamas, and beside him, where it had 
slipped from the hand that still grasped it in dreams, lay such an 
unprincely toy! Mrs. Champney, bending over to examine it, found it to 


be a rubber ball squeezed into a white sock. 


It seemed to Mrs. Champney that she could never tire of looking at 
that beautiful baby. She hadn’t half finished when Molly touched her 
arm and whispered “Robert,” and, turning out the light, led her 


husband’s mother across the dark, windy room out into the hall again. 
“I heard Robert getting restless downstairs,” she explained. 


Side by side they descended the stairs. Mrs. Champney was happy, with 
that particular happiness which the companionship of babies brought to 
her. She had friends who were made unhappy by the sight of babies. 
They said that they couldn’t help looking ahead and imagining the 
sorrows in store for the poor little things. But to Mrs. Champney this 
seemed morbid and quite stupid, because, when the sorrows came, the 
babies would no longer be babies, but grown people, and as well able 


as any one else to deal with them. 


No—babies were not melancholy objects to Mrs. Champney. On the 
contrary, they filled her with a strong and tender delight, because of 
her knowledge that whatever troubles came to them, she could surely 
help; because, for babies, a kiss is a cure for so much, and a song 

can dry so many baby tears; because love, which must so often stand 
mute and helpless before grown-up misery, can work such marvels for 


little children. 


She was happy, then, until she reached the foot of the stairs—and not 


again for a long time. 


Robert was waiting for them there. He came forward, with a faint 
frown, and pushed into place two hairpins that were slipping out of 
Molly’s hair. It was the most trifling action, yet it seemed to Mrs. 
Champney very significant. He didn’t like to see those hairpins 
falling out, didn’t like to see Molly’s lovely, shining hair in 

disorder. He noticed things of that sort, and he cared. He cared too 


much. There had been a look of annoyance and displeasure on his face 


that distressed Mrs. Champney. 


Fussiness, she thought, was one of the most deplorable traits a man 


could have. 


It was only another name for pettiness, and that was something no 
member of her family had ever displayed. Could it be possible that 
Robert, the most uncompromising and high-minded of all her children, 


was developing in that way—and with such a wife as Molly? 


She watched her son with growing uneasiness during the course of the 
dinner. It was a splendidly cooked dinner. The roast veal was browned 
and seasoned to perfection, the mashed potatoes were smooth and light, 
there were scalloped tomatoes and a salad of apples and celery, anda 
truly admirable lemon meringue pie; but Robert frowned because the 
potatoes were in an earthenware bowl, and the plates did not match. 
When the splendid pie appeared, in the tin dish in which it had been 
baked, he sprang up and carried it out into the kitchen, to return 


with it damaged, but lying properly on a respectable dish. 


“Oh, Pm awfully sorry, Robert!” Molly said, each time that Robert 
found something wrong; and there was such generous contrition in her 


honest face that Mrs. Champney wanted to get up and shake her son. 


What did those silly little things matter? How could he even see them, 


with Molly before his eyes? 


“She’s beautiful,” thought Mrs. Champney. “She wouldn’t be beautiful 
in a photograph. I suppose she’d look quite plain; but when you’re 
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with her—when she smiles—it’s like a blessing! 


Ill 


It was not a comfortable meal for any of them, and Mrs. Champney was 
glad when it was finished. She offered to help Molly with the dishes, 
and she really wanted to do so; but when Molly refused, and she saw 


that Robert didn’t like the idea, she did not persist. She went into 


the little sitting room with Robert, and he settled her in an 
armchair, putting behind her shoulders a plump cushion that made her 


neck ache. He lit his pipe and began to move about restlessly. 

“You know,” he began abruptly, “Molly’s not really—slovenly.” 
“Robert!” cried Mrs. Champney. “What nonsense!” 

“Yes, I know,” he said doggedly; “but I don’t want you to think—” 


Mrs. Champney did not hear the rest of his speech. She was vaguely 
aware that he was making excuses for Molly, but she did not stop him. 
He had said enough. He had given her the key, and now she could 


understand. 


This was not pettiness, and Robert was not fussy. It was because he 
loved Molly so much that he could not endure to have another person 
see in her what might be construed as faults. If he had been alone 
with Molly, he wouldn’t have cared, he wouldn’t even have noticed 


these things. It was because his mother had come, and he was afraid. 


It is an old and a deep-rooted thing, the child’s faith in the 

mother’s judgment. If the mother has been honest and wise, if the 
child has been never deceived or disappointed by her, then, no matter 
how old he grows, or how far he may go from her, that old and 
deep-rooted faith lives in him. Robert, at twenty-six, was surer of 
himself than he was ever likely to be again. He was certain that all 

his ideas were his own, and that no living creature could influence 
him; yet he was terribly afraid of what his mother might think of 
Molly. 


For, after all, his mother was the standard, and the home she had made 
for him in his boyhood must forever be the standard of homes. She 
would see that this home of Molly’s was not like that. She would 
think— 


“You needn’t worry, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Champney gently. “Pm sure 
Til understand Molly.” 


And no more than that. It wouldn’t do to tell him what she really 
thought of Molly. It would sound exaggerated and insincere. It would 
startle him, and it might conceivably make him contrary; so she held 


her tongue. 


Presently Molly came in from the kitchen, flushed and smiling, and 


sank into a chair. 

“Take off that apron, old girl,” said Robert. 
“Oh, Pm sorry!” said Molly. “I always forget!” 
Robert took it away into the kitchen. 


“Too tired for a song, Molly?” he asked when he returned. 
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“Of course I’m not!” said she, getting up again. 

She was tired, though, and a little nervous, and Mrs. Champney felt 
sorry for her; but Robert would have it so. His mother must see what 
Molly could do. He lay back in his chair, smoking, with an air of 
regal indifference, as if he were a young sultan who had commanded 
this performance but was not much interested in it; but as a matter of 


fact he was twice as nervous as Molly. 


He had spoken to his mother before about Molly’s singing, and Mrs. 
Champney had thought of it as an agreeable accomplishment for a son’s 
wife, but this performance amazed her. This was not a parlor 
accomplishment, this big, glorious voice, true and clear, effortless 
because so perfectly managed. This was an art, and Molly was an 


artist. 


“Molly!” she cried, when the song was done. “Molly, my dear! I don’t 
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know what to say! 
Molly flushed with pleasure. 


“I do love music,” she said. “I often hope Bobbetty will care about 
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it. 


“That was a darned silly song, though,” observed Robert. 
Molly turned away hastily. 


“I know it was!” she said cheerfully. But Mrs. Champney had seen the 
tears come into her eyes. Molly was hurt. She didn’t understand, and 
unfortunately Mrs. Champney did. She knew that Robert had been trying 
to tell his mother that Molly could do even better than this—that she 
could, if she chose, sing the most prodigious songs. He was afraid 

that his mother would judge and condemn Molly for that darned silly 


song about “the flowers all nodding on yonder hill.” 


“That’s what being a mother-in-law really means,” said Mrs. Champney 
to herself. “It means being the third person, the one who stands 
outside and sees everything—all the poor, pitiful little faults and 
weaknesses. Love won’t help. The more I love them, the more I can’t 
help seeing, and they'll know—they’ll always know. When Robert is 
impatient, Molly will know that P’ve noticed it, and she’ll think she 
has to notice it, too. When Molly is careless, Robert will imagine 

that ’m blaming her, and he’ll feel ashamed of her. That’s why 
mothers-in-law make trouble. It’s not because they always interfere, 

or because they’re troublesome and domineering. It’s because they 
_see_all the little things that nobody ought to see—the little things 
that would never grow important if a third person wasn’t there. I used 
to feel so sorry for mothers-in-law. I used to think it was a vulgar, 
heartless joke about their making trouble. A joke? Oh, it’s the worst, 


most horrible joke in the world—because it’s true!” 


IV 


Mrs. Champney did not sleep well that night. When she first turned out 
the light, a strange sort of panic seized her. She felt trapped, shut 

in, here in this unfamiliar room, in this house where she had no 
business to be, and yet could not leave. She got up and turned on the 
light, and that was better, for she could think more clearly in the 

light. She propped herself up on the pillows, pulled the blanket up to 
her chin, and sat there, trying to find the way out. 


“There always is a way out,” she thought. “It’s never necessary to do 
a thing that injures other people. I must not stay here, or with any 


of my children. If I think quietly and sensibly, I can—” 
There was a knock at the door. 


“Are you all right, mother?” asked Robert’s voice. “I saw your light.” 
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“Perfectly all right, dear boy!” she answered brightly. “Pm very 
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comfortable. Good night 
“Sure?” he asked. 


She wanted to jump up and go to him and kiss him—her dear, solemn, 
anxious Robert; but that wouldn’t do. Never, never, while she had a 
trace of dignity and honor, would she turn to her children for 
reassurance. She was the mother. She could not always be strong, but 
she could at least hide her weakness from her children. She could 


endure her bad moments alone. 


“Quite sure!” she answered, and snapped out the light. “There! ?’m 


going to sleep! Good night, my own dear, dear boy!” 
“Good night, mother!” he answered. 


His voice touched her so! If only she could let go, and be frail and 
helpless, and allow her children to take care of her! They would be so 
glad to do it—they would be so dear and kind! 

“Shame on you, Jessica Champney!” she said to herself. “You weren’t an 
old lady before you came here, and you’re not going to be one now. 
You're only fifty, and you’re well and strong. There must be any 


number of things a healthy woman of fifty can do. Find them!” 
And then, as if by inspiration, she thought of Emily Lyons. 


The next morning, as soon as Robert had gone, she told Molly that she 


wanted to “see about something”; and off she went, dressed in her best 


again, and took the train to a near-by town. She was going to see Miss 
Lyons. She had not met this old school friend for a good many years, 

but she remembered her with affection and respect, and perhaps with a 
little pity, because Emily had never married. She had devoted her life 

to charitable work—an admirable existence, but, Mrs. Champney thought, 


rather a forlorn one. 


Her pity fled in haste, however, when she saw Emily. 


A very earnest young secretary ushered the caller into a big, quiet, 

sunny office, and there, behind a large desk, sat Miss Lyons. She rose 

at once, and came forward with outstretched hands. Her blue eyes 

behind the horn-rimmed spectacles were as friendly and kind as ever, 

and yet Mrs. Champney’s heart sank. The Emily she wished to remember 
was a thin, freckled girl with a long blond pigtail and a shy and 

hesitating manner—an Emily who had very much looked up to the debonair 
and popular Jessica. This was such a very different Emily—a person of 
importance, of grave assurance, a person with a large, impressive 

office at her command. To save her life Mrs. Champney couldn’t help 


being impressed by offices and filing cabinets and typewriters. 


She sat down, and she tried to talk in her usual blithe and amusing 
way, but she knew that she was not succeeding at all. In the presence 
of this new Emily she felt shockingly frivolous. She was sorry that 

she had worn her white gloves and her sable stole. She wished that the 


heels of her new shoes were not so high. 

She told Emily that she wanted something to do. 

“Do you mean charitable work, Jessica?” asked Miss Lyons. 

“Tm afraid I'd have to be paid,” said Mrs. Champney, with a guilty 
flush. “You see, Emily, ?ve had a—a financial disaster. Of course, my 
children are only too willing, but—” 


“They’re all married, aren’t they?” asked Emily. 


Something in the grave, kindly tone of her question stung Mrs. 


Champney into a sort of bitterness. 


“Yes,” she answered. “All of them are married. I’m a mother-in-law, 


Emily.” 


Miss Lyons did not smile. She was silent for a time, looking down at 


her polished desk as if she were consulting a crystal. Then she looked 
up. 


“We happen to need somebody in the Needlecraft Shop,” she said. “I 


could give you that, Jessica, at eighteen dollars a week; but—” 


“But what?” asked Mrs. Champney, after waiting a minute. 


“I’m afraid you haven’t had much experience,” said Miss Lyons. 


“T've done a good deal of parish work,” said Mrs. Champney anxiously. 


She had known love, and happiness with the man she loved. She had 
endured the anguish of losing him. She had borne three children and 
brought them up. She had traveled a little in the world. She had even 
known a “financial disaster” at fifty; but in the presence of Emily 
Lyons she was ready to admit that she had had no experience—that her 
sole qualification for any useful occupation was the parish work she 


had done. 


“If you'd like to try it, then,” said Emily gently. “I’ve found, 
though, that women who have led a sheltered domestic life are inclined 


to be a little oversensitive when it comes to business.” 


Mrs. Champney, into whose sheltered domestic life had come only such 
incidents as birth and death and illness and accident and so on, said 


that she hoped she wasn’t silly. 


“Of course you’re not, my dear!” said her old friend, taking her hand 


across the desk. “You’re splendid! You always were!” 


And Mrs. Champney had to be satisfied with that. She was to begin at 
the Needlecraft Shop the next morning. She was at last to enter the 


world; but instead of being filled with ambitious hopes and resolves, 


she actually could think of nothing but how she was to tell Robert 


about it. 


The only possible way was to take a mighty high hand with him from the 
start, and the trouble was that she didn’t feel high-handed. She felt 
depressed, and tired and—yes, crushed—that was the word for it. She 


was not going to let Robert suspect that, however, or Molly, either. 


She decided to take her time about getting back. After leaving Emily, 

she walked for a time through the streets of the brisk suburban town. 
Then, seeing a clean little white-tiled restaurant, she went in there 

and had her lunch. It was noon, and there were a good many other 
business women there. Mrs. Champney tried to feel that she was one of 
them now, but somehow she could not. Somehow the whole thing seemed 


unreal, and even a little fantastic. 


She mustn’t think that it was unreal or fantastic, or how could she 
convince Robert? She tried to make it real by doing all sorts of 
calculations based upon eighteen dollars a week. With that amount, and 
with what was left of her income, she could manage to live by herself, 
somewhere near Robert and Molly, where she could see them and the baby 
often, and yet be independent. Once more she could be a fairy 
godmother—with sadly clipped wings, to be sure, but still able to 


bestow a little gift now and then. 


She thought she would get something for Bobbetty now, and she bought 
one of the nicest gray plush animals imaginable. The saleswoman said 

it was a cat, but Mrs. Champney privately believed it to be a dog, 
because of its drooping ears. Anyhow, it was a lovable animal, with a 
frank and kindly expression and a most becoming leather collar. On the 
train, going back, she regretfully took out its round yellow eyes, for 

they were pins, and unless she forestalled him, Bobbetty would surely 


do this. 


Even then it was a lovable animal, and Bobbetty received it with warm 
affection. He was sitting in his high chair in the kitchen, while 

Molly cooked the dinner. He was almost austerely neat and clean after 
his bath, and he was eating a bowl of Graham crackers and milk, with a 


large bib tied under his chin. A model child—yet, in the sidelong 


glance of his black eyes in the direction of the new bowwow, who was 
not to be touched until supper was finished, Mrs. Champney saw a 
thoughtful and alarming gleam. Bobbetty was not quite sure whether he 
would continue being good, or whether it would be nicer suddenly and 


violently to demand the bowwow. 


Mrs. Champney helped him to choose the better course. She entertained 
him while he ate, and then carried him off upstairs, with the bowwow, 
and put him to bed. He became very garrulous then. He lay in his crib, 
clasping the bowwow, and he told Mrs. Champney all sorts of 
interesting things in such a polite, conversational tone that she felt 

quite ashamed of herself for interrupting him and telling him to go to 


sleep. 


He was nice about it, however. He paid no attention to this rudeness, 
but pleasantly went on talking. Even when she went out of the room and 
closed the door behind her, she heard his bland little voice 

continuing the story of a wild horsy who stampled on _six_ policemens. 


Bobbetty was not yet three, but he had personality. 


She was smiling as she went down the stairs—until she saw Robert. He 
came to the foot of the stairs, watching her as she came toward him. 
She had to meet his eyes, she had to smile again, but it was hard 


beyond all measure. 


She had never seen that look on his face before. He had always been 
utterly loyal to her, had always loved her, but it had been after the 
fashion of a boy. The look she saw on his face now was not a boy’s; it 
was the profound compassion and tenderness of a man. It came to her, 
with a stab of pain, that she had cruelly underrated her son. She had 
thought of him as a dear and rather clumsy boy, and he was so much 


more than that—so much more! 


Her own affair seemed more fantastic than ever now. Here was Robert, 
making his valiant battle in the world for the life and safety of his 

wife and child. Here was Molly, busy with the vital needs of life, 

with food and clothes, with the care of their child; and she herself 


was going to work in the Needlecraft Shop. 


She had to tell them, of course. When they were all seated at the 


table, she did so, in the most casual, matter-of-fact way. 

It was even worse than she had feared. Robert grew very white. 

“You mean—a job?” he asked. 

“It’s charitable work, really,” Mrs. Champney explained. “The 
foreign-born women bring their needlework to the shop, and we sell it 
on commission for them. The idea is to encourage their home 
industries, and—” 


“But you're going to get paid for it?” asked Robert. 


“Why, yes!” said Mrs. Champney brightly. “I’m sure I'll enjoy the 


work, too. I’ve always—” 


“You mean you're going off to work every morning in this shop?” said 


Robert. “Do you mind telling me why?” 


“Because I consider it very useful and interesting work, Robert,” 


replied Mrs. Champney, with dignity. 

There was a long silence. 

“All right!” said Robert briefly. 

She knew how terribly she had hurt him. He had wanted to do so much 
for her, to take her into his home and protect her and care for her, 

and she would not let him. She had turned away with a smile from all 


that he had to offer. She would take nothing. 


“T’ve always led—such an active life,” she said, in a very unsteady 


voice. “I should think you could understand, Robert—” 
“I do!” he said grimly. 


“You don’t!” she cried. “You don’t! You—” 


She could not go on. She bent her head and pretended to be cutting up 
something on her plate, but she could not see clearly. He never would 
understand that she was doing this only for love of him, only so that 
she might not be here in his home as the sinister third person who saw 


everything and— 


She started at the touch of Molly’s hand on her arm. 


“If that’s your way to be happy, darling,” said Robert’s wife, and 


Mrs. Champney saw tears in her honest eyes. 


Vv 


Mrs. Champney envisaged her life as divided into epochs, each one with 
its own significance and its own memories. There was her childhood, 
there was her girlhood. There were the early days of her married life, 
when she and her husband had been alone. There were the crowded and 
anxious and wonderful years when her children had been little. There 
was the beginning of her widowhood, overshadowed with anguish and 
loneliness, yet with a dark beauty of its own. There was her tranquil 


middle age, and there was her business life. 


She had begun it on Tuesday, and this was Friday. It had lasted four 
days, yet it seemed to her quite as long as all the years of her 
youth. It seemed a lifetime in itself, in which she had acquired a new 


and bitter wisdom. 


The train stopped at her station, and, with a crowd of other 

home-going commuters, Mrs. Champney got out and hurried up the steps 
to the street, to catch a trolley car; but she was not quick enough. 

By the time she got there the car was full, and she drew back and let 

it go. She never was quick enough any more. She seemed to have been 
transferred into a world of terrific speed and vigor, where she was 


hopelessly outdistanced, hopelessly old and weary and slow. 


She had thought, until this week, that she was a fairly intelligent 
and energetic woman. She had even had her innocent little vanities; 


but now, standing on the corner and looking after the car— 
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“Tm a silly, doddering old thing!” she said to herself, with a 
trembling lip. 


She remembered all the dreadful defeats and humiliations of the week. 

She remembered how slow she had been about wrapping up things and 
making change—how curt she had been with some of the wealthiest and 
most important customers—how stupid she had been about understanding 
the Polish and Italian women who brought in their work. She remembered 
the weary patience of Miss Elliott, who managed the shop. Miss Elliott 

was not more than twenty-eight, but she had been to Mrs. Champney like 


a discouraged but long-suffering teacher with a very trying child. 
“Doddering!” Mrs. Champney repeated. 


She was alone on the corner. In this new world nobody waited for 
anything. Those who, like herself, had missed the car, had at once set 
off on foot; and Mrs. Champney decided to do so herself. It was less 
than a mile—a pleasant walk in the soft April dusk. 


This walk might have been specially designed by Miss Elliott to teach 
Mrs. Champney another lesson; only it was a lesson that she had 
already learned. She really needed no further demonstration of the 
fact that she was fifty and utterly tired and miserable. It was 
superfluous, it was cruel, and it made her angry. When she reached the 
street where Robert’s little house stood, her heart was hot and bitter 


with resentment. 


“If they'd only let me alone!” she thought. “I don’t want any one to 
speak to me or look at me. I know I’m unreasonable. I want to be 


unreasonable. I want to be let alone!” 


But of course she couldn’t be. Nobody can be let alone except those 
who would give all the world for a little tiresome interference. Molly 
saw at once how tired she was, and wanted her to lie down and have 
dinner brought up to her. Robert, by saying nothing at all, was still 


more difficult to endure. 


“Tm not particularly tired, Molly, thank you,” said Mrs. Champney, 


with great politeness. 


What she wanted to do was to stamp her foot and cry: 


“Let me alone! Let me alone! Tomorrow is Saturday, and the next day is 


Sunday. You can talk to me on Sunday. Let me alone now!” 


She sternly repressed all this. She sat down at the table and tried to 
eat her dinner. She forced herself to remain in the sitting room until 


ten o’clock. 


“In a week or two I'll go away and get a room for myself,” she 
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thought, “where I can be as tired as I like! 


When the clock struck ten, she sat still and counted up to five 
hundred, so that she wouldn’t seem like a tired person in a dreadful 
hurry to get to bed. Then she rose, said good night to Robert and 


Molly, and went upstairs. 


Even then she would not slight or omit any detail of her routine. She 
washed, rubbed cold cream into her hands, braided her hair, folded her 
clothes neatly, ready for the morning, and knelt down to say her 
prayers. Then she turned out the light, opened the window, and got 
into bed; and she was so glad to be there, so glad to lay her tired 

gray head on the pillow, that she cried. 


She was ashamed of this weakness, and meant to struggle against it; 
but sleep came before she had driven it away—a heavy and sorrowful 


sleep, colored with the mist of tears. 


She slept. Then she sighed, and stirred in her sleep. Something was 
coming through into the shadowy world of dreams—something imperious 
and menacing. She didn’t want to wake up, but something was forcing 


her to do so. She heard something calling. 


She sat up suddenly. It was a child’s voice calling “Mother!”—a sound 


which would, she thought, have reached her even in heaven. 


“Mother! Mother! I_want_ you!” It was Bobbetty screaming that, and no 


one answered him. “I want you, mother!” 


“What’s the matter with Molly?” thought Mrs. Champney in a blaze of 


anger. 


She got out of bed and hurried barefooted across the room. That baby 
voice was filling the whole house, the whole world, with its 


heartbreaking cry: 

“Mother! Mother!” 

Mrs. Champney went out into the hall, and there she found Robert and 
Molly standing in the dim light outside Bobbetty’s door—Molly with her 
magnificent hair hanging loose about her shoulders, her face quite 
desperate, tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mrs. Champney. 

“Hush!” whispered Robert. “Dr. Pinney said we weren’t to take him 
up—said it was nothing but temper. I went in to see, and he’s 

perfectly all right. He simply wants Molly to take him up.” 

“But he’s—so little!” sobbed Molly, in a smothered voice. 


“Mother! I want you, mother!” shrieked Bobbetty. 


Molly made a move forward, but Robert clutched her arm. He, too, was 


pale and desperate. 
“No, Molly!” he said. “Dr. Pinney told us definitely—” 


“Bah!” cried Mrs. Champney, in a tone that amazed both of them. “Dr. 


Pinney, indeed!” 


She opened the door of Bobbetty’s room, went in, snatched him out of 
his crib, and carried him off, past his speechless parents, and into 


her own room. 


VI 


Bobbetty’s hand was flung out and fell, soft and limp, across Mrs. 
Champney’s face. She opened her eyes. The dawn was stealing into the 
room, coming like music. One drowsy little bird was awake in the 
world, piping sweetly. The breeze came, fluttering the window curtain, 
and it seemed to her that she could hear the footsteps of the glorious 
sun coming up the sky. All creation waited for him—waited breathless, 


to break into a great chorus of ecstasy when he appeared. 


Bobbetty was waking, too. His hard little head bumped against her 
shoulder. His toes moved softly, he scowled, his great black eyes 


opened, he looked sternly into her face, and then he smiled. 
“Gramma!” he said contentedly, and sat up. 

“We must be very quiet, not to wake mother,” said Mrs. Champney. 
“Why?” asked Bobbetty. 


In his superb arrogance he looked upon his mother somewhat as he 
looked upon the sun. She existed solely for him. He adored her and he 
needed her—that was why she existed. Mrs. Champney did not trouble to 
explain. He would learn soon enough how very many other people there 
were in this world, and that it was not his own world and his own sun 

at all. In the meantime, let him make the most of it. She said that 

they would surprise mother, and the idea appealed to Bobbetty. He said 


he would be as quiet as a mouse, and so he was. 


Mrs. Champney got his ridiculous little garments and dressed him. She 
knelt at his feet to put on his stubby sandals. She even kissed his 
feet, and his hands, and his warm, olive-tinted cheeks, and the back 


of his neck. He smiled upon her, condescendingly but kindly. 
Then she carried him down into the kitchen. He was a plump and sturdy 
baby, but he was no burden to her arms. She wasn’t tired now. Indeed, 


she thought she had never in her life felt so gay and light and happy. 


The sun had come, and the kitchen was filled with it. The aluminium 


saucepans glittered like silver, and the water ran out of the tap ina 
rainbow spray. She laid the table in the dining room, and Bobbetty 
followed her back and forth, carrying the less dangerous things. 


There was a wonderful perfume in the air—the intangible sweetness of 
spring—and with it, and no less wonderful, was the homely fragrance of 
coffee and oatmeal and bacon. It was a divine hour, and Bobbetty knew 


it. Bobbetty could share it with her—he and he alone. 


He dropped a loaf of bread that he was carrying, and, moved by 
impulse, kicked it across the room. Mrs. Champney picked it up, 
without a word of reproof. She knew how Bobbetty felt. 


Then she drew the chairs up to the table—and made her great discovery. 


“There are four chairs!” she cried aloud. “There are four of us! Why, 


I'm not the third person at all!” 


She was so overcome by this that she sat down, and stared before her 


with a dazed look. 


“There were three already—I’m the fourth, and four’s such a nice 
number! I can’t go away and leave Robert and Molly alone together. 
They'll never be alone together any more—there’s Bobbetty. I can help 
so much! They’re both so very, very young, and I could do so much! 
Molly could have time for music. There are two buttons off Bobbetty’s 


underwaist. Mother-in-law, indeed!” 


She heard the percolator boiling too hard, and she got up. In the 
kitchen doorway she met Bobbetty with the bowwow. 


“Bobbetty!” she said. “Do you know something?” 
“Yes, I do!” shouted the child. 
But Mrs. Champney told him, anyhow. 


“Bobbetty,” she said, “there’s a Lucy Stone League for women who don’t 


want to use their husbands’ names. I believe I’ll start a Jessica 


Champney League for women who refuse to be called mothers-in-law. 
There’s really no such thing as a mother-in-law, Bobbetty. It’s just a 
joke, and a very nasty one. Really and truly, Bobbetty, there are 
nothing but mothers-in-nature. I think Pll invent some other word. 


Why not ‘husbandsmother,’ or ‘wifesmother,’ or—” 


Molly appeared before her, evidently in great distress. 
“Oh, mother darling!” she cried. “You shouldn’t have done this! You 


shouldn’t be up so early! You'll be tired out before you start!” 


Mrs. Champney stirred the oatmeal, which was bubbling and spouting 


like molten lava. 


“I don’t believe I will go,” she said. “It seems—such a waste of time. 
I think I'll stay home, and help you, and be a grandmother. I’ve tried 


everything else, and I believe I’d do well at that.” 
Molly stared for a moment. Then she ran to the foot of the stairs. 


“Robert!” she called, in her ringing, joyous voice. “Robert! Mother’s 


going to stay home!” 


OUR TOWN 
by Jerome Bixby 


_ The jets got all the young ones in Smoky 
Creek. Only the old folks were left--with 
their memories. And the jets--friendly 


or hostile--would never get them...._ 


[Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, February 1955. 


Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 


the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


A jet bomber and four fighters had appeared low over Bald Ridge, out of 
the east. They'd curved up as one to clear Lawson's Hill, their stubby 
wings almost brushing the treetops, their hiss and thunder rolling 

back and forth between the valley walls like a giant's derision; 

they'd dipped into the valley proper, obviously informed that Smoky 
Creek, Tennessee (population 123) had no anti-aircraft installations, 

and circled the town at about five hundred feet. They circled and 

looked down--broad slavic faces with curious expressions, seen through 


plexiglass, as if thinking: _So this is an American small town._ 


Then they took altitude and got to work. The first bomb was aimed 

at the big concrete railway bridge spanning the upper end of the 

valley; that was the main objective of the attack. The bomb exploded 
four hundred yards north of the bridge, at about six hundred feet 
altitude--the ideal point from which to flatten Smoky Creek. Low 
altitude bombing can be tricky, of course, especially in mountain 
country. A-bombs were cheap though, turned out by the carload; not like 
20 years before, when they were first developed. So it was likely the 


bombardier tripped a bomb over the town just for the hell of it. 


The next bomb got the bridge. The next tore up a quarter mile of 

track. The next tore up a quarter mile of road. That was the mission. 
The bomber circled, while the fighters strafed Smoky Creek for good 
measure; and then they roared away past Lawson's Hill, over Bald Ridge, 


into the east toward their invasion-coast base. 


Everybody died. The bombs were midget A's, designed for tactical use; 

so Smoky Creek wasn't reduced to dust--just to sticks. There wasn't 

much heat from the bomb and there was hardly any residual radiation. 

But everybody in town died. Concussion. Smoky Creek had been comprised 
of one main street and three cross streets, and that's not much 


area--the wave had thumped down from right above, like a giant fist. 


Everybody died, except twenty-one old men and women who had been off 
in the woods at the far end of the valley, on their annual Grandfolk's 


Picnic. They didn't die, except inside. 


Three months later, an enemy jet came out of the sky and over the 

valley. A scoop arrangement under its belly was sniffing Tennessee 

and Alabama air for radioactive particles. It sniffed low over the 

town, and then again--a ruined town might hide an underground lab and 
converter--and then it barrel-rolled and crashed. Nine rifle bullets 

had hit the motor; straight back through the jet intake, into the 

blades. 


A year after that another jet came low over the town, and it 
crashed too. Only three bullets this time; but a jet motor's like a 


turbine--you get a blade or two, and it goes crazy. 


Two years after that, Ben Bates (no longer Mayor Ben, because a mayor 
has to have a town; but still the man in charge) knocked off playing 
horseshoes in what had been the Town Hall. Now the building served as a 
recreation hall; there were horseshoe pits at one end of the long room, 
there were tables for checkers and cards, and a short tenpin alley 

along one wall. Three years ago the alley had been twice as long as it 

was now; but then there were young men around who could peg the length 
of it without tiring every time. Overhead the roof sagged, and in one 
place you could see quite a piece of sky--but under the hole the old 

men had rigged a slanted board watershed that led to a drainage ditch; 
and scattered through the room were a lot of supporting posts and 

timber braces. Actually the building was about as safe as it had ever 


been. 


There were other buildings like it; buildings that the bomb hadn't 
pounded flat or made too risky. They were propped up and nailed 
together and buttressed and practically glued so they'd stay up. From 
outside you'd think they were going to crumble any minute--walls 
slanted all cockeyed, boards peeled off and hanging, and roofs 
buckling in. But they were safe. Fixed up every which way--from the 
inside. All from the inside; not an inch of repair on the outside. It 


had to be that way, because the town had to look like a dead town. 


After the men had finished propping, the women had come along with all 


the furniture and things they'd salvaged, and they swept and scrubbed 
and did a hundred jobs the men never would have thought of; and so the 
old people ended up with half a dozen buildings to live in, secretly 

and comfortably, in the town that had to look dead. 


"Arthritis is bad,” Ben Bates told his teammates and opponents. "Hell, 
I'm just giving away points. Maybe next week. I'll rest up, and kick 


you all around next week." 


He lit a cigar, a big grey man with long legs and a good-humored mouth, 
and he watched Dan Paray throw one short; then he strolled over to 
kibitz at the checker game between Fat Sam Hogan and Windy Harris, 
at one of the tables near the door. Late morning sunlight slanted in 
through the window by the table and struck light off Windy's glasses 

as he leaned across the board, thumped a checker three times and said 


triumphantly, "King me, Sam. You're getting blind, I swear. Or dumber." 


Behind his back Ben Bates heard a shoe ring against the stake; then he 
heard it spin off, and he grinned at Owen Urey's bullfrog cussing. 


Tom Pace was saying urgently, "Look--look, Jim, damn it, you didn't 
no more shoot down that plane singlehanded than I did. We was all 


shooting. Godamighty--where you get off claiming _you_ brung it down?" 


Ben turned and sat down at the table next to the checker game, and 
stretched his legs in the sunlight. He raised thick brows like clumps 
of steel-wool at Tom and at old Jim Liddel, who sat in his pillowed 


armchair like a thin, scowling, bald, mansized spider. 


"You keep talking so high and mighty," Tom said, "we'll carry you out 
o' here and take you and dump you in the creek. You can tell the fish 


about who got the plane.” 


"Still arguing over who planted the shot, huh,” Ben grinned. "Regular 


feud, you two." 


"Well, hell, Ben," Tom said, and bit down on his gums so his whiskers 
almost hid the end of his nose. "I just get filled up on this old 
windbag hollering how he--" 


"You go call me a windbag once more, Tom Pace," Jim Liddel said, and he 
stirred his all but helpless body in the armchair, "you're gonna have a 


sore eye, you seventy year old whippersnapper. _I_ brung it down." 
"In a hog's behind, you brung it down, Mister Dan'l Boone!” 


"It ‘us just after I let loose it started smoking,” old Jim snarled, 

"and nobody else was shooting right then! You're gonna get a sore eye, 
I swear--tobacco in it. I can spit to where you sit, and I can spit 
faster'n you can move, I bet, unless you're faster'n a fly, and you 

ain't. You just ask anybody who was there ... it 'us just after I shot 


it started--" 


Tom Pace thumped the table. "_I_ was there, you old ... now, now, Jim, 
don't spit, for Godsake! Hold on. What I mean, I was there too, and 
maybe somebody's shot from a second or two before was what done the 
trick. Maybe even my shot! Takes a plane a while to know it's hurt, 


don't it? Ever think o' that?" 


"Maybe," Ben Bates said. "Maybe, maybe. And maybe. Let it go, you two. 


It ain't important who done it; we oughta just be grateful we got it." 
"Grateful _I_ got it,” Jim Liddel grunted. 


Tom Pace said, "Now, looky here, Jim--” Ben Bates nudged Tom's leg 
under the table; and then slowly, fingering his jaw he said, "Well, 
now, Jim ... I figure maybe you did, at that. Like you say, it smoked 
and crashed right after you shot, so I always kind o' figured it _was_ 
you brought it down. But that's a hard thing to prove." 


Jim snorted. "Can't prove it! But I got it, all right. A man knows when 


he sunk a shot." 


"In a varmint, maybe," Tom Pace objected, "or a man. But you claiming 


to know where to hit a plane the worst?" 


"We was _all_ shooting at the front, up where they put the motor," Jim 
said nastily. "Don't know about planes, but I know my aim. I got it 


square-on." 


"Well," Ben said, "why don't you just let it lay, eh, Tom? Jim's got a 
lot on his side." He looked sidewise at old Jim, and saw that Jim was 
still scowling at Tom. Old Jim was ninety eight, and some set in his 


notions. 


"Mm. Hell," Tom said reluctantly, after a second, "I ain't saying you 
_didn’t_, Jim. That ain't my intent. I just get burned when you yell 
you did, like no man dared say you was wrong. Sure, maybe you're 


right. But ain't you willing to admit you might be wrong too?" 


"_No_," Jim Liddel yelled, and from the checker table came Windy 


Harris's encouraging, "You tell ‘em who got that plane, Jim!" 


Ben Bates scraped an inch of ash off his cigar against the table-edge, 
sighed and got up. He looked down at the glowering pair and said, 
"Well, come the next plane, if there is one, we'll shove a rifle in 

your hand, Jim, and see how good your eye is. You too, Tom. Till that 


time, reckon this is no place for a reasoning man." 


"Sit down, Ben Bates,” old Jim snarled. "If you're a reasoning man, sit 


down. Be glad to talk to one, after Tom here goes away." 


"You go to hell. _I_ ain't going no place," Tom said, and he picked up 
the cards and started shuffling them in his stiff hands. 


Ben sat down and stretched out his legs again. 


After a second, old Jim said wistfully, "You know, I wish I _could_ 
still handle a rifle, Ben. Or do anything but sit. No way for a man to 
live, to have dead legs and dying arms." He shifted in his cushions. 
"You know, I reckon when I start to really die--die all over--I'm gonna 
get up out o' this chair. I'll stand up, somehow, even if it kills me 
faster. A man oughta fall when he dies, like a tree, so they know he 


stood up in his time. A man oughtn'ta die sitting down." 


"Sure, Jim," Ben said. "You're right about that." 


"Never had a sick day in my life, until they dropped that bomb. Why, 

I could outpitch and outchop and outshoot any of you whippersnappers, 
until they ..." Old Jim walloped the chair arm. "Damn, I made up for 

it, though! Didn't I? _They_ put me ina chair, I satinitand_I_ got 

me an airyplane, and that's more’n they could do to me, by golly, they 


couldn't kill me!" 


"Sure, Jim,” Ben said. 


"And when my time comes, I'll be up and out o' this chair. Man oughta 


fall and make a noise when he dies." 


"Sure, Jim," Ben said. "But that's a long ways off, ain't it?” 


Jim closed his eyes, and his face looked like a skull. "You squirts 


always think a man lives forever." 


From outside came the late morning sounds: the murmuring of Smoky Creek 
at the edge of town, under its cool tunnel of willows; the twittering 

of a flock of robins circling above; the constant soft rustle of the 

trees that crowded the green hills around. From the warehouse down by 

the tracks came the faint sounds of livestock--and the voices of the 

men whose job it was to look after them this week: to feed them, turn 

them out into the big pens for an hour's sunlight, then drive them back 


into the warehouse again. 

Lucky the warehouse had stood the bomb--it was perfect for the use. 
"Wonder how the war's going," Tom Pace said. He dropped some cards and 
bent painfully to retrieve them; his voice was muffled: "I just wonder 


how it's going, you know? Wonder who's killing more than who today. 


"Maybe," Tom continued, coming up, "it's all over. Ain't seen no planes 


for couple years now. Maybe somebody won." 


Ben shrugged. "Who knows. Don't matter none to us. We're ready as we 


can be if another plane comes around. Other than that, it ain't our 


concern.” 


"Darn tootin’,” Tom said, and pushed the cards together and started 


shuffling again. 


Jim Liddel said, "War!" and looked like he'd bit into spoiled meat. 
"Never settled nothing ... just makes the biggest dog top-dog for a 
while, so he can get his way. Man, I wish I could still lift a rifle, 

if an airyplane come around! I'd love to get me another one." He put 
his thin back against the cushions and pushed at the edge of the table 
with his hands. Jim's fingers didn't move so well any more; some were 
curled and some were straight out, and the joints were different sizes, 
and now they were trembling a little. "Sometimes when I think o' 
Johnny and Helen and all the kids--when I think o' that day, and those 
damn bombs, and that white tower o' smoke up over the town, I... oh, 
godamighty, I'd love to see another airyplane! I'd shout and yell and 
pray; I'd pray almighty God for you to get it!" 


Ben pulled on his cigar with stiff lips, and said slowly, "Well, we 

might, Jim. We just might. Two out o' seven ain't bad." He puffed out 
smoke. "We been running in luck, so far, what with nobody ever coming 
back loaded for bear. Reckon that means the other five didn't see us, 


low as they was; probably didn't even know they was being shot at." 


"They musta found bulletholes, though," Tom Pace said. "Afterwards. Not 
a chance we'd all miss--" he bobbed his beard at old Jim--"'specially 

with Dan'l Boone here plugging away. They'd know they was shot at, all 
right. Might even find rifle bullets." 


"Maybe they did," Ben said. "Nobody ever come snooping back, though." 


"Wouldn't know where to, would they?” Windy Harris said. He and Fat 
Sam Hogan had stopped playing checkers, and had been listening. "Smoky 
Creek looks dead as Sodom. Buildings all down, and stuff knee-deep in 
the streets. Bridge down, and the road out. And the valley is way the 

hell out o' the way ... no call for them to suspect it more'n anyplace 

else. Less, even. They'd likely figure somebody took a potshot from a 


hill ... and there's a pack o' hills between here'n outside. 


"Looks like,” Ben said. "We just got to keep it that way. We got a 
good plan: if the plane's up high, we just freeze under cover; if it 
comes down low a time or two, we figure we're likely spotted and start 


shooting. We shoot, and maybe it shoots too, and we pray." 


"It's a good plan,” Jim Liddel said, looking out the window. "We got 


two. 
Windy Harris got up and stretched out his arms. 
"Two ain't _enough_,” old Jim said bitterly. 


"Well," Windy said, "I hope we keep on getting 'em--them as sees us, 
anyway. Hope nobody _ever_ knows we're here. It's peaceful here. Way 
off by ourselves, nothing to do but get up and go to bed, and do 

what we want in between.” He sent tobacco juice into the cuspidor 

by the door. "Right now, me, I guess I'll go fishing down by the 
creek--promised Maude I'd bring home a cat or two for supper. Anybody 


l Pil 
come along: 


Tom Pace shook his head, and old Jim looked like he'd like to go, if 
he only could--and Ben said, "Maybe I'll be down a little while later, 
Windy. Keep to the trees.” 


Windy left, and Tom Pace shuffled the cards and looked over at Jim 
Liddel. "You going to play with Ben and me, you old windbag, or you 


going to keep bragging so loud a man can't stand your company?" 


"Why, you whippersnapper,” Jim growled, "you just go ahead and run ‘em. 
Reckon a reasoning man and a nitwit's about the best I can do right 


now. 


Tom dealt out two cards, and said, "War!" without dealing out the rest. 


He looked at Ben, his eyes cloudy. "Got a cigar, Ben?" 


Ben handed one over and held a match, and Tom got it going, puffing 
longer than he had to, like he didn't want to talk yet. 


Then he said, "It didn't have to happen." He worked the cigar over to 


the corner of his mouth and settled it in the nest of stained whiskers 
there. "None of it had to happen--what happened here, and whatever 
happened outside the valley. It just didn't have to happen." 


"Course it didn't,” Ben said. "Never has to. It just always does. Some 
people got reasons to let it happen, and some ain't got the sense not 


to. 


Fat Sam Hogan said, "I don't figure there's anything in the world a man 
can't sit down and talk out, instead o' reaching for a gun. Don't know 


why that oughtn'ta hold for countries." 


Ben Bates looked at one of the two cards Tom Pace had dealt--his hole 
card. It was a four, and he lost interest. "Yup," he said, "it holds 

all right ... they'll just both reach half the time anyway. One war 

on top of another. Even one right after this one, ten years or so, if 

this one’s over. I just bet. Every country wants a piece out o' the 

next one's hide--or his poke--and they won't give an inch except in 
talk; they won't really buckle down to stop a war. Never. Not if they 
can't get what they want by talk." He looked at the card again, just 

in case--a four, sure enough. "Only time there's never a war is when 
everybody has what they want, or figure they can get it without killing 
somebody. But the second they see that's the only way, then it's war. 
War, war, war. It's a rotten way to run a world, killing to decide 

who's right or wrong ... ‘specially killing people who got damn little 
say about it. But I seen three-four wars now, and they don't look to 
stop soon, judging.” He shook his head wonderingly. "Put half the money 
they spend on killing toward curing, instead, and helping them that 
wants, and finding out all about diseases and such ... why, shucks, 


it'd be a brand-new world." 


"I seen five," Jim Liddel said. "I seen wars come and go. I fought in 

one. Afterwards, every time, they say everything's fine. The war to 

save this or that's over, and things are fine. Then somebody wants 
something somebody else has, and they're at it again, like two bulls 
trying to hump the same heifer. Bulls don't have enough sense to know 
there's enough cows to go around; but people ought. It's a big enough 
world." He worked those hands of his together until they were clasped, 
and he pushed them that way against the table-edge until the overgrown 


knuckles looked like chalk. "When I think o' that noise, and that 
cloud, ... how we come running and screaming back here into all the 


dust and mess, and all them bodies ... I... Ben, I..." 


"You lost heavy, Jim," Ben said. He let smoke out of his lungs, and 
it curled off into the broad beam of sunlight that came through the 
window, and it looked like the smoke that had shadowed a murdered town. 


"Heavy. You lost heavier'n any of us." 


"You can't count it,” old Jim said, and the chalk was whiter. "We all 
lost the same; I just had more of it. Our kids and their kids--and 
_their_ kids ... lost heavy? What can a man lose more'n his life?... 
And if you're as old as us, what's your life except the family you made 
out o' your own flesh? What else's a man got when he's eighty or a 


hundred?" 


Tom Pace said, "Ruth and Dave and their kids. I remember little Davey. 
He called me Tom Peach. I bought him a toy plane for his birthday. That 
was a couple days before the real planes come. I buried it with him ... 

I think. I think it was him I put it with. It mighta been Joey ... they 
looked alike." 


"A man ain't nothing, when he's as old as us,” Jim Liddel said, his 

skull sockets closed, "except what he done. _He_ ain't much any more, 
himself; he's mostly what he done with his life, whatever he done and 
left around that he can point to and say, 'I did that’, that’s all. 

And what's he got left if they take that away? We can't make it again. 
We made Smoky Creek; built it; wasn't a thing here that didn't come 
out o' us or ours. We made the valley, after God give it to us; wasn't 

a thing here we didn't let live or help live or make live. We made 

our families, and watched 'em fit into the town and the valley, like 

the valley fits into the world, and we watched 'em go on doing what 
we done before them: building and working and planting and raising 
families--going on, like people got to go on. That's the way it was. 
That's what we had. Until they dropped the bomb and killed it--killed 
all we done that made us men." Tears were squeezing out of the skull 
sockets, and Ben Bates caught Tom Pace's eye and looked away, out the 


window, at the green walls of the valley that was a coffin. 


"I just wish an airyplane would come around again,” old Jim said. 


"_I--just--wish._ You know, Ben?" 


Ben tried to talk and had to clear his throat; he put out his cigar in 

the ashtray, as if that was what was wrong with his throat, and said, 

"I know, Jim. Sure. And maybe you'll get your wish.” He pushed back his 
chair and tried to grin, but it came out sour. "Maybe you will, you 

old fire-eater--and what if one comes and we get spotted and it shoots 

us up or goes back and tells everybody we're here? That's one wish we 


don't want the good Lord to grant, ain't it? Ain't it, now?" 


Jim didn't say anything. 


Ben got up and said, "Bout noon. Guess I'll go home for a bite and 


then go down and fish with Windy." 


Jim said, thinly, "I meant, I wish one would come and we'd _get_ it." 


"Well, maybe one will," Ben said, turning toward the door. "They built 


a slew o' them. And maybe _we_ will, if it does." 


He stopped by the door of the Town Hall to listen carefully, his sharp 
old eyes half-shut. Behind him, at the far end of the room, somebody 
made a ringer, and Dave Mason said, "Nice, Owen,” in his reedy voice. 
Ben listened and didn't hear what he was listening for. He stepped past 
the rifle that leaned beside the door and made his way to the end of 

the porch, walking close to the wall. The summer sun stood at noon, and 
the porch was in shadow; beyond, the street was a jumble of boards and 
broken glass, its canyon walls of leaning building-fronts and sagging 
porches, its caverns of empty windows and doorways shimmering in the 
heat. You couldn't see much dirt along the way; where the debris didn't 


come to your knees, it reached over your head. 


At the end of the porch Ben stopped and listened again; heard nothing. 
He stepped down and walked as fast as he could--damn arthritis 


again--to the porch of the next building. 


This had been Fat Sam Hogan's Hardware Store, and about all that was 
left of it was the porch; the rest was a twisted mess of wood that 
slumped away to the ground at the rear. The porch had been down too, 
right after the bombing--but the old men, working at night, had raised 


it and braced it up. Something to walk under. 


A Springfield stood, oiled and waiting, against the wall. Ben paused 
and touched the barrel--it was his own. Or rather it had once been 

his own; now it was the town’s, strictly speaking, to be used by 
whoever was nearest it when the time came. It was a good gun, a 
straight-shooter, one of the best--which was why it was here instead of 


at his house. A man could get a better shot from here. 


He went on, hugging the wall. 


He passed a rifle wedged up between the fender and hood of Norm 
Henley’s old Model A, and he remembered how the bomb had flipped the 
car right over on its top, and how the car must have protected Norm 

from the blast--just a little. Enough so they found him two blocks up 

the street, in front of his mashed house, trailing blood from every 


hole in him, to get to his family before he died. 


Ben passed rifles leaned against walls and chairs on porches, rifles 
standing behind trees, leaned in the cracks between what buildings 

still stood to provide cracks, even old Jim's carbine lying under the 

ledge of the pump-trough in front of Mason's General Store. All of them 
in places where they were protected from rain or snow, but where they 


were easy to get at. 


He passed sixteen rifles--walking, as everybody walked when they were 
out of doors, as close to the walls of the buildings as possible. When 
you had to cross open spaces you ran as fast as your seventy or eighty 
year old legs would take you--and if you couldn't run, you walked 

real fast. And always you listened while you walked; particularly you 
listened before you went out. For planes. So you wouldn't be spotted 


from the air. 


At the end of the porch of the last building on the street, Ben paused 


in the shade and looked out across the creek to where the first plane 


they'd shot down had crashed--the one Jim claimed to have got by his 
lonesome. They'd buried what they found of the pilot, and cleared away 
every last bolt and nut and scrap of aluminum, but the long scar in the 
ground remained. Ben looked at it, all broken up by rocks and flowers 
and bushes the old people had transplanted so it wouldn't show from 
the air; and he looked at the cemetery a hundred feet beyond at which 
the scar pointed like an arrow--the cemetery that wasn't a cemetery, 
because it didn't have headstones; just bodies. A town that was dead 
shouldn't have a lot of new graves--the dead don't bury themselves. A 
pilot might see a hundred graves he hadn't seen before and wonder--and 


strafe. 


So Ben looked at the flat ground where those hundred bodies lay, with 
only small rocks the size of a man’s fist with names scratched on them 

to mark who lay beneath; and he thought of his daughter May, and Owen 
Urey's son George who'd married May, and their three kids, and he 
remembered burying them there; he remembered their faces. The blood 


from eyes, nose, ears, mouth--_his_ blood it was, part of it. 


Then Ben looked up. "We ain't looking for trouble," he said to the 
empty blue bowl of sky. "But if you do come, we're ready. Every day 
we're ready. If you stay up high, we'll hide. But if you come down low, 


we'll try to get you, you crazy murderers.” 


His house was only a few yards farther on; he got there by sticking 
under the trees, walking quickly from one to the next, his ears cocked 
for the jetsound that would flatten him against a trunk. Way off to 

his left, across a long flat of sunflowers and goldenrod, he saw 

Windy Harris down on the creekbank, by the bridge. He yelled, "They 
biting?”--and Windy's faint "Got two!" reminded him of all old Jim had 
said, and he shook his head. He left the trees and walked fast up his 
front path. 


His house was in pretty good shape. All four houses on the outskirts 
had come off standing--his and Windy's and Jim's and Owen Urey’s. 
They'd needed just a little bracing here and there, and they were 


fine--except Owen's. Owen had stomped around in his, and listened to 


the sounds of it, and said he didn’t trust it--and sure enough, the 


first big storm it had gone down. 


Now Ben and his wife Susan lived downstairs in his house; Joe Kincaid 
and his wife Anna lived on the second floor; and Tom Pace lived in the 


attic, claiming that climbing the stairs was good for his innards. 


Anna Kincaid was sitting on the porch-swing, peeling potatoes. Ben 
said, "Afternoon, Anna," and saw her pale bright eyes flicker up at 

him, and that scared smile touched her mouth for just a second; then 
she hunched her shoulders and kept on with the potatoes, like he wasn't 


even there. 


Ben thought, _It must be lonely to be that way_--and he attracted her 
attention again, his voice a little louder: "Hope you're feeling fine, 
Anna." 


Again the flicker of eyes. "Just fine, Ben, thanks," she said, almost 


in a whisper. "Peeling spuds." 


"T see." 


Her knife sped over a potato, removing a spiral of skin. She popped out 
an eye with a twist of the point. "Think Keith'll be back from the war 
today, Ben? It's been so long ... I hate to think o' my boy fighting 


out there so long. Will they let him come home soon, Ben?" 


"They will, Anna. I think they will, real soon. Maybe tomorrow." 


"_Will they?_" 


"Sure." 


Keith Kincaid was under one of those fist-sized rocks, out in the 

cemetery that wasn't a cemetery--next to his wife, June Hogan, and 

their four kids. But Anna Kincaid didn't know that. Since the bomb, 

Anna hadn't known much of anything except what the old people told her, 
and they told her only things that would make her as happy as she could 
be: that Keith was in the Army, and June was off with the kids having a 


nice time in Knoxville; and that they'd all be back home in a day or so. 


Anna never wondered about that "day or so"--she didn't remember much 
from day to day. Joe Kincaid sometimes said that helped a little, as 

much as anything could. He could tell her the same nice things every 

day, and her eyes would light up all over again. He spent a lot of 

time with her, doing that. He was pretty good at it, too ... Joe 

Kincaid had been Doctor Joe before the bomb. He still doctored some, 
when he could, but he was almost out of supplies; and what with his 


patients being so old, he mostly just prayed for them. 


In the kitchen, Susan had lunch ready and waiting--some chicken from 
last night, green beans, boiled potatoes and a salad from the tiny 
gardens the women tended off in the weedy ground and around the bases 


of trees where they wouldn't be seen. 


On the way in Ben had noticed that the woodbox was about empty--he'd 
have to bring home another bag of charcoal from the "general 
store"--which was Windy's barn, all braced up. Into it the old people 

had taken every bit of clothing, canned food, hardware, anything at 

all they could use in the way of housekeeping and everyday living, and 
there it all stood; when somebody needed something, they went and took 
it. Only the canned foods and tobacco and liquor were rationed. Every 
week or so, around midnight, Fat Sam Hogan and Dan Paray went into 
the big cave in Lawson's Hill, right near where the second plane had 
crashed, and set up a lot of small fires, back where the light wouldn't 

be seen; they made charcoal, and when it cooled they brought it down 

to the "store," for cooking and such--a charcoal fire doesn't give off 


much smoke. 


Over coffee, Ben said, "Reckon I'll fish some this afternoon, honey. 


How's a cat or two for supper sound?" 
"Why, goodness, Ben, not for tonight,” Susan smiled. "You know 
tonight's the Social; me and Anna are fixing a big dinner--steaks and 


all the trimmings.” 


"Mm," Ben said, draining his cup. "Forgot today was Sunday." 


"We're going to have some music, and Owen Urey's going to read 


Shakespeare." 


Ben pursed his lips, tasting the coffee. It was rationed to two cups a 
day; he always took his with his lunch, and sometimes he'd have sold 
a leg to dive into a full pot. "Well ... I might as well fish anyway; 


take in some fun. Fish'll keep till tomorrow, won't it?” 


"You can have it for breakfast." She sat down across the table and 

picked up the knitting she'd been on when Ben came home; he had a hunch 
it was something for his birthday, so he tried not to look interested; 

too early to tell what it was, anyway. "Ben," she said, "before you 

go--the curtain pole in the bay window come down when I was fixing the 
blankets over it for tonight. The socket's loose. You better fix it 

before you go. You'll maybe get home after Anna and me want to light 


the lamps, and we can’t do it till it’s fixed." 


Ben said, "Sure, hon." He got the hammer and some nails from the 
toolbox and went into the parlor, and dragged the piano bench over in 
front of the bay window. The iron rod was leaning by the phonograph. He 
took it up with him on the chair and fitted the other end of it into 

the far socket, then fitted the near end into the loose socket, and 

drove nails around the base of the socket until the thing was solid as 

a rock. Then he got the blanket from the couch and hung it down double 
over the rod, and fitted the buttonholes sewn all along its edge over 

the nails driven around the window casing, and patted it here and there 


until not a speck of light would escape when the lamps were lit. 


He inspected the blankets draped over the other windows; they were all 
right. The parlor was pretty dark now, so he struck a match to the oil 
lamp on the mantle, just so Susan and Anna could see to set the table. 
When the others arrived, they'd light the other lamps; but not until; 

oil was precious. The only time anybody in town ever lit a lamp was on 
Social night: then the old people stayed up till around midnight for 
eats and entertainment; otherwise everybody got to bed at eight or so, 


and climbed out with the dawn. 


He went back into the kitchen and put away the hammer, and said, "My 


second cup still hot, honey?" 


She started to put down her knitting and get up, and he said, "Just 
asking," and pressed her shoulder till she sat again. He went around 


her and filled his cup at the stove. 


"Ben," she said, when he sat down again, "I wish you'd take a look 
at the phonograph too. Last time the turntable made an awful lot of 


noise.... I wish it could sound better for tonight." 


"I know, honey," Ben sighed. "That motor's going. There ain't much I 
can do about it, though. It's too old. I'm scared to take it apart; 

might not get it back together right. When it really quits, then I 

guess I'll fool around and see what I can do. Heck, it didn't sound too 
bad." 


"It rattled during the soft parts of the music." 


Ben shook his head. "If I try, I might ruin it for good." He smiled a 
little. "It's like us, Suse--too old to really fix up much; just got to 


keep cranking it, and let it go downhill at its own pace." 


Susan folded her knitting and got up. She came around the table, and he 


put an arm around her waist and pulled her into the chair beside him. 


"It'll go soon, won't it, Ben?" she said softly. "Then we won't have 
any music. It's ashame ... we all like to listen so much. It’s 


peaceful.” 


"I know." He moved his arm up and squeezed her thin shoulders. She 
put her head on his shoulder, and her grey hair tickled his cheek; he 
closed his eyes, and her hair was black and shining again, and he put 
his lips against it and thought he smelled a perfume they didn't even 


make any more. 


After a moment he said, "We got so much else, though, Suse ... we got 
peaceful music you can't play on a machine. Real peace. A funny kind of 
peace. In a funny-looking town, this one--a rag town. But it’s ours, 

and it's quiet, and there's nothing to bother us--and just pray God we 


can keep it that way. Outside, the war's going on someplace, probably. 


People fighting each other over God knows what--if even He knows. Here, 


it's peaceful.” 


She moved her head on his shoulder. "Ben--will it ever come here, 


what's going on outside? Even the war, ifit's still going on?" 


"Well, we were talking about that this morning down at the hall, Suse. 

I guess it won't. If rifles can stop it, it won't. If they see us from 

the air, we'll shoot at 'em; and if we get ‘em we'll clean up the mess 

so if anybody comes looking for a missing plane, they won't give Smoky 
Creek a second look. That's the only way anything can come, honey--if 
they see us from the air. Nobody's going to come hiking over these 
mountains. There's noplace they'd want to get to, and it's sure no 


country for fighting.” 


"If the war _is_ over, they'll likely be around to fix up the bridge 
and the road. Won't they?" 


"Maybe so. Sooner or later." 
"Oh, I hope they leave us alone." 
"Don't worry, hon." 
"Ben--about the phonograph--" 


"Suse ..." He turned his head to look at her eyes. "It's good for 

longer'n we are. That motor. So's the bridge, the way it is, and the 

road ... we'll be gone first. Before they get around to fix 'em. Before 

the phonograph gives out. What we want is going to last us--and what we 
don't want will come too late to hurt us. _Nothing's_ going to hurt our 
peace. I know that somehow. We got it, and it'll be like this for as 


long as we're here to enjoy it... 1_know_. 
"Ben--" 


"If I want to go fishing,” Ben said, and pressed her head against his 
shoulder again, "I go. If I want to relax with the men, I do it. If I 
want to just walk and breathe deep, I do it--keeping to the trees, o' 


course. If I want to just be with you, I do it. It's quiet. It's real 

quiet in our rag town. It's a world for old people. It's just the way 

we want it, to live like we want to live. We got enough gardens and 
livestock, and all the canned stuff in the store, to last us fora... 

for as long as we got. And no worries. About who's fighting who over 
what. About who won. About how the international mess is getting worse 
again, and we better make more bombs for the next one. About who's 
winning here and losing there and running neck-and-neck someplace else. 
We don't know any things like that, and we don't want to know. It don't 
matter none to us... we're too old, and we seen too much of it, and 


it's hurt us too bad, and we know it just don't matter at all." 


"Ben ... I got to crying today. About May and George and the children. 
I was crying, and thinking about that day..." 


"So did I think. None of us ever forgets for a minute. For a second." 
His lips thinned. "That's part of why we do what we do. Rest is, we 


just want to be left alone." 


They sat in silence for a moment, his arm around her shoulders, his 

other hand holding hers. Then he released her hand and thumped his own 
on the table, grinned at her and said, "Life goes on, now! Reckon I'll 

go down and get that cat--or go walking--or just go soak in some sun. 


What time are the folks showing up for--" 


Jetsound slammed across the peaceful valley. 


Ben got up and walked as fast as he could to the door, picked up the 
rifle leaning there, cocked it. Looking toward town he saw that Tom 
Pace had been on his way home, and the sound had caught him between 
trees. Tom hesitated, then turned and dived toward the tree he'd just 


left--because a rifle was there. 


Ben saw men pour out of the doorways of the two habitable buildings on 
Main Street; they stuck close to the walls, under the porches, and they 


picked up rifles. 


Motionless, hidden, in shadows, under trees, in doorways, behind 


knotholes, they waited. To see if the plane would buzz the town again. 
It did. 


It came down low over Main Street while the thunders of its first pass 
still echoed and rolled. Frightening birds out of trees, driving a hare 
frantically along the creekbank, blotting out the murmur of the creek 


and the tree-sounds, driving away peace. 


They saw the pilot peering through the plexiglass, down at the 
buildings ... he was past the town in four winks; but in two they knew 


that he was curious, and would probably come back for a third look. 


He circled wide off over the end of the valley, a vertical bank that 


brought a blinding flash of sunlight from one wing, and he came back. 


Ben leveled his rifle and centered the nose of the plane in his sights. 
For some reason--probably because the valley walls crowded the town on 
both sides--the planes always lined up with Main Street when they flew 


low over the town. 


The plane grew at startling speed in Ben's sights--it loomed, and the 
oval jet intake was a growling mouth--and he waited till it was about 
two seconds and a thousand feet from him; then he sent his bullet up 
into that mouth: a bullet aimed by a man who'd handled a rifle for 
sixty years, who could pop the head off a squirrel at a hundred feet. A 


running squirrel. 
That was the signal, Ben's shot. 
From under the tree Tom Pace's rifle spoke. 


The jet was past town then, and he wheeled to follow it with his eyes; 

its whining thunder lashed down and pressed his ears, lowering suddenly 
in pitch as it receded; and though he couldn't hear them for the 

thunder, he knew that nineteen rifles had roared before it completed 

its turn, each aimed head-on at the plane. Aimed by men and women who 


could shoot with Ben, and even outshoot him. 


The plane coughed. Lurched. It had time to emit a fuzzy thread of black 
smoke before it nosed down and melted into the ground and became a long 


ugly smear of mounds and shreds and tatters of flame. 


The sounds of the crash died. Ben heard men shouting; loudest of all 
was old Jim Liddel's, "Got him ... by God, I prayed, and we got him!" 


Behind him Susan was crying. 


Ben saw men and women head for the crash-site; immediately they'd start 
to carry away what debris wasn't too hot to handle. Then they'd wait, 
and as soon as anything was cool enough it would be carried off and 


hidden. 


And there'd be a burial tonight. 


Ben saw that some of the men had carried old Jim's chair out onto the 
porch of the Town Hall; and he saw that Jim was half-standing out of 
his cushions, propped up on his fists and still shouting; and Ben 
wondered if the Maker wasn't on the porch there with Jim, waiting for 


Jim to fall and make his noise. 


He turned away--at seventy you don't want to see a man die--and went 
inside and put his rifle on the kitchen table. He crossed to the 

cabinet under the sink to get his reamer and oiling rag. Every rifle 

was taken care of that way. Right now Tom Pace and Dan Paray were 
hurrying around gathering rifles to clean them, load them. No rifle 
must miss fire, or throw a bullet an inch off aim--because that might 


be the rifle whose aim was right. 


"Lucky we got that one,” he said. "I think he saw us, Suse ... he come 


in low and sudden, and I think he saw us." 


"Was--was it one of theirs, Ben ... or one of ours?" 


"Don't know. I didn’t even look. I can't tell ‘em apart. Owen'll be 


around to tell me when they find out ... but I reckon it was one of 
ours. If he saw us and didn't shoot, then I reckon it was one of ours. 


Like the last one." 


"Oh, _Ben_," Susan said. "Ben, ain't it against God?" 


Ben stood looking out the window over the sink; watching a cloud of 
yellow dust settle over the wreckage of the plane, and a cloud of black 
smoke rising from the wreckage to darken the yellow. He knew some of 
the men would be passing buckets from the well, and spading dirt on the 


flames where they weren't too hot to get to. 


"That's the way it is," he said. "That's how we decided. God didn't 
stop the bomb dropping, Suse ... for whatever reasons He had. It don't 
seem He'd deny us the right to shoot rifles, for the reasons we got. If 
we get turned away at the Gates, we'll know we was wrong. But I don't 


think so." 


Quiet was returning to the valley; the birds had already started 
singing again. You could hear the trees. From the direction of the 
creek came Windy Harris, running, and he broke the quiet with a shout 


as he saw Ben by the window: "Got it, huh, Ben?" 


"Sure did,” Ben said, and Windy ran on. 


Ben looked toward the porch of the Town Hall. Old Jim had sunk back 
into his pillowed chair, and he was shaking his fist, and Ben could 


hear him yelling, "Got it ..._got_ it, we did!” 


_He'll be around for a while yet, old Jim_, Ben thought, and turned 
back to the table. He sat down and listened to the sounds of the 
valley, and his eyes were the eyes of the valley--they'd seen a lot, 


and understood enough of it. 


"It don't matter whose it was,” he said. "All of a cloth.” He slid the 
reamer into the barrel of the rifle, and worked it. "The hell with 

the war. Even if it's over, the hell with it. With any war. Nothing's 
ever going to give us back what we lost. Let ‘em stay away, all them 


that's to blame. Them and their planes and wars and bombs ... they're 


_crazy_!" His lips curled as he worked the reamer. "Let 'em stay out 
o' what they left us for lives. Don't want to hear what they're doing, 
or __how_, or_why_, or_who_... don’t want to hear about it. It'd be 


_crazy_. The hell with ‘em. _All_ o' them. _The hell with the whole 


Twentieth Century._" 





MIDSUMMER PIRATES. 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
Stories for Boys, by Richard Harding Davis 


The boys living at the Atlantic House, and the boys boarding 
at Chadwick’s, held mutual sentiments of something not unlike 
enmity--feelings of hostility from which even the older boarders were 


not altogether free. Nor was this unnatural under the circumstances. 


When Judge Henry S. Carter and his friend Dr. Prescott first discovered 
Manasquan, such an institution as the Atlantic House seemed an 
impossibility, and land improvement companies, Queen Anne cottages, and 
hacks to and from the railroad station, were out of all calculation. At 

that time “Captain” Chadwick’s farmhouse, though not rich in all the 
modern improvements of a seaside hotel, rejoiced in a table covered 

three times a day with the good things from the farm. The river back of 

the house was full of fish, and the pine woods along its banks were 


intended by nature expressly for the hanging of hammocks. 


The chief amusements were picnics to the head of the river (or as near 
the head as the boats could get through the lily-pads), crabbing along 
the shore, and races on the river itself, which, if it was broad, was 

so absurdly shallow that an upset meant nothing more serious than a 


wetting and a temporary loss of reputation as a sailor. 


But all this had been spoiled by the advance of civilization and the 


erection of the Atlantic House. 


The railroad surveyors, with their high-top boots and transits, were 


the first signs of the approaching evils. After them came the Ozone 


Land Company, which bought up all the sand hills bordering on the 
ocean, and proceeded to stake out a flourishing “city by the sea” and 
to erect sign-posts in the marshes to show where they would lay out 
streets named after the directors of the Ozone Land Company and the 


Presidents of the United States. 


It was not unnatural, therefore, that the Carters, and the Prescotts, 

and all the judge’s clients, and the doctor’s patients, who had been 

coming to Manasquan for many years, and loved it for its simplicity 

and quiet, should feel aggrieved at these great changes. And though 

the young Carters and Prescotts endeavored to impede the march of 
civilization by pulling up the surveyor’s stakes and tearing down the 

Land Company’s sign-posts, the inevitable improvements marched steadily 


on. 


I hope all this will show why it was that the boys who lived at the 
Atlantic House--and dressed as if they were still in the city, and had 
“hops” every evening--were not pleasing to the boys who boarded at 
Chadwick’s, who never changed their flannel suits for anything more 
formal than their bathing-dresses, and spent the summer nights on the 


river. 


This spirit of hostility and its past history were explained to the 

new arrival at Chadwick’s by young Teddy Carter, as the two sat under 
the willow tree watching a game of tennis. The new arrival had just 
expressed his surprise at the earnest desire manifest on the part of 

the entire Chadwick establishment to defeat the Atlantic House people 


in the great race which was to occur on the day following. 


“Well, you see, sir,” said Teddy, “considerable depends on this race. 

As it is now, we stand about even. The Atlantic House beat us playing 
base-ball,--though they had to get the waiters to help them,--and we 
beat them at tennis. Our house is great on tennis. Then we had a boat 
race, and our boat won. They claimed it wasn’t a fair race, because 
their best boat was stuck on the sand-bar, and so we agreed to sail it 
over again. The second time the wind gave out, and all the boats had 
to be poled home. The Atlantic House boat was poled in first, and her 
crew claimed the race. Wasn’t it silly of them? Why, Charley Prescott 
told them, if they'd only said it was to be a_poling_ match, he’d have 


entered a mud-scow and left his sail-boat at the dock!” 


“And so you are going to race again to-morrow?” asked the new arrival. 


“Well, it isn’t exactly a race,” explained Teddy. “It’s a game we boys 
have invented. We call it “Pirates and Smugglers.’ It’s something like 
tag, only we play it on the water, in boats. We divide boats and boys 
up into two sides; half of them are pirates or smugglers, and half of 
them are revenue officers or man-o’-war’s-men. The ‘Pirate’s Lair’ is 

at the island, and our dock is ‘Cuba.’ That’s where the smugglers run 
in for cargoes of cigars and brandy. Mr. Moore gives us his empty cigar 
boxes, and Miss Sherrill (the lady who’s down here for her health) let 
us have all the empty Apollinaris bottles. We fill the bottles with 


water colored with crushed blackberries, and that answers for brandy. 


“The revenue officers are stationed at Annapolis (that’s the Atlantic 
House dock), and when they see a pirate start from the island, or from 
our dock, they sail after him. If they can touch him with the bow of 
their boat, or if one of their men can board him, that counts one 

for the revenue officers; and they take down his sail and the pirate 


captain gives up his tiller as a sign of surrender. 


“Then they tow him back to Annapolis, where they keep him a prisoner 
until he is exchanged. But if the pirate can dodge the Custom House 
boat, and get to the place he started for, without being caught, that 


counts one for him.” 


“Very interesting, indeed,” said the new arrival; “but suppose the 


pirate won’t be captured or give up his tiller, what then?” 


“Oh, well, in that case,” said Teddy, reflectively, “they'd cut 

his sheet-rope, or splash water on him, or hit him with an oar, or 
something. But he generally gives right up. Now to-morrow the Atlantic 
House boys are to be the revenue officers and we are to be the pirates. 
They have been watching us as we played the game, all summer, and they 
think they understand it well enough to capture our boats without any 


trouble at all.” 


“And what do you think?” asked the new arrival. 


“Well, I can’t say, certainly. They have faster boats than ours, but 
they don’t know how to sail them. If we had their boats, or if they 
knew as much about the river as we do, it would be easy enough to name 


the winners. But as it is, it’s about even.” 


Every one who owned a boat was on the river the following afternoon, 
and these who didn’t own a boat hired or borrowed one--with or without 


the owner’s permission. 


The shore from Chadwick’s to the Atlantic House dock was crowded with 
people. All Manasquan seemed to be ranged in line along the river’s 

bank. Crab-men and clam-diggers mixed indiscriminately with the summer 
boarders; and the beach-wagons and stages from Chadwick’s grazed the 


wheels of the dog-carts and drags from the Atlantic’s livery stables. 


It does not take much to overthrow the pleasant routine of 
summer-resort life, and the state of temporary excitement existing at 
the two houses on the eve of the race was not limited to the youthful 


contestants. 


The proprietor of the Atlantic House had already announced an elaborate 
supper in honor of the anticipated victory, and every father and mother 
whose son was to take part in the day’s race felt the importance of the 


occasion even more keenly than the son himself. 


“Of course,” said Judge Carter, “it’s only a game, and for my part, 

so long as no one is drowned, I don’t really care who wins; _but_, 

if our boys” (“our boys” meaning all three crews) “allow those young 
whipper-snappers from the Atlantic House to win the pennant, they 
deserve to have their boats taken from them and exchanged for hoops and 


1” 


marbles 


Which goes to show how serious a matter was the success of the Chadwick 


Crews. 


At three o'clock the amateur pirates started from the dock to take up 


their positions at the island. Each of the three small cat-boats, held 
two boys: one at the helm and one in charge of the centre-board and 
sheet-rope. Each pirate wore a jersey striped with differing colors, 

and the head of each bore the sanguinary red knitted cap, in which all 
genuine pirates are wont to appear. From the peaks of the three boats 
floated black flags, bearing the emblematic skull and bones of Captain 
Kidd’s followers. 


As they left the dock the Chadwick’s people cheered with delight 

at their appearance and shouted encouragement, while the remaining 
youngsters fired salutes with a small cannon, which added to the uproar 
as well as increased the excitement of the moment by its likelihood to 


explode. 
At the Atlantic House dock, also, the excitement was at fever heat. 


Clad in white flannel suits and white duck yachting-caps with gilt 
buttons, the revenue officers strolled up and down the pier with an air 
of cool and determined purpose such as Decatur may have worn as he 
paced the deck of his man-of-war and scanned the horizon for Algerine 
pirates. The stars and stripes floated bravely from the peaks of the 
three cat-boats, soon to leap in pursuit of the pirate craft which were 


conspicuously making for the starting-point at the island. 


At half-past three the judge’s steam-launch, the _Gracie_, made for the 
middle of the river, carrying two representatives from both houses and 
a dozen undergraduates from different colleges, who had chartered the 
boat for the purpose of following the race and seeing at close quarters 


all that was to be seen. 


They enlivened the occasion by courteously and impartially giving the 
especial yell of each college of which there was a representative 

present, whether they knew him or not, or whether he happened to be 
an undergraduate, a professor, or an alumnus. Lest some one might 
inadvertently be overlooked, they continued to yell throughout the 
course of the afternoon, giving, in time, the shibboleth of every known 


institution of learning. 


[Illustration: “Which do I think is going to win?” said the veteran 


boat-builder of Manasquan. ] 


“Which do I think is going to win?” said the veteran boat-builder of 
Manasquan to the inquiring group around his boat-house. “Well, I 
wouldn’t like to say. You see, I built every one of those boats that 

sails to-day, and every time I make a boat I make it better than the 

last one. Now, the Chadwick boats I built near five years ago, and the 
Atlantic House boats I built last summer, and I’ve learned a good deal 


in five years.” 


“So you think our side will win?” eagerly interrupted an Atlantic House 


boarder. 


“Well, I didn’t say so, did I?” inquired the veteran, with crushing 
slowness of speech. “I didn’t say so. For though these boats the 
Chadwick’s boys have is five years old, they’re good boats still; 

and those boys know every trick and turn of ’em--and they know every 
current and sand-bar just as though it was marked with a piece of 
chalk. So if the Atlantic folks win, it'll be because they’ve got the 

best boats; and if the Chadwick boys win, they'll win because they’re 


better sailors.” 


In the fashion of all first-class aquatic contests, it was fully half 
an hour after the time appointed for the race to begin before the first 


pirate boat left the island. 


The _Ripple_, with Judge Carter’s two sons in command, was the leader; 
and when her sail filled and showed above the shore, a cheer from the 
Chadwick’s dock was carried to the ears of the pirate crew who sat 


perched on the rail as she started on her first long tack. 


In a moment, two of the Atlantic House heroes tumbled into the 
_Osprey_, a dozen over-hasty hands had cast off her painter, had shoved 


her head into the stream, and the great race was begun. 


The wind was down the river, or toward the island, so that while 
the _Osprey_ was sailing before the wind, the _Ripple_ had her sail 


close-hauled and was tacking. 


“They’re after us!” said Charley Carter, excitedly. “It’s the _Osprey_; 
but I can’t make out who’s handling her. From the way they are 


pointing, I think they expect to reach us on this tack as we go about.” 


The crew of the _Osprey_ evidently thought so too, for her bow was 
pointed at a spot on the shore, near which the _Ripple_ must turn if 


she continued much longer on the same tack. 


“Do you see that?” gasped Charley, who was acting as lookout. “They’re 
letting her drift in the wind so as not to get there before us. I tell 
you what it is, Gus, they know what they’re doing, and I think we'd 


better go about now.” 


“Do you?” inquired the younger brother, who had a lofty contempt for 
the other’s judgment as a sailor. “Well, I don’t. My plan is simply 

this: I am going to run as near the shore as I can, then go about 

sharp, and let them drift by us by a boat’s length. A boat’s length is 

as good as a mile, and then, when we are both heading the same way, I 


would like to see them touch us!” 


“What’s the use of taking such risks?” demanded the elder brother. “I 


tell you, we can’t afford to let them get so near as that.” 


“At the same time,” replied the man at the helm, “that is what we are 
going to do. lam commanding this boat, please to remember, and if I 


take the risks I am willing to take the blame.” 


“You'll be doing well, if you get off with nothing but blame,” growled 
the elder brother. “If you let those kids catch us, I'll throw you 


overboard!” 


“Tl put you in irons for threatening a superior officer if you don’t 
keep quiet,” answered the younger Carter, with a grin, and the mutiny 


ended. 


It certainly would have been great sport to have run almost into the 
arms of the revenue officers, and then to have turned and led them 
a race to the goal, but the humor of young Carter’s plan was not so 


apparent to the anxious throng of sympathizers on Chadwick’s dock. 


“What’s the matter with the boys? Why don’t they go about?” asked 
Captain Chadwick, excitedly. “One would think they were trying to be 
caught.” 


As he spoke, the sail of the _Ripple_ fluttered in the wind, her head 
went about sharply, and, as her crew scrambled up on the windward rail, 


she bent and bowed gracefully on the homeward tack. 


But, before the boat was fully under way, the _Osprey_ came down upon 
her with a rush. The Carters hauled in the sail until their sheet lay 

almost flat with the surface of the river, the water came pouring over 

the leeward rail, and the boys threw their bodies far over the other 

side, in an effort to right her. The next instant there was a crash, 

the despised boat of the Atlantic House struck her fairly in the side, 

and one of the Atlantic House crew had boarded the _Ripple_ with a 


painter in one hand and his hat in the other. 


Whether it was the shock of the collision, or disgust at having been 
captured, no one could tell; but when the _Osprey’s_ bow struck the 
_Ripple_, the younger Carter calmly let himself go over backward and 
remained in the mud with the water up to his chin and without making 
an effort to help himself, until the judge’s boat picked him up and 


carried him, an ignominious prisoner-of-war, to the Atlantic House dock. 


The disgust over the catastrophe to the pirate crew was manifested 

on the part of the Chadwick sympathizers by gloomy silence or loudly 
expressed indignation. On the whole, it was perhaps just as well that 

the two Carters, as prisoners-of-war, were forced to remain at the 
Atlantic House dock, for their reception at home would not have been a 


gracious one. 


Their captors, on the other hand, were received with all the honor due 
triumphant heroes, and were trotted off the pier on the shoulders of 
their cheering admirers; while the girls in the carriages waved their 
parasols and handkerchiefs and the colored waiters on the banks danced 


up and down and shouted like so many human calliopes. 


The victories of John Paul Jones and the rescue of Lieutenant Greely 


became aquatic events of little importance in comparison. Everybody 
was so encouraged at this first success, that Atlantic House stock 

rose fifty points in as many seconds, and the next crew to sally forth 
from that favored party felt that the second and decisive victory was 


already theirs. 


Again the black flag appeared around the bank of the island, and on 

the instant a second picked crew of the Atlantic House was in pursuit. 
But the boys who commanded the pirate craft had no intention of taking 
or giving any chances. They put their boat about, long before the 
revenue officers expected them to do so, and forced their adversaries 

to go so directly before the wind that their boat rocked violently. It 

was not long before the boats drew nearer together, again, as if they 

must certainly meet at a point not more than a hundred yards from the 
Atlantic House pier, where the excitement had passed the noisy point 


and had reached that of titillating silence. 


“Go about sharp!” snapped out the captain of the pirate boat, pushing 
his tiller from him and throwing his weight upon it. His first officer 
pulled the sail close over the deck, the wind caught it fairly, and 

almost before the spectators were aware of it, the pirate boat had gone 
about and was speeding away on another tack. The revenue officers were 
not prepared for this. They naturally thought the pirates would run as 
close to the shore as they possibly could before they tacked, and were 
aiming for the point at which they calculated their opponents would go 


about, just as did the officers in the first race. 


Seeing this, and not wishing to sail too close to them, the pirates 

had gone about much farther from the shore than was needful. In order 
to follow them the revenue officers were now forced to come about and 
tack, which, going before the wind as they were, they found less easy. 
The sudden change in their opponents’ tactics puzzled them, and one of 
the two boys bungled. On future occasions each confidentially informed 
his friends that it was the other who was responsible; but, however 

that may have been, the boat missed stays, her sail flapped weakly in 

the breeze, and, while the crew were vigorously trying to set her in 

the wind by lashing the water with her rudder, the pirate boat was off 
and away, one hundred yards to the good, and the remainder of the race 


was a procession of two boats with the pirates easily in the lead. 


And now came the final struggle. Now came the momentous “rubber,” which 
was to plunge Chadwick’s into gloom, or keep them still the champions 

of the river. The appetites of both were whetted for victory by the 

single triumph each had already won, and their representatives felt 


that, for them, success or a watery grave were the alternatives. 


The Atlantic House boat, the _Wave_, and the boat upon which the 
Chadwick’s hopes were set, the _Rover_, were evenly matched, their 
crews were composed of equally good sailors, and each was determined to 


tow the other ignominiously into port. 


The two Prescotts watched the _Wave_ critically and admiringly, as 
she came toward them with her crew perched on her side and the water 


showing white under her bow. 


“They’re coming entirely too fast to suit me,” said the elder Prescott. 
“I want more room, and I have a plan to get it. Stand ready to go 
about.” The younger brother stood ready to go about, keeping the 
_Rover_on her first tack until she was clear of the island’s high 

banks and had the full sweep of the wind; then, to the surprise of 

her pursuers and the bewilderment of the spectators, she went smartly 
about, and turning her bow directly away from the goal, started before 
the wind back past the island and toward the wide stretch of river on 


the upper side. 


“What’s your man doing that for?” excitedly asked one of the Atlantic 


House people, of the prisoners-of-war. 


“I don’t know, certainly,” one of the Carters answered; “but I suppose 
he thinks his boat can go faster before the wind than the _Wave_ can, 
and he is counting on getting a long lead on her before he turns to 

go back. There is much more room up there, and the opportunities for 


dodging are about twice as good.” 
“Why didn’t _we_ think of that, Gus?” whispered the other Carter. 


“We were too anxious to show what smart sailors we were, to think of 


anything!” answered his brother, ruefully. 


Beyond the island the _Rover_ gained rapidly; but as soon as she 
turned and began beating homeward, the _Wave_ showed that tacking was 
her strong point and began, in turn, to make up all the advantage the 


_Rover_ had gained. 


The _Rover’s_ pirate-king cast a troubled eye at the distant goal and 


at the slowly but steadily advancing _Wave_. 


His younger brother noticed the look. 


“If one could only _do_ something,” he exclaimed, impatiently. “That’s 
the worst of sailing races. In a rowing race you can pull till you 

break your back, if you want to; but here you must just sit still and 
watch the other fellow creep up, inch by inch, without doing anything 
to help yourself. If I could only get out and push, or pole! It’s this 


trying to keep still that drives me crazy.” 


“I think we'd better go about now,” said the commander, quietly, “and 
instead of going about again when we are off the bar, I intend to try 


to cross it.” 


“What!” gasped the younger Prescott, “go across the bar at low water? 


You can’t do it. We'll stick sure. Don’t try it. Don’t think of it!” 
y 


“It is rather a forlorn hope, I know,” said his brother; “but you can 
see, yourself, they’re bound to overhaul us if we keep on--we don’t 
draw as much water as they do, and if they try to follow us we'll leave 


them high and dry on the bar.” 


The island stood in the centre of the river, separated from the shore 
on one side by the channel, through which both boats had already 
passed, and on the other by a narrow stretch of water which barely 


covered the bar the _Rover_ purposed to cross. 


When she pointed for it, the _Wave_ promptly gave up chasing her, and 
made for the channel with the intention of heading her off on the other 


side of the island in the event of her crossing the bar. 


“She’s turned back!” exclaimed the captain of the _Rover_. “Now if we 
can only clear it, we'll have a beautiful start on her. Sit perfectly 
still, and if you hear her centre-board scrape, pull it up, and trim 


her to keep her keel level.” 


Slowly the _Rover_ drifted toward the bar; once her centre-board 
touched, and as the boat moved further into the shallow water the waves 


rose higher in proportion at the stern. 


But her keel did not touch, and as soon as the dark water showed again, 
her crew gave an exultant shout and pointed her bow toward the Chadwick 


dock, whence a welcoming cheer came faintly over the mile of water. 


“Tl bet they didn’t cheer much when we were crossing the bar!” said 
the younger brother, with a grim chuckle. “I'll bet they thought we 
were mighty foolish.” 


“We couldn’t have done anything else,” returned the superior officer. 
“It was risky, though. If we’d moved an inch she would have grounded, 


” 
sure. 


“I was scared so stiff that I couldn’t have moved if I’d tried to,” 


testified the younger sailor, with cheerful frankness. 


Meanwhile the wind had freshened, and white caps began to show over 
the roughened surface of the river, while sharp, ugly flaws struck the 
sails of the two contesting boats from all directions, making them bow 


before the sudden gusts of wind until the water poured over the sides. 


But the sharpness of the wind made the racing only more exciting, and 
such a series of manoeuvres as followed, and such a naval battle, was 


never before seen on the Manasquan River. 


The boys handled their boats like veterans, and the boats answered 
every movement of the rudders and shortening of the sails as a 
thoroughbred horse obeys its bridle. They ducked and dodged, turned 
and followed in pursuit, now going free before the wind, now racing, 
close-hauled, into the teeth of it. Several times a capture seemed 


inevitable, but a quick turn of the tiller would send the pirates out 


of danger. And, as many times, the pirate crew almost succeeded in 
crossing the line, but before they could reach it the revenue cutter 


would sweep down upon them and frighten them away again. 


“We can’t keep this up much longer,” said the elder Prescott. “There’s 
more water in the boat now than is safe; and every time we go about, we 


ship three or four bucketfuls more.” 


As he spoke, a heavy flaw keeled the boat over again, and, before her 
crew could right her, the water came pouring over the side with the 
steadiness of a small waterfall. “That settles it for us,” exclaimed 


Prescott, grimly; “we _must_ pass the line on this tack, or we sink.” 


“They’re as badly off as we are,” returned his brother. “See how she’s 


wobbling--but she’s gaining on us, just the same,” he added. 


“Keep her to it, then,” said the man at the helm. “Hold on to that 


sheet, no matter how much water she ships.” 


“If I don’t let it out a little, she’ll sink!” 


“Let her sink, then,” growled the chief officer. “I'd rather upset than 
be caught.” 


The people on the shore and on the judges’ boat appreciated the 
situation fully as well as the racers. They had seen, for some time, 
how slowly the boats responded to their rudders and how deeply they 


were sunk in the water. 


All the manoeuvring for the past ten minutes had been off the Chadwick 
dock, and the Atlantic House people, in order to get a better view 
of the finish, were racing along the bank on foot and in carriages, 


cheering their champions as they came. 


The _Rover_ was pointed to cross an imaginary line between the judges’ 
steam-launch and Chadwick’s dock. Behind her, not three boat-lengths 
in the rear, so close that her wash impeded their headway, came the 
revenue officers, their white caps gone, their hair flying in the wind, 


and every muscle strained. 


Both crews were hanging far over the sides of the boats, while each 


wave washed the water into the already half-filled cockpits. 


“Look out!” shouted the younger Prescott, “here comes another flaw!” 


“Don’t let that sail out!” shouted back his brother, and as the full 
force of the flaw struck her, the boat’s rail buried itself in the 


water and her sail swept along the surface of the river. 


For an instant it looked as if the boat was swamped, but as the force 
of the flaw passed over her, she slowly righted again, and with her 
sail dripping and heavy, and rolling like a log, she plunged forward on 


her way to the goal. 


When the flaw struck the _Wave_, her crew let their sheet go free, 
saving themselves the inundation of water which had almost swamped the 


_Rover_, but losing the headway, which the _Rover_ had kept. 


Before the _Wave_ regained it, the pirate craft had increased her lead, 


though it was only for a moment. 


“We can’t make it,” shouted the younger Prescott, turning his face 
toward his brother so that the wind might not drown his voice. 


“They’re almost upon us, and we’re settling fast.” 


“So are they,” shouted his brother. “We can’t be far from the line now, 


and as soon as we cross that, it doesn’t matter what happens to us!” 


As he spoke another heavy gust of wind came sweeping toward them, 
turning the surface of the river dark blue as it passed over, and 
flattening out the waves. 

“Look at that!” groaned the pirate-king, “we’re gone now, surely!” But 
before the flaw reached them, and almost before the prophetic words 
were uttered, the cannon on the judges’ boat banged forth merrily, and 
the crowds on the Chadwick dock answered its signal with an unearthly 


yell of triumph. 


“We're across, we’re across!” shouted the younger Prescott, jumping up 
to his knees in the water in the bottom of the boat and letting the wet 


sheet-rope run freely through his blistered fingers. 


But the movement was an unfortunate one. 


The flaw struck the boat with her heavy sail dragging in the water, and 
with young Prescott’s weight removed from the rail. She reeled under 
the gust as a tree bows in a storm, bent gracefully before it, and 


then turned over slowly on her side. 


[Illustration: As the two Prescotts scrambled up on the gunwale of 


their boat, the defeated crew saluted them with cheers. ] 


The next instant the _Wave_ swept by her, and as the two Prescotts 
scrambled up on the gunwale of their boat, the defeated crew saluted 
them with cheers, in response to which the victors bowed as gracefully 


as their uncertain position would permit. 


The new arrival, who had come to Manasquan in the hope of finding 
something to shoot, stood among the people on the bank and discharged 
his gun until the barrels were so hot that he had to lay the gun down 

to cool. And every other man and boy who owned a gun or pistol of any 
sort, fired it off and yelled at the same time, as if the contents 

of the gun or pistol had entered his own body. Unfortunately, every 

boat possessed a tin horn with which the helmsman was wont to signal 
the keeper of the drawbridge. One evil-minded captain blew a blast 

of triumph on his horn, and in a minute’s time the air was rent with 


tootings as vicious as those of the steam whistle of a locomotive. 


The _Wave_ just succeeded in reaching the dock before she settled and 
sank. A dozen of Chadwick’s boarders seized the crew by their coat 
collars and arms, as they leaped from the sinking boat to the pier, and 
assisted them to their feet, forgetful in the excitement of the moment 


that the sailors were already as wet as sponges on their native rocks. 


“I suppose I should have stuck to my ship as Prescott did,” said the 
captain of the _Wave_ witha smile, pointing to where the judges’ boat 


was towing in the _Rover_ with her crew still clinging to her side; 


“but I'd already thrown you my rope, you know, and there really isn’t 
anything heroic in sticking to a sinking ship when she goes down in two 


feet of water.” 


As soon as the Prescotts reached the pier, they pushed their way to 

their late rivals and shook them heartily by their hands. Then the 

Atlantic House people carried their crew around on their shoulders, and 
the two Chadwick’s crews were honored in the same embarrassing manner. 
The proprietor of the Atlantic House invited the entire Chadwick 


establishment over to a dance and a late supper. 


“I prepared it for the victors,” he said, “and though these victors 
don’t happen to be the ones I prepared it for, the victors must eat 
it.” 

The sun had gone down for over half an hour before the boats and 
carriages had left the Chadwick dock, and the Chadwick people had an 
opportunity to rush home to dress. They put on their very best clothes, 
“just to show the Atlantic people that they _had_ something else 
besides flannels,” and danced in the big hall of the Atlantic House 


until late in the evening. 


When the supper was served, the victors were toasted and cheered and 
presented with a beautiful set of colors, and then Judge Carter made a 


stirring speech. 


He went over the history of the rival houses in a way that pleased 
everybody, and made all the people at the table feel ashamed of 


themselves for ever having been rivals at all. 


He pointed out in courtly phrases how excellent and varied were the 
modern features of the Atlantic House, and yet how healthful and 
satisfying was the old-fashioned simplicity of Chadwick’s. He expressed 
the hope that the two houses would learn to appreciate each other’s 
virtues, and hoped that in the future they would see more of each 


other. 


To which sentiment everybody assented most noisily and 


enthusiastically, and the proprietor of the Atlantic House said that, 


in his opinion, Judge Carter’s speech was one of the finest he had 
ever listened to, and he considered that part of it which touched on 
the excellent attractions of the Atlantic House as simply sublime, 
and that, with his Honor’s permission, he intended to use it in his 


advertisements and circulars, with Judge Carter’s name attached. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF CHIEF 
[_ Tlingit Myths._] 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Strange Story Book, by Mrs. Andrew Lang 


Once upon a time a town near the North Pacific Ocean suffered greatly 
from famine and many of the Indians who lived there died of hunger. It 
was terrible to see them sitting before their doors, too weak and 

listless to move, and waiting silently and hopelessly for death to come. 
But there was one boy who behaved quite differently from the rest of the 
tribe. For some reason or other _he_ seemed quite strong on his legs, 
and all day long he would go into the fields or the woods, with his bow 
and arrows slung to his back, hoping to bring back a supper for himself 


and his mother. 


One morning when he was out as usual, he found a little animal that 
looked like a dog. It was such a round, funny little thing that he could 
not bear to kill it, so he put it under his warm blanket, and carried it 
home, and as it was very dirty from rolling about in the mud and snow, 
his mother washed it for him. When it was quite clean, the boy fetched 
some red paint which his uncle who had died of famine had used for 
smearing over their faces, and put it on the dog's head and legs so that 


he might always be able to trace it when they were hunting together. 


The boy got up early next morning and took his dog into the woods and 
the hills. The little beast was very quick and sharp, and it was not 

long before the two got quite a number of grouse and birds of all sorts; 
and as soon as they had enough for that day and the next, they returned 


to the wigwam and invited their neighbours to supper with them. 


A short time after, the boy was out on the hills wondering where the dog 
had gone, for, in spite of the red paint, he was to be seen nowhere. At 
length he stood still and put his ear to the ground and listened with 

all his might, and that means a great deal, for Indian ears are much 
cleverer at hearing than European ones. Then he heard a whine which 
sounded as if it came from a long way off, so he jumped up at once and 
walked and walked till he reached a small hollow, where he found that 


the dog had killed one of the mountain sheep. 


‘Can it really _be_ a dog?’ said the boy to himself. 'I don't know; I 
wish I did. But at any rate, it deserves to be treated like one,' and 
when the sheep was cooked, the dog--if it was a dog--was given all the 


fat part. 


After this, never a day passed without the boy and the dog bringing home 
meat, and thanks to them the people began to grow fat again. But if the 
dog killed many sheep at once, the boy was always careful to give it 


first the best for itself. 


Some weeks later the husband of the boy's sister came to him and said: 


‘Lend me your dog, it will help me greatly.’ So the boy went and brought 
the dog from the little house he had made for it, and painted its head 


and its feet, and carried it to his brother-in-law. 


'Give it the first thing that is killed as I always do,' observed the 
boy, but the man answered nothing, only put the dog in his blanket. 


Now the brother-in-law was greedy and selfish and wanted to keep 
everything for himself; so after the dog had killed a whole flock of 
sheep in the fields, the man threw it a bit of the inside which nobody 
else would touch, exclaiming rudely: 


‘Here, take that! It is quite good enough for you. 


But the dog would not touch it either, and ran away to the mountains, 


yelping loudly. 


The man had to bring back all the sheep himself, and it was evening 
before he reached the village. The first person he saw was the boy who 


was waiting about for him. 
"Where is the dog?’ asked he, and the man answered: 
‘It ran away from me.’ 


On hearing this the boy put no more questions, but he called his sister 


and said to her: 


"Tell me the truth. What did your husband do to the dog? I did not want 


to let it go, because I guessed what would happen.’ 
And the wife answered: 
'He threw the inside of a sheep to it, and that is why it ran off.’ 


When the boy heard this, he felt very sad, and turned to go into the 
mountains in search of the dog. After walking some time he found the 
marks of its paws, and smears of red paint on the grass. But all this 
time the boy never knew that the dog was really the son of the Wolf 
Chief and had been sent by his father to help him, and he did not guess 
that from the day that he painted red paint round its face and on its 
feet a wolf can be told far off by the red on its paws and round its 


mouth. 


The marks led a long, long way, and at length they brought him toa 
lake, with a town on the opposite side of it, where people seemed to be 
playing some game, as the noise that they made reached all the way 


across. 
‘I must try if I can get over there,’ he said, and as he spoke, he 
noticed a column of smoke coming right up from the ground under his 


feet, and a door flew open. 


‘Enter!’ cried a voice, so he entered, and discovered that the voice 


belonged to an old woman, who was called "Woman-always-wondering.' 
'Grandchild, why are you here?’ she asked, and he answered: 


‘I found a young dog who helped me to get food for the people, but it is 


lost and I am seeking it.’ 


‘Its people live right across there,’ replied the woman. 'It is the Wolf 


Chief's son, and that is his father's town where the noise comes from.’ 


"How can I get over the lake?’ he said to himself, but the old woman 


guessed what he was thinking and replied: 
"My little canoe is just below here.’ 
It might turn over with me,’ he thought, and again she answered him: 


"Take it down to the shore and shake it before you get in, and it will 
soon become large. Then stretch yourself in the bottom, and, instead of 


paddling, wish with all your might to reach the town.’ 


The boy did as he was told, and by and bye he arrived on the other side 
of the lake. He shook the canoe a second time, and it shrunk into a mere 
toy-boat which he put in his pocket, and after that he went and watched 


some boys who were playing with a thing that was like a rainbow. 


‘Where is the chief's house?’ he asked when he was tired of looking at 


their game. 


‘At the other end of the village,’ they said, and he walked on till he 
reached a place where a large fire was burning, with people sitting 
round it. The chief was there too, and the boy saw his little wolf 


playing about near his father. 


"There is a man here,’ exclaimed the Wolf Chief. "Vanish all of you!’ 
and the wolf-people vanished instantly, all but the little wolf, who ran 


up to the boy and smelt him and knew him at once. As soon as the Wolf 


Chief beheld that, he said: 


‘Tam your friend; fear nothing. I sent my son to help you because you 
were starving, and I am glad you have come in quest of him.’ But after a 


pause, he added: 


Still, I do not think I will let him go back with you; but I will aid 
you in some other way,’ and the boy did not guess that the reason the 
chief was so pleased to see him was because he had painted the little 
wolf. Yet, as he glanced at the little beast again, he observed with 
surprise that it did not look like a wolf any longer, but like a human 


being. 


"Take out the fish-hawk's quill that is hanging on the wall, and if you 
should meet a bear point the quill straight at it, and it will fly out 

of your hand. I will also give you this,’ and he opened a box and lifted 
out a second quill stuck in a blanket. 'If you lay this side on a sick 
person, it will cure him; and if you lay the other side on your enemy, 


it will kill him. Thus you can grow rich by healing sick people.’ 


So the boy and the Wolf Chief made friends, and they talked together a 
long time, and the boy put many questions about things he had seen in 


the town, which puzzled him. 


"What was the toy the children were playing with?’ he asked at last. 


"That toy belongs to me,’ answered the chief. 'If it appears to you in 
the evening it means bad weather, and if it appears in the morning it 
means fine weather. Then we know that we can go out on the lake. It is a 


good toy.’ 
‘But,’ continued he, 'you must depart now, and, before you leave eat 
this, for you have a long journey to make and you will need strength for 


it;’ and he dropped something into the boy's mouth. 


And the boy did not guess that he had been absent for two years, and 
thought it was only two nights. 


Then he journeyed back to his own town, not a boy any more, but a man. 


Near the first house he met a bear and he held the quill straight 

towards it. Away it flew and hit the bear right in the heart; so there 

was good meat for hungry people. Further on, he passed a flock of sheep, 
and the quill slew them all and he drew it out from the heart of the 

last one. He cooked part of a sheep for himself and hid the rest where 

he knew he could find them. After that he entered the town. 


It seemed strangely quiet. What had become of all his friends and of the 
children whom he had left behind him when he left to seek for his dog? 
He opened the door of a hut and peeped in: three or four bodies were 
stretched on the floor, their bones showing through their skin, dead of 
starvation; for after the boy had gone to the mountains there was no one 
to bring them food. He opened another door, and another and another; 
everywhere it was the same story. Then he remembered the gift of the 
Wolf Chief, and he drew the quill out of his blanket and laid one side 

of it against their bodies, so that they all came to life again, and 


once more the town was full of noise and gaiety. 


"Now come and hunt with me,’ he said; but he did not show them his quill 
lest he should lose it as he had lost the dog. And when they beheld a 

flock of mountain sheep grazing, he let fly the quill so quickly that 
nobody saw it go, neither did they see him pull out the quill and hide 

it in his blanket. After that they made a fire and all sat down to 


dine, and those who were not his friends gave him payment for the meat. 


For the rest of his life the man journeyed from place to place, curing 
the sick and receiving payment from their kinsfolk. But those who had 
been dead for many years took a long while to get well, and their eyes 
were always set deep back in their heads, and had a look as if they had 


seen something. 





THE OLD WOMAN AND THE KNIGHT 

TALES TOLD BY CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
Retold by F. J. H. Darton 

from Project Gutenberg's etext of 

The Junior Classics, V4, by Willam Patten (Editor) 


In the old days of King Arthur all the land was filled with fairies, 
and the elf queen and her merry company held many a dance in the green 
meadows where now you will see never one of them. But that was many 


hundred years ago. 


It happened that there was at King Arthur's court a young knight, in 
the full vigour and pride of his strength, who one day, as he was 
riding out, came upon a maiden walking all alone. She was very 


beautiful, and the sight of her made him forget his knighthood. 


He went up to her, and tried to carry her off with him by force; but 
before he could succeed help came, and he was seized and taken before 


the king. 


The king sentenced him to die, according to the law at that time, and 
he would surely have been put to death if the queen and her ladies had 
not long and earnestly prayed for mercy. The king at last relented and 
granted him his life, and left it to the queen to say what punishment 
should be given him. 


When the queen had thanked King Arthur she sent for the knight. She 
did not wish to let him go wholly free. 


"You are still in danger of losing your life," she said to him; "but I 

will give you your freedom on one condition: you must find me the 
answer to the question--'What is it that women most desire?’ If you 
cannot now give me the answer that I have in my mind you shall have a 
year and a day in which to learn it. Do your best, and take great 


care, for if at the end of that time you still cannot answer, you must 


die." 


The knight pondered awhile, but he could not guess the answer at once. 


So he pledged himself to return to the court at the end of a year and 


a day, and went away very sorrowfully. 


How was he to find the answer to the riddle? He thought for a long 


time by himself, and then asked every one he met what it was that 


women loved best. But nowhere could he discover two people who agreed 
in saying the same thing. Some told him the answer was honour; some, 
riches; others, fine clothing; others, again, flattery. But none of 

these replies pleased the knight, and he could not guess anyhow what 


it was that the queen had in her mind as the right answer. 


He wandered far and wide in his mournful search for some one wise 
enough to help him. At length the time came when he had to turn 
homewards again, in order to return to the queen by the appointed 
day. His way lay through a forest, and he was riding along sadly 
enough when suddenly he saw a strange sight. In a little glade just in 
front of him was a ring of fair ladies dancing, four-and-twenty or 
more of them; but as he drew nigh eagerly to look at them more 
closely, and see if by chance lie might gain an answer from them, they 


all vanished. 


In the place where they had been nota living thing remained except an 
old woman sitting on the grass. When he came near to her he saw that 
she was withered and ugly, and as horrible a sight as could be 


imagined, 


"Sir knight," she said to him, standing up, "this road leads to no 
place. Whither are you going? Tell me your errand, and perchance I 


can help you. We old folk have knowledge of many things." 


"Old mother," he said, "my trouble is this: I am as good as dead if I 
cannot discover what it is that women love best. If you could help me 
I would reward you well." And he told her the conditions on which his 


life was spared. 


"Give me your word here and now that you will do the next thing that I 


she heard the story, "and I will tell you the answer." 
"I give my word," the knight replied. 
"Then your life is safe. I promise you that my answer will be that 


which the queen wishes to have, and the proudest lady of all her court 


will not dare gainsay it. Let us go on our journey without any more 


talking.” 


She whispered a word or two in his ear, and bade him pluck up heart; 


and together they rode to the court. 


The knight came before the queen, and said that he was ready to give 
his answer, and a great company of noble ladies gathered to hear what 
he would reply to the riddle. Silence was proclaimed, and he was 


called upon to speak. 


"[ have kept my word faithfully," he said in a manly voice that was 

heard all over the hall, "and I am here on the day appointed, prepared 

to answer the queen's question. The answer she desired was that women 
love power best, whether it be over husband or lover. If that is not 

the right answer do with me as you wish. I am here ready to die if you 


so will it." 


They all agreed that he had saved his life by his reply. But when 
their verdict was made known up started the old hag who had told the 
knight the answer. 


"Give me justice, lady queen, before your court departs," she 

cried. "I told the knight that answer, and he gave me his word that he 
would do the first thing that I asked of him if it lay in his 

power. Now, before all this court, I ask you, sir knight, to take me 


to be your wife; and remember it is I who have saved yout life." 


"Alas!" said the knight; "truly I gave my word, but will you not ask 


some other thing of me? Take all my riches, and let me go." 

"No," insisted the old woman. "Though I be old and poor and ugly I 
would not let you go for all the gold on earth. I will be your wife 
and your love." 

"My love!" he cried; "nay, rather my death! Alas that any of my race 


should suffer such dishonour." 


All the knight's prayers and entreaties were of no avail. He had to 


keep his word and marry the hideous old hag; and a mournful wedding he 
made of it. He took his new bride home to his house, feeling not at 
all like a happy lover; and his woe was increased by her first words 


to him. 


"Dear husband, will you not kiss me? Is it the custom of the king's 

court for every knight to neglect his wife? Iam your own love, who 
saved you from death, and I have done you no wrong. Yet you act 
towards me like a madman who has lost his senses, with your groans and 
your glum looks. Tell me what I have done amiss, and I will set it 


right." 


"You cannot set it right,” said the knight sorrowfully. "Do you 
wonder that I am ashamed to have married one of such mean birth, so 


poor and old and ugly?" 
"Is that the cause of your grief?” she asked. 
"Yes," answered he. 


"I could set it right," said his wife. "But you speak so proudly of 

your high birth and old family. Such pride is worth nothing, for 
poverty and low birth are no sin. Look rather at him who leads the 

best life both in secret and in the open, who strives always to do 

gentle and honourable deeds; take him for the truest gentleman, and be 
sure that a noble nature like his is not made only by high birth or 

the wealth of his fathers. But you say that Iam low-born, old, and 

ugly. Well, choose now which you would desire me to be--as I am, poor, 
old, and ugly, but a true and faithful wife who will obey you always; 

or young and fair, but fickle and fond of vain pleasures, always 


emptying your purse and wounding your love?" 


The knight did not know which to choose. He was moved to shame by his 
wife's words, and after long thought he said: "My lady, my dear wife, 
I put myself in your hands. Choose for yourself; that will do honour 


to you, and what you wish is enough for me." 


"Then I have gained the mastery! I have power over you," said she, "if 


I may choose as I please." 


"Yes, dear wife,” he answered, "I think that best." 


"Kiss me,” she said, "and let us quarrel no longer. I will be both to 
you--both fair and true. I will be as good a wife as ever there was 
since the beginning of the world; and if I am not as beautiful as any 
lady, queen, or empress in the whole earth, from east to west, then 


slay me or do with my life as you wish." 


The knight looked up at her again. But instead of the withered old 
crone he expected to see, his eyes fell upon the most beautiful wife 
that could be imagined; for the old woman was a fairy, and had wished 
to give him a lesson before he knew her as she really was. No longer 
now was he ashamed of her, and they lived together happily to their 


lives' end. 


THE SANDPIPER'S TRICK 

By Celia Thaxter 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

The Junior Classics Volume 8, Edited by William Patten 


One lovely afternoon in May I had been wandering up and down, 
through rocky gorges, by little swampy bits of ground, and on the 
tops of windy headlands, looking for flowers, and had found many: 
--large blue violets, the like of which you never saw; white 

violets, too, creamy and fragrant; gentle little houstonias; gay 

and dancing erythroniums, and wind-flowers delicately tinted, blue, 
straw-color, pink, and purple. I never found such in the mainland 
valleys; the salt air of the sea deepens the colors of all flowers. 

I stopped by a swamp which the recent rains had filled and turned 
to alittle lake. Light green iris-leaves cut the water like sharp 

and slender swords, and, in the low sunshine that streamed across, 


threw long shadows over the shining surface. 


Some blackbirds were calling sweetly in a clump of bushes, and 
song-sparrows sang as if they had but one hour in which to crowd 
the whole raptures of the spring. As I pressed through the budding 
bayberry bushes to reach some milk-white sprays of shadbush which 
grew by the water-side, I startled three curfews. They flew away, 
trailing their long legs, and whistling fine and clear. I stood 

still to watch them out of sight. How full the air was of pleasant 
sounds! The very waves made a glad noise about the rocks, and the 
whole sea seemed to roar afar off, as if half asleep and murmuring 
in a kind of gentle dream. The flock of sheep was scattered here 
and there, all washed as white as snow by the plenteous rains, and 
nibbling the new grass eagerly; and from near and far came the 


tender and plaintive cries of the young lambs. 


Going on again, I came to the edge of a little beach, and presently 
I was startled by a sound of such terror and distress that it went 


to my heart at once. 


In a moment a poor little sandpiper emerged from the bushes, 
dragging itself along in such a way that, had you seen it, you 

would have concluded that every bone in its body had been broken. 
Such a dilapidated bird! Its wings drooped and its legs hung as if 
almost lifeless. It uttered continually a shrill cry of pain, and 

kept just out of the reach of my hand, fluttering hither and 

thither, as if sore wounded and weary. At first I was amazed, and 
cried out, "Why, friend and gossip! What is the matter?" and then 


stood watching it in mute dismay. 


Suddenly it flashed across me that this was only my sandpiper's way 
of concealing from me a nest; and I remembered reading about this 
little trick of hers in a book of natural history. The object was 

to make me follow her by pretending that she could not fly, and so 
lead me away from her treasure. So I stood perfectly still, lest I 
should tread on the precious habitation, and quietly observed my 


deceitful little friend. 


Her apparently desperate and hopeless condition grew so comical 
when I reflected that it was only affectation, that I could not 


help laughing, loud and long. "Dear gossip," I called to her, "pray 


don't give yourself so much unnecessary trouble! You might know I 
wouldn't hurt you or your nest for the world, you most absurd of 


birds!" 


As if she understood me, and as if she could not bear being 
ridiculed, up she rose at once, strong and graceful, and flew off 


with a full, round, clear note, delicious to hear. 


Then I cautiously looked for the nest, and found it quite close to 
my feet, near the stem of a stunted bayberry bush. Mrs. Sandpiper 
had only drawn together a few bayberry leaves, brown and glossy, a 
little pale green lichen, and a twig or two, and that was a pretty 
enough house for her. Four eggs, about as large as robins', were 
within, all laid evenly with the small ends together, as is the 

tidy fashion of the Sandpiper family. No wonder I did not see them; 
for they were pale green like the lichen, with brown spots the 

color of the leaves and twigs, and they seemed a part of the 
ground, with its confusion of soft neutral tints. I couldn't admire 
them enough, but, to relieve my little friend's anxiety, I came 

very soon away; and as I came, I marvelled much that so very small 


a head should contain such an amount of cunning. 


THE COUSIN FROM BOSTON. 
from Project Gutenberg's etext of 


More Bed-Time Stories, by Louise Chandler Moulton 


We had been friends ever since I could remember, Nelly and I. We were 
just about the same age. Our parents were neighbors, in the quiet 
country town where we both lived. I was an only child; and Nelly was an 


only daughter, with two strong brothers who idolized her. 


We were always together. We went to the same school, and sat on the 
same bench, and used the same desk. We learned the same lessons. I had 
almost said we thought the same thoughts. We certainly loved the same 
pleasures. We used to go together, in early spring, to hunt the dainty 


may-flowers from under the sheltering dead leaves, and to find the shy 


little blue-eyed violets. We went hand in hand into the still summer 
woods, and gathered the delicate maiden-hair, and the soft mosses, and 
all the summer wealth of bud and blossom. Gay little birds sang to us. 
The deep blue sky bent over us, and the happy little brooks murmured 


and frolicked at our feet. 


In autumn we went nutting and apple gathering. In the winter we slid, 
and coasted, and snowballed. For every season, there was some special 
pleasure,--and always Nelly and I were together,--always sufficient to 
each other, for company. We never dreamed that any thing could come 


between us, or that we could ever learn to live without each other. 


We were thirteen when Nelly's cousin from Boston--Lill Simmonds, her 
name was--came to see her. It was vacation then, and I had not seen 
Nelly for two days, because it had been raining hard. So I did not know 
of the expected guest, until one morning Nelly's brother Tom came over, 
and told me that his Aunt Simmonds, from Boston, was expected that 


noon, and with her his Cousin Lill. 


"She'll be a nice playmate for you and Nelly," he said. "She's only a 
year older than you two, and she used to have plenty of fun in her. 


Nelly wants you to come over this afternoon, sure." 


That was the beginning of my feeling hard toward Nelly. I was 
unreasonable, I know, but I thought she might have come to tell me 
the news, herself. I felt a sort of bitter, shut-out feeling all the 
forenoon, and after dinner I was half minded not to go over,--to let 


her have her Boston cousin all to herself. 


My mother heard some of my speeches, but she was wise enough not to 
interfere. When she saw, at last, that curiosity and inclination had 
gotten the better of pique and jealousy, she basted a fresh ruffle in 

the neck of my afternoon dress, and tied a pretty blue ribbon in my 


hair, and I looked as neat and suitable for the occasion as possible. 


At least I thought so, until I got to Nelly's. She did not watch for 
my coming, and run to the gate to meet me, as usual. Of course it was 
perfectly natural that she should be entertaining her cousin, but I 


missed the accustomed greeting; and when she heard my voice at the 


door, and came out of the parlor to speak to me, I know that if my 
face reflected my heart, it must have worn a most sullen and unamiable 


expression. 


"I'm so glad you've come, Sophie," she said cheerfully. "Lill is in the 
parlor. I want you to like her. But you can't help it, I know, she’s so 


lovely; such a beauty." 


"Perhaps I shan't see with your eyes,” I answered, with what I imagined 


to be most cutting coldness and dignity. 


"Oh yes! I guess you will,” she laughed. "We have thought alike about 


most things, all our lives." 


I followed her into the parlor, and I saw Lill. If you are a country 
girl who read, and have ever been suddenly confronted with a city 
young lady in the height of fashion, to whom you were expected to 
make yourself agreeable, you can, perhaps, understand what I felt; 
particularly if by nature you are not only sensitive, but somewhat 
vain, as I am sorry to confess I was. I had been used to think myself 
as well-dressed, and as well-looking as any of my young neighbors; I 


was neither as well-dressed nor as well-looking as Lill Simmonds. 


Nelly was right. She was a beauty. She was a little taller than Nelly 

or I,--a slender, graceful creature, with a high-bred air. It was 

years before they had begun to crimp little girls’ hair, but I think 

Lill's must have been crimped. It was a perfect golden cloud about her 
face and shoulders, and all full of little shining waves and ripples. 
Then what eyes she had--star bright and deep blue and with lashes so 
long that when they drooped they cast a shadow on the pale pink of 
her cheeks. Her features were all delicate and pure; her hands white, 
with one or two glittering rings upon them; and her clothes! My own 
gowns had not seemed to me ill-made before; but now I thought Nelly and 
I both looked as if we had come out of the ark. It was the first of 
September, and her dress had just been made for fall,--a rich, glossy, 
blue poplin, with soft lace at throat and wrists, and a pin and some 


tiny ear jewels of exquisitely cut pink coral. 


"Yes," I thought to myself bitterly, "no wonder Nelly was dazzled. 


_She_ may like to be the contrast, to help Miss Fine-Airs show off; but 
I object to that character, and I shall keep pretty clear of this house 
while Miss Lill is in it." 


I spoke to her politely enough, I suppose; and she answered me, it 
might have been either shyly or haughtily: I chose in my then mood to 


think the latter. Decidedly the afternoon was not a success. 


Nelly did her best to make it pleasant; but she and I couldn't go 

poking about into all sorts of odd places, as we did when we were 

alone, and we did not know what the Boston cousin would like to do; so 
we put on our company manners and _talked_, and for an illustration of 
utter dulness and dreariness commend me to a "talk" between three girls 
in their early teens, who have nothing of the social ease which comes 

of experience and culture, and where two of them have nothing in common 
with the other, as regards daily pursuits and habits of life. Lill 

talked a little about Burnham's--it was before Loring's day--but we had 
read no novelists but Scott and Dickens, and we couldn't discuss with 
her whether it wasn't too bad that Gerald married Isabel and did not 


marry Margaret. 


We might have brightened a little over the supper, but then Mrs. 
Simmonds, who had been sitting upstairs with Nelly's mother, was 
present,--a stately dame, in rustling silk and gleaming jewels, who 
overawed me completely. I was glad to go home; but the little root of 
bitterness I had carried in my heart had grown, until, for the time, it 


choked out every thing sweet and good. 


While the Boston cousin stayed, I saw little of Nelly. I am telling the 
truth, and I must confess it was my fault. I know now that Nelly was 
unchanged; but, of course, she was very much occupied. Whenever I saw 
her she was so full of Lill’s praises that I foolishly thought I was 

nothing to her any more, and Lill was every thing. If I had chosen to 
verify her words, instead of chafe at them, I, too, might have enjoyed 
Lil's grace and beauty, and learned from her a great many things worth 
knowing. But I took my own course, and if the cup I drank was bitter, 


it was of my own brewing. 


At last, one afternoon, Nelly came over by herself to see me. I was 


most ungracious in my welcome. 


"I don't see how you could tear yourself away from your city company," 
I said, with that small, hateful sarcasm, which is so often a girl's 


weapon. "They say self-denial is blest: I hope yours will be." 


Perhaps Nelly guessed that my hatefulness had its root in pain; or it 
may have been that her own heart was too full of something else for her 


to notice my mood. 
"Lill is going to-morrow," she said, gently. 


"Indeed!" I answered; "I don't know how the town will support the loss 
of so much beauty and grace. I suppose I shall see more of you then; 


but I must not be selfish enough to rejoice in the general misfortune." 
Nelly's gentle eyes filled with tears at last. 


"Sophie," she said, "how can you be so unkind, you whom I have loved 

all my life? Iam going, too, with Lill, and that is what I came to 

tell you. Ever since she has been here, Aunt Simmonds has been trying 

to persuade mother to let me go back for a year's schooling with Lill, 

but it was not decided until last night. Mother thought, at first, that 

I must wait to have my winter things made; but Aunt Simmonds said she 
could get them better in Boston, and the same woman would make them for 


me who makes Lill's. 


"Indeed! How well dressed you will be!" I said bitterly. "How you will 


respect yourself!" 


"Sophie, I don't _know_ you," Nelly burst out, indignantly. "The 
hardest of all was to leave you, for we've been together all our lives; 


but you are making it easy. Good-by." 


She put her arms round me, even then, and kissed me, and I responded 
coldly. Oh how could I, when I loved her so? I watched her out of 
sight, and then I sank down upon the grass, and laid my head upon a 
little bench where we had often sat together, and sobbed and cried till 


I could scarcely see. I was half tempted to go over to Nelly's, and ask 


her to forgive me; but my wicked pride and jealousy wouldn't let me. 
Lill would be there, I thought, and she wouldn't want me while she had 
Lill. So I stayed away. 


The next morning they all went off. When I heard the car-whistle at the 
little railroad station a mile and a half away, I began to cry again. 

Then, if it had not been too late, I would have gone and implored my 
friend to forgive me, and not shut me out of her heart. But the day for 


repentance was Over. 


The slow months went on. I missed Nelly at school, at home, everywhere. 
I longed for her with an incurable longing. It was to me almost as if 

she were dead. People wrote many less letters in those days than they 

do now, and neither Nelly nor [had learned to express any thing of 

our real selves on paper. We exchanged three or four letters, but they 
amounted to little more than the statement that we were well, and the 

list of our studies. One look into Nelly's eyes would have been worth a 


thousand such. 


There were other pleasant girls in town, but I took none of them into 
Nelly's vacant place: how could I? Who of them would remember all my 
past life, as she did,--she who had shared with me so many perfect 

days of June, so many long, bright summers and melancholy autumns, 
and winters white with snow? I was, as I have shown you, jealous and 


hateful and cruel, but never for a moment fickle. 


At last Nelly came again. It was a day in the late June, and she found 
me just where she had left me, under the old horse-chestnut tree in 
the great old-fashioned garden. I knew it must be almost time for her 
coming, but I had not asked any one about it. Somehow I couldn't. I 
very seldom even spoke her name in those days. So she stole upon me 
unawares, and the first I knew her arms were round me,--her warm, 


tender lips against my own,--and her sweet, unchanged voice cried,-- 
"O Sophie, this is good, this is coming home, indeed!" 
I cried like a very child. Nell didn’t quite understand that; but then 


she had not had, like me, a hard place in her heart, which needed happy 


tears to melt it away. I think, in spite of the tears, I was more glad 


of the meeting even than she. After a little while she said,-- 
"Come, I want you to go home with me now, and see Lill." 


Will you believe that even then the old, bitter jealousy began to gnaw 
again at my heart? She had been with Lill almost a year; could she not 
be content to give me a single hour without her? Perhaps she saw my 
thought in my face; for she added, in such a sad, pitiful tone, "Poor 
Lill!" 


"Poor Lill," indeed! with her beautiful golden hair, and her eyes like 


stars, and her lovely gowns, and her city airs, "poor Lill!" 


"I should never think of calling Miss Simmonds poor,” I said, with the 


old hardness back in my voice. 


"You will when you see her, now," Nelly answered gently. "She hada 
hard fall on the icy pavement, last winter, and she hurt her hip, and 
it's been growing worse and worse. She can hardly walk at all, now, and 


she has suffered awfully. But she has been, oh so patient!” 


And how I had dared to envy that girl! I was shocked and silenced. I 
walked along by Nelly's side very quietly. When we got there she took 
me up into her room, and there I saw Lill Simmonds. I should hardly 
have known her. The golden glory of hair floated about her still. The 
eyes were star-bright yet, but the cheeks which the long lashes shaded 
were pink no longer, and they were so thin and hollow that it was 


pitiful to see them. 


She wore a wrapper of some soft blue stuff, and on her lap lay her 
frail, transparent hands. She started up to meet us with a smile which 
for a moment gave back some of the old brightness to her face, but 
which faded almost instantly. I sat down beside the lounging-chair 
where she was lying, but I could not talk to her. The sight of her 
wasted loveliness was all too sad. After a little while she said to 


Nelly,-- 


"Won't you, you are always so good to me, go and fetch me a glass of 


the cool water from the spring at the foot of the garden?" 


Nelly went instantly, and then Lill turned to me and put her hand on my 


arm. 


"Lasked her to go, Sophie," she said, "because I wanted to speak to 

you. I wanted to say something to you which it would hurt her to hear. 
I used to be very jealous of you, Sophie. I wanted Nelly to love me 

best, but she never did. She had loved you so long that I could see 

you were always first in her heart. And now I am glad. I shall never be 
well again, and when I am gone I would not like Nelly to be so unhappy 
as she would be if she had loved me first and best. She will miss me, 

and she will be very sorry for me; but she will have you, and you can 
comfort her. I am ashamed now of that old jealousy. I think it made me 


not nice to you last summer." 


Lill jealous of me! I was dumb with sheer amazement. And I, how much 
bitterness and injustice I had to confess! But before I could put it 


into words Nelly had come back, and a look from Lill kept me silent. 


That night, when I went away, I put my arms round my darling and kissed 
her with my whole heart, as I had not done for a year. She never knew 


how much went into that kiss, of sorrow and shame and self-reproach. 


What months those were which followed! I was constantly with Nelly 
and her cousin. Mrs. Simmonds was there, but Lill spent most of her 
day-time hours with us girls; to spare her mother, probably, who was 
with her every night, and also because she loved us both. Sometimes, on 
fine days, she would walk a little under the trees; and I have knelt 
unseen, in a passion of loving humility, and kissed the grass over 

which she had dragged after her her helpless foot. Growing near to 
death, she grew in grace. As Nelly said, one day,-- 


"Her wings are growing. She will fly away with them soon." 


And so she did. Through the summer she lingered, suffering much at 

times, but always patient and gentle and uncomplaining. And when the 
dead leaves of autumn went fluttering down the wind, she died with the 
dead summer, and upborne on the wings of some messenger of God her soul 


went home. 


Even her mother hardly dared mourn for her,--her life had been so pure 
and so peaceful,--her death was so tranquil and so happy. I had ceased, 
long before, to be jealous of her. No one could love her too much. She 
was my saint; and her memory has hallowed many a thought during the 
long, world-weary years since. I need but to close my eyes to see a 

pale, patient face, with its glory of golden hair and its eyes bright 

as stars; and often, on some soft wind, I seem to hear her voice, 


speaking again the last words I ever heard her speak,-- 
"Love each other always, my darlings, and remember I loved you both." 


We have obeyed her faithfully, Nelly and I. Through the long years 
since, no coldness or estrangement has ever come between us. My first 
and last jealousy was buried in Lill's grave; and Nelly and I have 
proved, to our own satisfaction at least, that a friendship between 
two girls may be strong as it is sweet, faithful as it is fond,--the 


inalienable riches of a whole life. 
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